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Foreword 


Tuii uceiox dealt with in the present work lies immediatclj’ 
to the south of tliat. covered in ray earlier biwk Argran Turkey, 
iiorresponding almost exactly with the yicient (.’aria and 
largely with the present inldyt^i of Ma^Ja, Tralles and Nysa are 
actually jiortli of the Maeander, hut are includcil for the 
traveller’s convenience- 

It is a fascinating count^J^ with a character of its own. 
Apart from the large cities, more or less purely Creek, it is full 
of smaller places that never entirely lost their Carimi nature. 
T luive not attempted to hicludc all of these, and my selection 
is to some extent arbitrary; even of those included many, 1 
fear, will not often Lm? visited. But those excluded wiU be 
visited even less. 

On many, even most, of the larger sites excavations are at 
present in prngriess, so that this IxHik must inevitably be in 
some degree out of date even before it appears. This is ob¬ 
viously unavoidable; were I to w'ait till these excavations were 
finished, others would no doubt have begun. With hardly an 
exception 1 have myself visited all of the places discussed, 
many of them repeatedly, most of them recently, but some 
not for many years; if changes are found to have occurred 1 
ask the reader’s indulgence. 

I have follo;v«i tlic same method of presentation as in 
Aegnm Turkey and Turkry's Suutftern Share, and have ob¬ 
served the same lower limit of time, in general about a.d. aoo; 
some critics have ciimplaincd that readers w'ould welefime a 
(aintinuiition into Byzantine and Turkish times, hut in this 
matter I must stand timi. Such merit ns these books possess 
must derive largely from their dealing with places and [leriods 
wdth which I am familiar. 

Turkey is bceoming steadily more popular with tourists. 
Roads and hotels arc constantly improving, as also are 
facilities for camping; but in the area treated in the present 
volume (with one or two exceptions, such as Aphrodisiiis and 
HierapolLs) busloads of visitors are still a rarity. A word of 
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wtirning to tiunpers may not be amiss. The organised entnping 
ftites iite for the most part adequate and often good; but it is 
most unwise to set up cixmp by the w^ayside or io remote parts* 
Everj' year unpleasant cases of molestation occur when this 
rule is disregarded, and fatalities are by no means unknown. 

As before^ I have written primarily for tlie traveller, actual 
or potential" for a comprehensire treatment of the country 
seholara must aw'uit the publication of Professor Roberts 
vast %vork La CanV. One volume of this was producetl in 1^54, 
with the expeetation of otliers to follow in quick sueee^ion^ but 
so far nothing more has appeared. 

I may^ I hope, be forgiven for not re|ieatiiig here, in eomiex- 
ion with the use of ancient buddings, what I have already said 
clsew'hcre; similarly in the historical sumniarj' matters previ¬ 
ously dealt with are here hriefly dismissed. It may, however, be 
w'orth while to repeat again the rules for prononmaug Turkish 
natiie^. These are: in general, eonsoniunts are pronounced as in 
English, vowels as in German, with these exceptions: c = 
English 1; ^ = English [tjeh; g = English sh; g after soft 
vowels = EnglL^h y, after hard voweb it merely lengthens 
them* The dotlcss i resembles the mdetermiiuLte vowtI- sound 
in the English borougA or again. In speaking Turkish names 
the stress should be spread more evenly over the syllables than 
is done in English; in particular, the penultimate syllable is 
rarely stressed. 

Tlie photographs were taken by me; the text-figures are by 
my wife. 
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Glossary 

Acroicrium. An ornament placetl at one of the angles of a 
pediment. 

Analemma, The end wall of the caveo of a theatre. 

Ania^ A short projecting wall, treated as a pilaster; in (intif, 
‘between antae’, used of tlie columns of a temple or other 
building. 

Ashlar. Masonry of squared bUwks in horizontal courses. 

Btmlica. [1] In Roman architecture, an oblong building with 
central nave flanked by colonnaded aisles and an apse at one 
end, used for publLe business. [2] A church of this form. 

Cave ft. The auditorium of a tlieatre. 

Celia. The main chamber of a temple, in which the cult-statue 
stood. 

Conventus. A provincial court of justice, or the place where this 
w'as held. 

Deme. \ subdivision of a city’s Icmtory; a village. 

Derttil frUise. .A frieze consisting of a row of alternate square 
projections and square spaces. 

Diazoma. A horizontal passage across the cavea of a tlieatre. 

Episti/le. jVrchileetural members laid on top of a row of columns. 

Exedra. A semicircular recess or alcove furnished with a bcneli. 

UrUetiiMic perital. The period from the time of Alexander to 
that of Augustus. 

Hypocaust. Under-lloor heating. See Aegean Turin:y. |i. 

Isitdtimie. Laid in couthcs of e<tual, or almost equal, height; 
plied to ashlar miiitojiry* 

S't’oeorus. Title given to a city by virtue of the possession of a 
temple of the Imperial cult. 

Oih'um. A small theatre-like building used for musical recitals, 
lectures or rehearsals. 

Opisihodotntis. The rear chamber of a temple, often used to 
house the temple-treasure. 
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Palaestra. An open court for atlilctic exercise. 

ParodoL The side-entrances to a theatre, between the cavea 
and the stage-building* 

Pcditf$eni. A tmngular space like a gable, set over a colonriadc 
or otlier areliitectural feature. 

Peribolus. The eQclosure round a temple* 

Pila.sU r, A rectangular Mlumn* 

PodvEim* A solid base on which a structure is erected. 

Prmiutw. The front chamber of a temple* usually on the east* 

Propylon, Pmpytaea. A monumental gatew'ay. 

Return if all, A wall turning at right-angles from the end of 
another wall. 

Stele. A narrow slab of stone set upright and gencjmlly bearing 
decoration or writing or both. 

Stylobale- The stone pavement on which a row of columns 
stands* 
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Historical 


VVno WKitB the Carians? 

Ancient Greek lielief was that they lived originally on the 
islands of the Aegean and from there migrated to the mainland 
of A^ia. Tlie Cretan aectitintt as refHjrted by HerodotiiST was 
that they were subjeeU of Milton» king of Crete^ not tribntary 
but manning his fleet when required to do so^ and were called 
at that time Lekgiansj later, when the Dorians and lonians 
spread from Greece to the islands, they expelled the Carians to 
the coast of AkIpI. Strabo’s aecount is similar* Thucydidea 
agrees that they were islanders and says they pmetiised piracy, 
Vjut disagrees in regarding them aa Imving been expelled by 
Minos hini.'ielL For their occupation of the islands he advance-s 
a piece of arehacologkal evidence: when the island of Delo& 
was during the Dcloponncsian War—that is^ all 

burials were removed from it—^more than half the dead w^ere 
recognised as Carians both from the manner of their burial and 
fnim the armour buried with theni* Tliis evidence has not in 
fact been confirmed by modem arehacologj^i the early culture 
of tile Cyclades (of which Delos is one) shows a character not 
CarLiJi but Cretan and ^Eycenaean. 

Tlie Cariaris themselves, however, would liavc none of this- 
They malntuiiicd that they liad always lived on the mainland 
and had always been called Carians, and they advanced their 
own evidence: there wm at Mylnsu an ancient sanctuary of 
Carian Zeus, to which, l>eside-s Carians, only Jlysians and 
Lydians were admitted; these, they claimed, were liistorically 
akin to themselves, and had never been either than ma inlanders. 
Scholars today are much incUneil to believe that in this matter 
Die Carians were in the right. 

However this may the Carians in early timesi appear to 
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have been a maritime folk; thi 2 re was in antiquitv a strong 
traditian of a "Cariun tliahoiasoeraey"i dated by Eusebius (aliout 
a*d. WO) to the latter part of the eighth century Notliing 
whatever is recorded eitljcr of the lejiders of thb rather nebuJ- 
oiis sca-power or of its aebievements* 

In Homer's Iliad the Cnrians appear as allies of the Trojans; 
he calls them 'barbarous of speech^ and places them around 
Miklos and ISlt. iMyeale. Homers as Thucydides no ted ^ never 
Speaks of 'barbarians' in the usual sense of non-dree ks; pre¬ 
sumably then he is not distinguishing them from other Trojan 
allies who spoke Greeks but merely refers to tlie cxccptionnl 
harslmeiis of their hingtiage. (As a eoineidenee it may be re¬ 
marked that the dialect of Mu^Ja today is the harshest in the 
west of Turkey.) Strabo rejects this explnnationi but only oji 
the inadequate grounds that Carian included many Greek 
vvords mixed with it* 

Homcr^s locatton of the Carians around Miletus and l^Iyeale 
is eoniirmed by Herodotus, who places Mileti^s, My us and 
Priene in Caria and, writing in the present tense, says that they 
speak a common langi-iage, w hich was presumably Carian. Now 
ill Herodotus" time+ and tio doubt also in Homer's, these w'ere 
Greek cities ajid members of the Ionian League, w hose official 
language was certainly Greek; evidently them was still a cun- 
siderahle element of the former Carian population who con¬ 
tinued to speak ill their own tongue. The ililesians themselves, 
according to Pausanias, believed that their country was 
originally occupied by Carians, iintil xome Cretan refugees from 
Minos arrived under their leader Miletus, after W'hich the two 
races merged. 1 In any ease these cities w^rc normally retrkoned 
Ionian, and the boundaries of Curia were quite clearly defmed, 
on the north by the Maeander and on the south hy the present 
lake of Kdyce^i^. 

Closely associated with the Carians at all times were the 
Lclegians. In the ancient literature these people appear in 
many parts of liie Greek world, east and west of the Aegean; 
but in many cases they were used, like the "Pelasgian.s\ merely 
as a stopgapi and were put in when in fact nothing w as knowiu 
A certain amount, howeverj seems to be established linuly 

1 MiriEH wQfi tTiidkiDnall^r flflted lo t]ie lEiidiUe of tiiu fificunlh Century. 
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etiougb. Herodotus and Strabo agree that Lclegian is an earlier 
name for the Cariaiis; elsewhere they are distinguished, and in 
fact there can be no doubt that they were distinct. For Homer 
they are clearly soj he places them far from Bliletus in the 
southern part of the Troad, where their king, AJtes^ holds the 
city of Pedasus on tlie Satnioei-Si From here, after the Trojan 
WaFj they moved soutliward, leaving tracer tjf their presence 
on the way,^ till they settled Anally in the Carian country 
around ILiUcamassus. Here they foundetl eight cities, of wliicL 
the ruins, with their distinctive masoJu*y, stiU remain; of these 
some account is given below in Chapter Ten- One of them bears 
the name Pedasa^ an obvious echo of the city of AJtes. 

In their relatioiTs with the Carians all accounts agree that 
they held a subordinate pt^Ltion- Pausanias calls them 'a part 
of the Cariati racc^; Strabo says they served the Carians as 
soldiers and became scattered all over Greece* $o that the na¬ 
tion disappeared; Philip of Theangela, itself a Lelegian city, 
calls them serv^ants of the Carians and compares them with the 
Spartan helots* Culturally too they seem to have been inferior; 
not a single Irfelegiau inscription has ever been found, and to 
judge by the ruins of their cities their Interests were confined to 
the mere business of living and dying; nothing is found but 
iiouses, walls and tonibs.2 Some attempts have been made by 
modern scholars hi explain tlic name, of which pcrliaps the 
most attractive conuects it with the buwian iu/oAi, ‘^barbarian j 
but notlung is certain. In the absence of inscriptions their 
language is equally unknown. 

It is not impossible that the T^ycians also were for a time at 
home in Caria- It was generally agreed iti antiquity that the 
Lycians came from Crete with Sarpetlon, brother of Minos, 
when he was expelled by the latter; and a tradition with the 
res pee table authority of liphorus recorded that they made their 
way first to Miletus, of which they were the founders. From 
here they will Imve moved* perhaiT^^ some centuries latcr^ to the 
eountiy^ which they finally occupied, Now the Lycians called 
tliemselves in early times Temiilae, and some scholars have 
thought that the syllable mil-, i-eeurringin Miletus, Myiasa and 

^ IMlletui, for exampli;, vras calletl Ldegei^- 

^ Even sanctnarit.^ are very' rare. 
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Milyas (tlie olil uame for Lyciu)p rnurlw tlicir pfussage stHith- 
wards, II tlie statement that tliey founded the t’iirian town of 
Idrios, later SLi-utnniceiaT has any real Sjilslh, it will go to 
supjKjrt this theory. 

One or two Carian euiitoni-s tire mentioned. They are said to 
have tauglit the Greeks Lhe u_se of crests on helmets and of 
handies on shields^ wliich previoasly were w^om slung over the 
shouliler; and it was their practice not to take theLr women 
with them to dinner. This lust, however strange it may have 
seemed to the G recks, would raise no eyebrows in TTirkey. 

The Carian language is still not understood. This is chiefly 
due to the paucity nf material; only two or three do 2 £ii in- 
sizrjplion.s in the Carhin language and script have so far been 
discovered* many of Lherii very short or fragmentary, and little 
real progress hais been made in their decipherment* The script 
is almost certainly alphabetic, not syllabic; some of the letter¬ 
forms are identical with Greek, but even here there is no 
guarantee that their phonetie value is die same; others nre 
peculiar to Carian, It is still disputed wliether the Jangunge is 
Itulo-Germanic or not, nor has the meaning of any single word 
been eonrineingly determined, 

01 the successive waves of migration, Aeolian, Ionian and 
Dorian, from Greece to Asia after the Trojan War, the Dorian 
was the last aiid southernmost. It occupied the islandN of 
Rhodes and Cos and a few places on the mainland. A league of 
cities wa^ formed* known as the Dorian he:>LapoIis; it in¬ 
cluded Cos and the tluree cities of RliodeSp and on the mainland 
Cnidus and Halicarnassus, and it met periodically at the fes¬ 
tival of Triopian Apollo on the territory of C^dus. Otlier 
Dorian Bcttlements, such as lasus^, were not included. The 
degree of fusion behivcen the newcomers and the native popula¬ 
tion seems to have varied. At rtalieariiassus the Carian nan^c:^ 
known from the inscriptions form half of the total, whereas at. 
Cnidus they are virtually unknowm 

But tlib Greek colonisation touciied only Mie coast. The in¬ 
terior remained Carian, and Curia was a hind of villages. When 
the country begins to feature in our historical reconls we find a 
few places that may fairly lie callctl cities—Mylasa, Alabanda, 
Ahiidaj Ceram us aniJ no doub t otliers—^aud for the rest a greot 
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number of villages grouped In local federations, eaeli contain¬ 
ing a principiil village together with the smaller places in the 
neighlxnirhood* By the sixth century at least tliere had 
developed also soine kind of naODiial federation; at least, as 
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Fig, 1 Districts of Asia Minor 


Herodotus tells us^ when danger threatened from the Persians 
the Carians met to decide their policy at a spist called White 
Pillars, which appears to have been a regular aieetuxg-place, 
Tlie conintoin sanctuary of the federation was tlic temple of 
Zens Carins at Mylasa. In the earlier records we hear simply of 
^the Carians*; the word ‘‘federation’ occurs only lateri 

In the course of tlie seventh and sixth centuries the Lydian 
kings had subjugated ail the Greek cities of the w*est coast, in¬ 
cluding the Dorian cities of Caria* In 540, lioyeverj Croesus, the 
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Iftst king of Lydian was deftal^d hy the Persians and Jits king¬ 
dom eame to an vnd. Tlie Persiatm at t>nce set about replaoing 
tile Lydian niJe with their o^vn^ and sent to the west coast an 
army under their gimeral Harpagus. Having dealt with Ion in 
Harpagus udvniic?cd into Caria, where he niet with opposition 
only from tlie little Lelegian town of Pedasa; the Greek cities 
gave no trouble. 

A generation later the lonians organised a revolt against the 
Persian kingj and witli some hesitation the Carlam joined 
them. The revolt was wtetehedly conducted and Jailed utterly, 
ending ignominiously with the captiurc of IMiktus Ln Tlie 
l^ersians then sent an army south under Uauri.ses to suppresji 
the rebel Cur fans. At their meeting at White l^iLlars the Carians 
decided on mistanec, but were defeated beside tlic river Mar- 
syasj rea,ssemblLng at Labraynda, where some Milesiana joined 
then I, they resolved to fight again. A second defe-at cost tliem 
the loHd of Mylasa, hut still did not break tlieir spirit; when 
Daurises advanced southward to attack the Carian towns 
around Haliearnassus—and no doubt primarily the PedasansH 
who hud given Iruuble before — he contrived to become bc- 
nightedj and his force was ambushed by tJie Cariaiis and 
destroyed. 

A few years later eame Darius^ invasion of Greece, which 
failed at Marathon, and ten years later again, in 4S0, the 
second attempt by Xerxes, dcfcafed iit SaJamis and PlatEiea. 
The Athenians thereupon established their maritime league, 
known as the Delian Confedenicyj which Inter turned into an 
Athenian empire; in this virtually all the cities and towns of 
the Aegean coast, Caria mduded, were enroUcch Each was re¬ 
quired to pay a fixed sum in tribute (or in a few cases supply 
ships), witli the avowed object of preventing a revival of the 
Pcrskui power on the coasts Hie sums at W'hich the variotis 
places w'ere assessed give a fair indication of tlieir relative 
wealth and importance at tliat time. 

The defeat of Athens by Sparta in the Peloponnesiaxi War 
(404 t5.t%) put an end to the Delian Confedcraev- The Spartans 
attemptcfl for a time to keep the coast of Asia under their own 
ixintroi; Imt they had not the qualities to maiuigc an tivcrscas 
empire, and in aST n.c., by the treatj^ known us the King's 
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PeacCj all tin? cities uf Asia were rcctjgnised as belonging once 
more to the rersLaus. 

About tills time, following an Atlieiiiiin naval victor}" over 
the Spartans in Hfli b.c., a ^^oup of Aegean cities formed an 
alliance among themselves^ apparently with the object of 
securing independence from Persians, Spartans and Athenians 
alike. The niembers were Rhoden^ Sanisjs, EpbesiisT, Cnidus, 
lasus and Byzantium, This league^ if it may be so called^ is not 
recorded by any historian^ but Ls known only by the coinage 
which it issued. It did not sur\dvc for long; even before the 
King’s Peace it seems to have been dissolved. 

The vast Persian Empire wm divided inttj regions called 
satrapies^ and the first satrap of Curia was a maa of Myiasa by 
the name of llyssaldonius; he w^as succeeded by his son Plcca- 
toinnoSj and in 377 by the latter’s son 3rlausolus. Mausolus was 
an able, energetic and ambitious man, and he took advantage 
of the great distance of his satrapy from the PerKian capital to 
make liLinself virtually an independent ruler, though he never 
actually took tlie title of king. He w'as not unopposed in Caria 
itself, for we hear of plots against his life, and on one occasion 
in aOT The Carians’—that is evidently the Carian federation— 
sent an envoy to the Great King, possibly tuconipLaiti of his 
conduct. The King, however^ took Mausolus* part, and in 
the other cases the plotters were punished with death or 
exile. 

Mausolus’ capital was at Mylasa, the principal city of inland 
Carla and his own home town. Sechig, however, the much liner 
position of llalicumassus, he decided to rebuild that city on a 
much grander scale and make it his headquarters. This wras one 
of the iirst steps in the great plan to which Ids life was devoted, 
nothing less than the irclienisation of the whole of Caria. The 
old Lelegiaji towns of Bklyndus and Syangela he rebuilt on new 
sites witli a greatly enlarged area; the others he suppressed lind 
transferred their inhabitants ta Ilalicanaissiis. At the extremi¬ 
ties of his satrapy he fortified Latmus and Caunus with splen¬ 
did walls, replacing the Carian name of the former with the 
Greek name Ileracleia. He w^as active also in the Greek cities of 
the coast; we have decrees passed in his honour at lasus and 
even at Ionian Erythnie, though they give no details, but 
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merely refer to him as a bcnefaettir. Inner Caria, too, wouU no 
doubt luive l>een treated in similar fasluon, but Mausolus died 
comparatiYsly young in b.c., and this part of his work re- 
TTUuiied uncompleted. 

Nor vras much done in. this way by die metnljers of his 
family who followed him. He had two sisters and two brothers; 
the elder sister, Artemisia, was also his ivifc, and it w'as she 
who built his tomb, the Mausoleum. Tliey had no chdclreii, and 
Artemisia succeeded to the rule of Carisi; within a few years, 
however, she died of grief, and the elder brother Idrieus came 
to power. He married the younger sister Ada, but he, too, 
quickly died, wliereupon the younger brother rixodnrus ex¬ 
pelled Ada to exile in Aiinda and took command himself. It 
seems Uiat Fixodarus had not the title of satrap, but ruled 
unofflcially; the otheial Persian appointee was a man of the 
name of Oronlohutes, and Pixodarus called him in to share the 
government. When Pixodarus, too, died before lung Oronto- 
bates was left in control, and tliJs w'as the pKisitioa when Alex¬ 
ander arrived in 33 k 

Alexander’s conquest of the Peraian Empire proceeded with 
remarkable .speed and success. Only in a few places was he 
rigorously resisted, and one of tliesc was HaUcaniassus. After 
its capture^ he brought back Ada, with whom he liud alrcadv 
had friendly dealings^, and handed over the whole of Caria to 
her. 

How long Ada’s rejitored rule lasted is not known. By tlie 
time that Alexander’s successors had begun to fight for the 
country she had disappeared. Alexander died at Babylon in 
323, leaving the vast territory he had conquered witJiout a 
ruler. His gencmis proceeded to divide it among themselves, 
but before long they grew dissatisfied with the region allotted 
to them, and for a generation they warred constantly against 
one Biiother. Pruminciit among them, and among the most 
iimbitious. were Antigonus and Lysunachus, but their suc¬ 
cesses w'ere not lasting; eventually three jjermaneut kingdoms 
were cslablished, those of Macedonia with Greece, of Egypt 
under the Ptolcinie.s, and of Syria under the Seleucids, wiLli 
kings named either Scleucus or Aiitiochus. Western Asia 
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MLiior, nut Iklling ckarly within any of tliesep rontiniied to be a 
bone of contentiuti among all of them. 

To these tlirce pow ers tw^o others must be added, namely the 
kingdom of Pcrgaiimm, eiitiiblished soon after 280 b.c., with 
kings named Eumencs or AtLalus^ and later the Rhodians^ who 
hiid built lip a considerable sea-poAver, Tlie history of -\sia 
during the third centujy is exeecdingly wnfused, and 
consists largely of a struggle between tlje Ptolemies and 
Seleiieids; their muitt inter^t wsis naturaliy concentrated on 
the Creek cities, whose sMpp<krt avus usefid to them, and many 
places ehanged hands more than once* Some account of tlie 
forhmes of the mdividual cities Avill Ije found below. 

As the powxr of Egypt and SjTia Aveakened during the 
course of tlie centnr^'', the others began to take a hand. The 
Rhodians had acquired a considerable area of territory'' on 
the mainland opposite their isbmd, and Attains T of Pergamum, 
after breaking the Seleueid auLliority, had by about 227 ri.C* 
extended his rule as far south as Caria, though AvitJjout estab¬ 
lishing himseP hrmly. At this point, perhaps in order to check 
any further progress by Attalus^ Antigonus III of Maccdon, 
called Doson, made an expedition into Caria, This iTas not a 
conquest; he met with no ojipoaition and was w^ell reeeiveci by 
the citiesp which acted independently. In eftect he found the 
CMimti'y witlioiil a ruler^ apart from the somewhat enigmatic 
figure of Olynipicbus. Tliis man had been a general of Seleucus 
11, and had held the countiy^ ufoiuic! Mylasa in his name* 
About 215 b.c. Sclcucns decided to grant >tylasa freedom and 
ordered 01>Tnpichns to evacuate the district* This, however, he 
failed to do, for whatever reason; instead, he seems to have 
made himself into an independenl dynast, AjiLigorius left him 
undisturVMi<l+ and Avhen Pliilip y became king of Maccdon in 220 
Olympiebus maintained gexjd relations with him. His authority 
was in any case veiy' limited, and the cities did not recognise 
liiiii as their ruler. How long he lived is not know lu but by 201 
aL least he has disappeared from the scene. 

Ill that year Philip himF?e]f came to Uaria* By a series of 
raids in the Aegemi and the Black Sea he had incurred the 
hostility of Rhodes and Pergamum, and tiiese combined to 
ilefeat him in a sca-b!ittle off Chios, Pldlip thereupon took an 
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ftmiy into Curia, where at least he expected to be well le- 
fflived, in view of the previous good relations cstahJLshed bv 
Antigonus, iLs campaign, however, was bi«lly mismanaged; lie 
found himself beleaguered hi Bargylia by the Pergameue fleet 
for the wJitile winter, and was glad to escape the following 

It IS during the tliird century that we first hear of a second 
Canan federation, known as the Chrysaoric League. This was 
common to all Carions and was organised ou the old village- 
system, so that each city’s voting strength depended on the 
mim^r of villages on its territory. The League met to discuss 
tbi alfaim at the sanctuary of Zeus Chrj-saoreus near Stra- 
tomceia. Its relation to the old Carian League is not clear, but 
since the latter eontuiued ut least down to the first century 
wo'' federations must have existed simultaneously. 

Wlieu the Chry^onc League was Jirst founded is not known; it 
may well Ivavc lieen older than the foundation of Stratonicdji, 
ut the earliest actual evidence for it is a newly discovered in- 
scnption of 267 B.i 

brought him into conflict 
with the growing power of the Romans, who were just begin- 
rnng to interest themselves in the affairs of Greece. In 197 Sc 
a pitehed battle end^ with the defeat of Philip, after w hich 

! w," ostentatiously declared that all Greek 

cities, both m Europe and in Asia, should be free. 

was not impressed bv this 
prodamation. In the same year, 197, in a rapid campai’gn he 
overra Q the south and much of tlie west coast of ,Ysia Jlinor iu 
a detomiiied clTort to regain the old Seleucid empire. His 

the Roman armies for tlie 

defeated. Jiy the 
winch follow ed, tlaria and Lveia were given 

of 

resented f„„ ,|„ stort. The Lyoinns espeeially resisted eon 
trenons and in 107 nxr. the fnrintus, J. otsaiised a revS 
See M.a,, ^ 
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Tbe revolt failed, but in tlie same year the Roman Senate 
issued u decree declaring Caria and Lyeia free. 

Freedom ksted until s.c., wlien\4ttalus HI Ijequcalhed 
the kmgdom of Fergaraurn to Rome, Tiik unprecedented ges¬ 
ture, Tvliieli has been compared vvitli that of a captain scuttling 
his own ship, was not allowed to pass unchallenged. A certain 
Anslonicus, claiming kinsliip with the royal lionse, at once 
attempted to secure the kiiigsiiip for himself. After some 
successes he was suppressed by the Homans, who tliere- 
u|K)n, ill B.C., organised the Fergamotie territory os the 
province of Asia. In this proidncc Curia (but not Lycia) was 
incltided. 

riic RoniiiJi provincial government was highly unsatis¬ 
factory, chiefly owing to the cupidity of the governors and of 
Roman nierclumts and bankers who found abundant oppor- 
tiinities for enriching themselves. Accordingly, when in 88 b.c. 
the king of Pontus on the Blaek Sea, xMithridates VI, decided 
to overrun the province, he was in most places welcomed as a 
liberator. By his command all the Romans in tbe province, to¬ 
gether with their families, were ruthlessly butchered, to the 
number, it is said, of 80,000 jjersons. The Roniaii defence w'as 
at first feeble, but In 85 Mithridates was (uiiilly worstetl in the 
field and expelled from Asia. Hk second attenipt twelve years 
later did not reach as far us Carla. 

The civil wars in Rome during the first century n,c. cannot 
he recounted in detail here. Tlie murder of Juhus Caesar in 4i 
B.C. was followed by u had time for the provincials. The ‘tjTun- 
nicides Uru Lus and Cassius, finding themselves for the moment 
in supreme power, and regarding the provinces iij the usual 
way as a convetilent source of wealth and manpower, pro¬ 
ceeded to the east to raise money and troops. Back in Rome, 
liowevcr, Mark Antony hud roused the peoplc^s feelings against 
the murderers, and in tU he, together witli Octavmn, the great- 
nephew of Cnesnr, and Lepidus, another of CuesaFs supporters, 
w-cre appointed Triumvirs for the ordering of the State’. Tlieir 
first act was to proscribe the enemies of Caesar. Brutus and 
twins, fawd with inevitable war, redoubled their exactions 
from the provincials, requiring from them a levy equal to ten 
years’ normal taxes. The clash came in 42 fl.c. at the buttle of 
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Philippi, wbej-e Atitony ami Octa’^'inn were victorious, both 
Bnitus and being kilkai 

Tlie \nctors then divided liic vvorUl btdween Uiem^ the ea^jt 
falling lu Antony* This change proved no blesiSkiiig lo the pi^j- 
vinciaJs. Autoiiy at once adopted an arrogajit, quasi-royal 
styde, taking the title of 'Ijitter-day Dionysus', and among 
other things repeating Erutiis'w demands for the equivalent of 
ten year^" taxation. Before long, lioweveri he fell under the 
spell of Cleoputrii^ queen of Egypt, aiid l)etouk himself lo the 
pleasures of the palace at rVlexandrm. 

Asia was thus left ungoarded, find this alTordetl an oppor- 
tunity for an event without paraliel in Roman Ihstoi-y. Briitns 
and Cassius, when the show'dow n with the Triumvirs w^as imitii- 
neat, in their desire to raise forces find gone so far as to 
approach the Parthians, Romeos most formidable enemy, for 
assistajice. They sent as their envoy a young man by the name 
of Labieuus. He proved a good negotiator, but bt?fore be could 
bring them aid from this source Brutus and Cassius w^ere flead. 
Nevertheless, the Parthiau king was persuaded to send a ft>rce 
against the Romans, and Labienus was put at its head {40 
B.c*)* The undefended province of Asia quickly fell a prey to 
the barbarians uncler their Ronmn comniander, though resis¬ 
tance W'ns offered in a few placesj^ Curia in particular suffered 
severely^ In face of this inroad Antmiy found Inmself oldiged 
to leave Ckopatm's side; in 3fl he sent a strong force to Curia 
to deal with it. Labienus liastily withdit?w to Cilicia, whither 
he was pursued, brought to battle, defeated and put to death. 

Free again to return to the charms of AlexandrLa, Antony 
proceeded to excesses w hieh finally led to his dow nfall. Led on 
by the umbitious Cleopatra, he dee Jared her children by 
Caesar and himself noininai rulers of the various regions of the 
east, and liiiuscir as virtual monareh of the inhabited Avorld. 
I'his was too much for Octaviah, who resell ved that LL old ally 
must be suppressed. War followed, and at Llie sea-batMc of 
Actium in 31 at whieli Clcopalni was i>rescnt, she uiid 
Antony were declHively defeated* 

This was the end of the Roman Republic; in 21) n.v. the 
Empire was founded, w iUi Octovian, w ho then received Ihc title 
^ Si*c below, pp. 56, 
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of Augustus, as the first Emperor. TJie condition of the etistern 
proviiites at otiee improved. To Caria^ which had sulTered more 
than most, tlic new Emperor showed himself a good friend; and 
in general, from now ou during the long period of peace which 
followed, the cities were able to develop their industries and 
resources and conduct tlieir local alTairs io comfort* They Tvere 
still, as before^ under the orders of the goveniDr, e:teept 
nominally tliose whieli were recognised as Tree', Trictida and 
allies of the Roman i*eople'; hut w^e now hear far less of the 
exactions and injustices wdiieh had disfigured the Republican 
adtuIni.sLruliojn Most of them grLH%" rieli and prosperous, and 
adorned themselves wdth the fine buildings whose mins stand 
today. 

In Carin the smaller, inland cities w'ere at last able to enjoy 
the benefits of cis-ilisation which Mausolus had not lived to 
confer on them. Their inhabitants were matidy the old Carian 
stock; the olflcial language^ since .4Iesaiider^s conquesl, ivas 
Greek; and as time went on Lhc Roman merchants and otliers 
made their way further and furtlier into the interior. Brigand¬ 
age was still a menace^ and continued unruliness in the remoter 
parts required the establishment of Roman military colonjes^ 
though none are know'u in Caria itself. Rut the general picture, 
for the first hvo centuries of the Empire^ is one of contentment 
and prfjsperity. Of the proAdncial Commonalties and their rela¬ 
tions with the Emperor, of the worship of the Emperors, and 
of tlie multitudinous festivals celebrated annually oc quad- 
Tcnnially ail over the cast, enough has been saiti elsew'here.i In 
such a long peritxl free from war the cities bad naturally little 
individual histor}% For the most part an oecasional carLhquake 
or a visit from the Emjicror is about all there is to record. 

Decline set in in tlie third century. Under a rapid succession 
of Emjjerors, some barbarian, many incompetent, most short- 
lived^ the pow’er of the Empire was gradually weakened. The 
process w^as accelerated in the middle of the century, first by an 
appalling plague ivhich raged over tlie whole Empire for litteen 
years, and second by the tmublesome inroads of the Goths, 
who at one time made their w^ay as far south as Eililetus. To- 
wards the end of the century the Emperor Diocletian made a 

^ Mee 'lurkej-^ pp. 55-7. 
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reorganisation of the provinces^ by which Caria became for the 
first time a separate proWoce- 

Christianity was on the whole alow to take hold in Cariap Tl^c 
region was not visited by St. Paul, and the only early diurches 
seem to be those of Laodicem and Colossae on the extreme 
fringe of the country* It was not, it appears;, imtil Cliristianity 
was oCneialiy adopted by Constantine that the new religion 
made any real headway in Carin* Tlie subsequent fortunes of 
the country belong to Byzauime and Turkish history and are 
not the business of the present work- 
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Mylasa 


ONX-y THREE CETIE8 of inlEtid Caiia are eonsidtred 'note;- 
wortJiy' by StmUi; they arc Mylecia, Alabanda aad Stni- 
tonieeia. The first two of these names, with tlieirold Anatolian 
endings in -asa and -nda, are sufficient proof of very early 
foundation; Stratoniceia, on the other hand, Greek in name 
and foundation, was not yet 300 yeans old in Strabo’s day. 

A theory heJd by certain scholars was mentioned abovc^ 
which connects the name of JMylasa with ttie passage of the 
Lyclans fn>jm Miletus to their fuml home in the soutlu This 
theory is by na means proved, and tliere is nothiiig else to 
suggest a Lyeian origin for Mylasa, wJiieh is indeed generally 
thought of as the most Carian of all cities. Stephan us of BysMin- 
tium in his Ethnic^^ says that she took her name from a certain 
My las UK, son of Chrj'saor and a descendant of Sisyphus mid 
Aeolus—all imprestKive but unsuhstantial genenlogj^ Apart 
from this obvious fabrication nothing is recorded of the eity^s 
origin. Its earliest historical mention is at the beginning of the 
seventh century, w^hen a Mylasa n by name Arselis U said to have 
hclf>ed Gyges in liis conlest for the throne of Lydia; even at 
that early date Carians were serving as mercenaries. 

LTjidcr Persian rule from the middle cjf the sixth oeiiturv the 
individual cities were gowrned by tymnts appointed with 
Persian approval, and in oOO jjx'* the tyrant of ^lylasa ivas a 
certain OJlatus, son of Jbaitollis. In the Persian fleet led by 
Aristagoras, tj'raiit of Miletus, aguinst the island of Naxos^ 
this Oliatus served as a sliip’s captain] following the failure of 
the attack Aristagoras determined upon revolt against the 
Great King, and began by capturing by means of a trick a 

* See above, p. 19. telovv. p. 191, n. i. 
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jiuiiilK'r of the captuUis, tyrants of tjicir various eitics, iticlud- 
ing OJiatus. ^Vhflt vv'as dime with him dix^ not appear, as he is 
not mciitiuned again, but Mylasa, like mti^t of the CariaiLs, 
joined in the revolt; and u few years later, when the Persian 
army sent to suppress them was ambushed and destroyed, the 
Carian leader was a brother of Oliatns named Heraclidcs. 
Wliether this man had succeeded his brother as tj’rant of 
Alyiasu is doubtful; he is Iieard of once again, when he is said to 
have toiiglit at Artemisin rri. Scholars are divided in opinion as 
to vrhethcr this refers to Llie battle fought by the Greeks against 
the Persians in -tSO a.c. or to another Artemisium iit Spain; in 
any ease it seems evident tliat lleraclides felt it wise to est^pe 
from Persian vengeajice by withilrawing from Asia. 

In tlie Confederacy of Delos, founded in -178, Mylasa may or 
may not have been an original member; her situation coni' 
paratively far inland, and the flight of Heraclides, suggest the 
probability that she had fallen back into Persian hands. Later 
slie was iridaded, and from 4 jM to I W paid regularly a tribute 
of one talent or rather less. Tliis assessment, though lower than 
that of several of the Ldegian towns on the Myndus peninsula, 
indicates that :Mylasa was even at this early date the leading 
city in her own di.strict; her neiglibours Euromus, Hydae and 
Chaleetur were all assessed at a much lower figure. After JiO 
the Athenians removed nil these places from the list of members, 
and by the end of the century, if not much earlier, the whole of 
inland Cnria was once more under Persian control, 

Ihe days of Mylasa's greatness folloTvcd in the early fourth 
century under the djmasts (officially Persian satraps) Hyssal- 
doiniis, Uoeatomnos and Mausolus; Mylasa was at once their 
home town and thuir capital. Tlie spectacular career of 
Mausolus has been described above, hut his rule was not un¬ 
opposed at home. An inscription found at Mylasa records tliree 
decrew pas-sed by the Mylasams in 36T, 3Q| and 355 u.c.; we 
read in the first that a certain Arhssis, sent the Car Ian 
Ivcague on an embassy to the Great King, abused his trust and 
plotted against Mnusolus, for which he was put to death and 
his properly made over to MausoUis himself; in the second, that 
the sons of Peldemos had insulted the statue of Heeatomnos 
and had their goods put up to public sale; in the third that one 
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son of Paetyes hud attempted tlie Ijle of Mausulusi dur¬ 
ing the annual festival at Labraynda and had been lynched on 
the spot, that a further investigation had revealed that another 
man named Th^'^ssus was involved in the plot^ and that the 
property" o( both was sold for the benefit of Mausolus- 

Among tJie many changes intnidueed by the HecatomnidsT 
and especially j^hmsolus^ it is not inipiYjhahJe that should 
count tJie foundation of t!ie city on its pera:iaiieiit site at IMilus. 
There are reasons for believing tliat until the fourth century 
>ly]asa stood on the great rock of Pe^in, some three miles south 
of ^filas. This questiem will be discussed more fully below^ but 
it may be noticed here thut the site at Wilm is a most unusual 
one for an early Parian city, quite unlike the hilltop positions 
that w'ere generally chosen. Her situation on the plain at the 
foot of a ctifisiderable mountain was thought surprising in 
antiquiLy\ ami a certain Roman governor is said to have ex¬ 
claimed^ *lf the man who foutided this city felt no fear^ had he 
at least no shame?* On tJic other hand, tJie proximity of the 
adjacent mountain had the advantage that it afforded an 
abundant supply of got^d-qualit^.^' marble^ so that the city was 
unusually ^vell equipped w ith fine public buildings. A profes¬ 
sional harpist named Stratoniciis, w'hose hrm^ mots w^ere 
famous, once gave a recital in Mylasa^ and noticing the great 
number of temples, prefaced it not with the usual words ^Oyez 
ye peoples^ but with the change of a single letter, 'Oyez ye 
temples^—ax it might be 'Oyez ye steepIes^ 

In ccmtiexioii with Alexander's eatiipaigii no xpeeial mentiori 
is made of Mylaaa, except that the Athenian statesiiiait Plio- 
cioti, whose policy was consistently pro-Macedoniaiu is said to 
have been offered iiy Alexander the revenues of four cities in 
Asia ilinor, one of which was ^tylasii, Phocion* however, 
declined. 

Even after the transference by Mausolus of the capital to 
Ilalicamasaus, and the great enlargement of that city, Hklylasa 
continued to be the chief centre of her own district* She had 
from ancient times pEJsses!^ed the sanctuary at l4ihraynda, and 
the 1 ‘ecent Swedish excat'atioiis on tluit site have thrown con¬ 
siderable light on conditions in the third century. Under 
Ptolemy II the region was claimed as part of the Egyptian 
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empire* iit\d its aflkirs >vere conducted by the Chr^rsaoric 
League mtli Ptolemaie fiupport; the I^gne may pijs?^itjly for a 
time have held its meetings at Myiasu* laefore Jjtiiig moved to 
Stnitoniceia- But the Eg>"ptiaii control was ^ ery weak* and 
AnLita'hus II of Syria (2(11- b,c.) had little ditticulty in re¬ 

conquering the country; and one of the first acts of bis sue* 
eessor* Selciicus 11* was to declare iMyhisa a free city* Not that 
this meant in practice very much. ^Freedom^ implied really 
litllc niore than freedom from occupation by a garrison and the 
right to administer its own territory, subject always to mter- 
ference at the king’s pleasurcn But Seleucid rule was hardly 
stronger than tlie l^tolcmaic, and some twenty years later the 
IVLaeedonian king Antigonus Dusoti {22U 221 n.c.) occiipieci 
Caria- lie w^as well received at iMylasa, and friendly relations 
with Macedonia eonLiniied during the early years of his suc- 
cesstar* Philip V. A letter from Philip, wTitten in 220,Tvasfound 
at Lahraynda confirming the Mylasan pf.xssessif}n of the sane- 
tuary. Later, in 201 a.c.i after defeat at sea by the 

combined fleets of Riiodes and Pergamum, he made IiLs way to 
Carin; during the following Avinter, beleaguered in Bargylia and 
at his wits’ end for the mcaiLS of feeding his armyj he w'as 
helped by the Mylasans with supplies^ Failing* howeverp to 
obtain further assiatance, he turned upon tiie city and made an 
attack on it* though wdOiout success* It appears that the 
iMylasoJis bad reverted to the Sdeueid tmusc under Antioebus 
111* who a few years afterwards occupied the country almost 
without resistance. 

Some years later* in 139 b.c.* alter the defeat of Antioehus, 
when the Homan delegates at Apamea gave Caria to the 
Rliodians, they expressly declared Mylasa to he free from pay¬ 
ment of tribute. Despite this relief the Mylasans w^cre no more 
pleased tlian the other Carians with Rhodian rule, and in ICT 
n,c\ they organised a rebellion* Seizing 'the cities in Euromus" 
{that isj Euromiis itself, Olymus* Chalector and perhaps some 
others) they obtained help from Alabanda; but I heir combined 
forces were promptly engaged and defeated by the Rhodians 
at Ort hosia. The rebellion wnjtevidently spreading* for Orthejsia 
lies away to the north-east Ijcyond the river Marsyas. But all 
this was iit once rendered meaningless by the Roman decree in 
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tiicsame year that the Rliixlizms should withdraw and Caria be 
left free. 

During tlic comparatively peaceful period which followed, 
Alyiasa, now somewhat overshadow^ed by her neighbour Stra- 
tomceia, took oecasioii to improve her s bind Lug. Already as 
early as 2flft n.c, aim had requested and obtained from Miletus a 
treaty of *^soJiolity^ that is a grant of reciprocal citiKensbip; 
she now^ proceeded to bring all the cities in her neighbourhood 
under her OTvn control by means of treaties of ^synipolity*. The 
men of Eun^Tnus, Chaleetor^ llydaCp Olymus and Labraynda 
now l>ecume citizens of Mylasn, and were allotted to one of the 
three tribes of tJiat city. These tribes w'cre a very ancient insti¬ 
tution at Mylasaj back in the fourth century we find decrees 
ratified by 'Mausolus and tJie three tribes'^ and their names arc 
thoroughly Cariam tlic Otorcondeisj the Conodorcondeis and 
the Hyurbesytae. They w^re subdivided into clans, with equaUv 
outlandish names^ and these again into families. 

Quarrels about territory were alw^ays common between 
Greek cities, and m 143 b.c. when Prienc and Magnesia dis¬ 
puted a piece of land, Alylasa was selected by the Roman 
praetor to act as adjudicator. This w^as something of a compli¬ 
ment for a Ciarian city, and shows the exrtelvt to which she wna 
by this time accepted into the Hellenic sphere, Mylasn herself 
had about the same time a similar quarrel mth Stmtouieeia, 
which was referred for settlement to Rome. 

Ill the Roman province of-\sia, Mylasa» like Alabandup, w^as 
chosen as the seat of a c&niCTiwjft that is a centre w^herc the 
provincial governor held assizes; and in general relations wdth 
Rome were good and friejidlyp Nevertheless, >[yiasa could not 
escape from the effects of the unsatisfactory government under 
the Roman Republic, and by the nikldJc of the first century 
B,c, the citv was in debt to a Roman banker named Cluvius and 
unable to meet her commitments. 

At this same period Mylasa's affairs w^ere controlled by two 
distiuj^ished citizens by name Euthydemus and llybreas. 
'Roth% says S trabo, 

were orators and popular leaders. Euthydemus inherited 
from his family great wealth and distinction, to which he 
added personal ability, and so attained to great honour not 
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otily in hb own country' but all Ashi^ llybreas^ on the 
olhef liiindt left by his fatJier a paek-uiiile m\d its 
groomj with the^ for a time he made his tiving, then jiXler 
studying under DioLrephes of Aiitiocheia he returned home 
and served under the clerk of tlie market. Having by this 
means made a little money he entered politics^ and rapidly 
ai'qnired influenc?e, both in Euthydemus' lifetime and more 
espeeially after liis death, becoming indeed the citj'^'s leading 
statesman. Euthydemus^ howeYTr, while he livedo w^as by 
far the more dominant^ and used his power for the 
gocKl; so that even though there was a touch of the iyraii- 
uteal in his methods, tliis wiis fully compensated by the re¬ 
sulting benefit. In this eonuc^don a s&ying of Hybreas was 
much applauded: *Euthydemus\ he said,* "you are a neces¬ 
sary evil for our eity^ for we can live neiLlier with you nor 
without you’. Hybreas^ despite his great leputaLion and his 
services to his citj\ came to grief by his oppositioti to 
Labienus;! for when the ParthLans were already in control of 
Asia, and Labieniis arrived with a ParLhiati army, most of 
the cities, being |3eaceable and unarmed, suhinitted to him^ 
but Zeno of Laodiceia uijd Hybreas refused and roused their 
cities against him. Hybreas furthermesre provoked Lablenns^ 
a foolish and ircuseible youths by a cerbiin answer he made: 
when Labieuus delated himself emperor of Parthia, 'Then', 
said Hybreas, T call myself emperor of Carin". Labienus 
thereupon attacked the city. Hylireas liimself lie failed to 
capture, as he had withdrawn to Rhcirtes, but he w'recked 
Ills house with all its fine l>e1ongings, and ravaged the w'holc 
city. When he had gone from Asia Hybreas retiimcd and set 
about restoring his own fortunes and those of ^lylasa. 

It waii nevertheless sonic time licforu Mylasa recovered from 
this disaster. In 31 n.c., when Augnstus (then called Octavian) 
after his final victory at Actiuni w as soiourniiig in Samos, the 
Mylasaos sent au emhassy to him reminding him of the citizens 
they had lust as prisoners slaughtered by Labieims, of tlic 
holiest of their temples destroyed, of Iheir territory ravaged 
and thdr farms burtied. Augustus' reply wa.s engraved on stone 
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hy the Mylai^aiiB^ from livliich it miiy bt inferred tliat it was 
fiivourable; but the ^stutie is t\ijw fjrokcii and w’e do not know 
wbat help he may have given. It is, however, likely that it was 
at thb time, or soon after, that the temple of Rome and Augus¬ 
tus was ertiitcd which was still standing in the Lighleenth 
eentury. Some years later the city was still in tinancml straits 
and compelled to borrenv niisney from its own citizens. 

Under the Empire^ here as elsewhere, prosperity returned+ 
and Mjdiisa, like the other cities, has little or no individual 
history. Coinage eontmucs dmvn tn the third century, ami later 
the city was the seat of a bishopric under the metropohtau of 
Aphrodisias. 

The principal deity of Mylasa w^as Zeus, who ivaf^ worship|K?d 
under three titles, two of tJieni with an alias, Tlie first is Zeus 
Carins, whose cult was the most important in early times be¬ 
fore tlie advent of the Hecatoniiiids- Me had, as Herodotus 
tells us, an ancient ssanctuary at Mylasa, to which, besides 
Carians, their traditional kinsmen the Lydians and ^lysians 
w^ere alsfi admitted, but no others, even if they spoke Cariaii. 
He was the god of the ‘Commonalty of the Cariaiis^ a league 
wiiicii survived, though with reduced importanee, at least 
down to the first century b.c. His temple and sanctuary have 
been identified by some scholars with the great enclosure on 
the east slope of the hill of Hisarbasi in but it has re¬ 

cently been proposed to locAte it on the rock of Peifui outside 
Mil As on the soutli. 

The second is the Zeus of Labraynda, called either Zeus 
Labmjmdus or Zeus Stratius. He, too, is mentioned by Ilercn 
dotus^ who notes timt Zeus was not worshipped elscwdiere 
under the title Stratius. His cult, tJiougli ancient, was a purely 
local affair until it was atloptcd wliolcheartedly by the Heca- 
tomnids, who greatly increased the splendour of the sanctuary 
at LabrajTidti {de^ribed by Herodotus as a hxrge and sacred 
grove of plane-tre^}, raised the cult to be the most revered in 
Mylasa, ajid stamped the figure of the god on tlieir coins. On 
these he is showm stand iog^ in Greek dress, with a double axe 
(fairriyj) over his right shoulder and a long spear in his left hajid. 
These weapons mark his character as Stratius, or *lmlita^y^ 

^ See belaw, p. -Hr 
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Later coins, however, slu>w the ]ietu;i1 eiilt-^to.t’sic of w'ood 
w^hich stood in the temple. This is uf very iU-eUaie upjiearance, 
remiiiLsccnt in some ways of the Ephesian Arterids; the liearded 
deity si-atids stiflly with liis feet tog^ether, swathed from the 
waist downwards in u eriss-ertiss of hands like a mummy; in his 
hands are the double axe and s|jear; on his he-ad is a cylindrical 
headdress (pc/ftjij]; he wears n necklace and a kind of breastplate 
with iiunieroiis hreastdike protuberances. The last three of 
these features are essentially feminine, and consort oddly with 
the beard ami the weapons; and it has been suggested that the 
Zeus of Labra^mda tnust at a veiy' early date have been hi a 
manner fused with a female deity who preceded him. The 
crossed bands have been compared with the network pattern 
on the omphalus-stone at Delphi* winch w'oiild mean tJiat 
Zeus at Labrajmda hud oracular functions; Oik c^ncstion will 
be mentioned again bclow^i but others prefer to see a tionne^c- 
inii with the Egyptian Osiris. From the fourth century on- 
w^ards Zeus Labrajmdus, or Stratins^ Avas nn outstanding deity 
of the Carians^ 

The third is Zeus Qsogns*^ the only one of the tliree w^ho is 
strictly l^ilylusan^ He was more particularly the gotl of the 
trilje OtorcondciSj but his cult was in effect the most important 
in Mylasa itself* and his renown cxlcnclcd over all Carla and 
even beyond. He stands on a par with Zeus Luhmyndus; on the 
coins of iWylasa the two gods* attributes are often combined, 
and the same mun might on occo-sion be priest of botln His 
sanctuary stood just outside the city® ami was remarkable fur a 
strtmge phenomenon; it possessed a spring of salt water, though 
the sea is ten miles away. It appears that the water had 
originally been fresh but had chang^ its nature; Theophrastus 
rather naively a I tributes this change tej the frequency of 
thunderbolts in the region. \\'hcther l>eeaiise uf this iihenom- 
enon, or perhaps more likely because theCarinns had once licfen 
B maritime people^ Zeus Osogos had to a great extent the 
character of a inarine deity; his sjx-tujil attributes arc the tri¬ 
dent ami the crab, and some scholars have sought tij explain 

^ Site bclmv, pp. 6S-^. 

® Or Ofc^gDii- ihe form viirif«f in the 

^ Sto Ueloiv. pp. 41—2- 
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the Carian name Osiigtis by li purim^xiun wiLb tlic sca^. Tlie 
trident was the ernblem of the SL»a-^^od Poseidon (inherited by 
Briiatiiiiajp and the Creeks, always ready to identify barbajjafi 
deities with their own, combined his nnme with tluit of Zeus 
and oaJkd the Carian god Zenopcjseidon* Tins composite uamc 
excited remark in ancient tinies as a curiosityj it ¥ras naturally 
never used by the Olorcondeis themselves. Athenaeus tells a 
pleasing story in Elds connexion. A certain musician by name 
Dorion paid a visit to Atylasa but had difficulty in hnding lodg¬ 
ing; he sat down to rest in a sanctuary outside the gates, and 
seeing the sacristan about his duties asked the name of the 
god* ^Zenoposeidon^^ was tlic reply. *No wonder then/ said 
Dorionj 4liai a iiicre mortal cannot find a bed, w hen even the 
godti have to double up.^ 

Zeus Osogos possessed, besides his tcniple and sanctuorj^* a 
considerable landed estate^ A scries of inscriptions dating to 
the first centurj' record tlie sale of land to tJie temple by 
private uwoiers; in most cases the ex-ow'ner then rents the land 
from the temple for liis own use* This practice, w hich was com¬ 
mon around Mylasa and elsevrhere, reflects the general shortage 
of money among the citiKeas in the early years of the pruviiiec 
of Asia* The lemplesj how'cvcr, seem to have maiLaged well 
enough* 

!^lylasa lias suffered the usual fate of a city continuously in¬ 
habited since antiquity^ and very' little now remains of the 
many temples and other buildings mentioned hy Strabo. Of the 
city walls nothing at all survives, though they are known to 
have existed, and for their position we have three chics only: 
the bandsouie gate now cafled Baltah Kapi; the fact that the 
temple of Zeus Osogos stood *in front of' {outside) the eityr and 
the situation of the numerous tombs, which may be supposed 
to have Iain, its usual, outside the wallsp The position of the 
gate suggests that the wall may have run up to the Topba.^j 
Hill {and jaerhaps also the Yeldejirmeni then south¬ 

wards and TDUJid betw een the Augusteumand the present Orta 
Okul, then bending northwards past the foot of the Hidirlik 
HilL 

^ The element -ng- has been CQiiip*reil with OkcaJl^)s^ tlie ficean, ftiid 
with the island This cannot Ic coniMered estaldlsheri. 
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Tlic uiiu^iisilly weak situatJoii t>i' the city has been noticed 
al>ove; but it was to Kume extent CQinpeiLsated by a subsidiary 
fortification on the Ilidirlik Hill just to the west. The upper 
part of this hill was eiielosed by a ring'wall whose line may 
still be followed, except in the south-eastern part, where it has 
disappeared. It is 8 feet thiek and staiids up to 8 feet high in 
places; Llie fnasonry is a very irregular ashlar» There are no 
sur^dving traces of buildings in the interior. Tliis furtihed 
enclosure must iiave served as a refuge for the people in time 
of danger. 

Baltali Kapi, dating probably from shortly l>efore the 
Christian era^ still stands virtually intact (Fh 1J. It takes its 
name from the double axe which is represented on the key¬ 
stone of the arch on the outer (northern) side. The decoration 
of the piers eonsisLs of a row of jlutes surmounting a row of 
Iialmettes. An aqueduct was carrietl over the gate, but this 
dates frejm a later period. 

Of Llie many temples originally possessed by Mj lasa, scanty 
remains of one only may now be seen. This has one column 
still erect and stands on the east slope of the Hisurbaji Hill in 
the middle of the towm. Tlie column (FI. 2), a handsome 
specimen of tJie Corinthian order^ stands on a podium some 
11 feet high of which only the east face is now visible. A flight 
of steps on the north side could be seen until recently* There 
is a panel on the eulufnn as if for ati inscriptionp hut nothing 
can bo read. Tlie temple was surrounded as usual by an 
extensive precinct. The eastern wall of this^ overlooking the 
canalp still stands for the whole of its lengthp about liMJ yards, 
to a height of eleven coimsiss in plac^es; the masonry i$ a rt^gular 
ashlur. Tliis temple^ like the lieltali Kapi^ probably liaies to 
the reconstruction of the city after the sack by Labienns in 
40 B.c. It hi not known with certainty to what deity it be¬ 
longed. jUI probability points to Zeas, and a friigmentarj' 
dedication was found close by inscribed To Zeus , , but tlie 
dhitingui-shuig epithet was broken away. Not, surely, Zeus 
OsDgo.s^ whose [ireciiict stood outside the city; presumably 
then Zeus Carius or Zens Strati us. Most scholars are inclined 
to prefer the former. 

The temple of Zeus Os«>gos has quite disappeared, but its 
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[KwitScMi i.H kno^vTi; it st(M>d i>iitsSde the city wall on the SDulii- 
west. Not u single of the temple itsicif has ever l>een seen 
in modern times, but u part of tlje wall of the surrounding 
precinct still exists. It stands to the west of tlie Guvcg Dede 
Tijrl>esi in the quarter of Haci Ilyas; all this part of the town is 
now buill overj. and the wall is mostly hidden amung the 
houses and gimlerLs. It is a fine ixilygonal walh still some 
1ft feet high in places, eonstrueted of large blocks; one of its 
stones measures U feet by 3 feet 8 inches (PL 3)* Masonry of 
iliiA kind dates normally to the fifth century b.c. Xcdhing more 
can be seen tCKiaVj but fornierlY^ when this was open grtamd, 
there stood a row of eolumns extending at right-angles from 
near the south end of the wall; in 1831 there were fourteen^ in 
1933 only two- These belonged to a sloa which once surrounded 
tlic preeiriet. Four of them were inscribed w^th the names of 
priests of "Zeus Osogos. Zeqs Zenoposeidon^; another recorded 
that a certain ex-priest of Zeus presented eight columns to 
Zeus Osogos* The style of the scri|jt^ mid the Ronmii nanies of 
the priest, ahuiv that this colonnade must date to the Iin|>erial 
period. At the house of Ismail Hakki Bey* close beside tlie 
wall* the wTiter in 1970 saw^ two column ^stumps, mticJi 
battered and nearly buried^ but said to be eaeli about U feet 
long; whether these may be remnant?? of the stoa in question 
he could not determine* Of the famous spring of salt water 
nothing has ever been seen* 

A third temple^ that of Augustus and tlic deiHed Rome, was 
seen and described by early tjm vellcrs. Wheler's mm panions 
in lft75 saw "sl fair temple of marble", wdth the dedication on 
the architrave, Ilis flnnving shows six Ionic columns on the 
front, with kaf decoration ait the top and bottoni of tlie sliafts. 
The position of this temple, a littk north of the present Orta 
Okulp has recently i>ecn determined by means of an in.'^cription, 
but nothing of it now remains. 

A tlicatre was, of course, an essentml feature of all Greek 
cities of any siae* That of Mylasa was situated on tlie east 
slope of the Topba;?! Hill, outside the city; but nil that survives 
is the hollow in tlie Inllxide* Exeavations on tlie w^est side of 
this hill brought to light theatrical masks, and show^etl further¬ 
more that a shrine of Nemesis must have stood close by* 
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Othersvise the \nsiblc ruins of [ire restricted to 

tombs. Two of these xit lesist are wtU worth a visit. The best 
know'n is tliat ealled fiOmij^kesenj on the western fringe of the 
town (PJ. 5)j it is now'appi-oaehocl by a hroad road. It is a hand¬ 
some twQ-storeyed building dating probably from the same 
period siS the Baltnli Kapi, in flic late first eentur)' e.c* The 
upper storey Is surrtjunded by an open eoloimade* with a 
square pilaster at each corner and tw'o partially fluted oval 
columns on each of the four sides^ the decoration is similar to 
that of the Baltali Kapi. The roof is formed of live layer^s of 
blocks r w ith each layer placed diagonally across the atiglcs of 
the one below, and decreasing upw^ank in size to form a 
shallow pyramid, Tlie undei^ide is adorned with plants and 
geometric shapes, and is thought to have been originally 
painted* The Jow^er storey, tlie actual grave-chamber* has a 
wall of broad-and-narrow' masonry and contains four pillars 
supporting the floor of the upper storey. The door is on 
the west side towards the north end, and is now" closed with a 
grille, w'hich is usually kept locked. An interesting feature is a 
small funnel-shaped hole in the floor of the upper rliambcrp 
evidently intended for the pouring of libations to the dead 
mall in the tomb below. To see this it is necessary either to 
clamber up to the upper storey or to finfl the guardian %vho 
holds the key. 

Some tw"o miles to the south of the tow^n at a spot called 
SOleyman Kava^, on the left of the road from Milas to 
Giillilk^ is an interesting rock-tomb* well descry ing of a visit. 
It is out in the cast face of a fair-sized hilb jiist below the 
summit* looking directly across to Bc^in Kale, some fifteen 
minutes* climb from the gate of the modern cemeterj" by the 
roadside. It is known locally as Berber tni or Berber Yabi^J 
(PL 4). 

Tlie tomb is in tw o parts, a rock-cut facade in temple form* 
with tw'o engaged unfluted Doric half-eoJumns flanking a false 
door, wdth architrave and pediment above, and below^ this the 
tnmb itself» writh its owti plain dtKJr^ The doors tone is lyiiig 
outside* Inside are tw'u long benches on right and left; they 
measure 12 feet by three. At the back is a much smaller 
chamtjer, again with its own door; the floor is sunk lit inches 
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below tbnt of tlie outer chumber^ and on either side is a ledge 
Kotue 5 inches wide and 15 inches above the floors Tliia siinkeD 
pit is 5 feet 8 inches long by mterna] meB.su retnent. 

There is no mstriptionj but it has iieeri suggested that this 
fine tombj uiuque hi this region, miiy be iliat either of Hyssal- 
domus or of Heeatomnos* The great man would be laid in the 
rear chamber, while the nJOniy-benclics in the outer cliambej 
would be reser%"ed for his relatives or dependants* On tl:ie spot 
the writer felt $onic doubt of this, chiefly owing to the modest 
dimensions of the inner chamber, which Hiss Akarca even calls 
an ‘alcove for votive offerings'; if the dead body was laid in a 
coffin (let alone a sarcophagus} lie must have been of distinctly 
short stature. On the other fiandt it is uiilikeiy that he would 
be required to mix witli tlie others in tlic outer room. But in 
fact it seems probable tliat in tombs of this kind it was usual 
simply to lay the embalmed corpse on the floor or benches; in 
countless similar tombs in various parts of ,\sia Minor the 
writer cannot remember ever having seen imy sign of a 
sorcophagns on the benches. Tliere is also presumably the 
possibility that the actual grave is not in the tomb at all, but 
hidden somewhere close by. The question therefore remain;^ 
open. 


CHAl'TRR THERE 


★ 

Around Al^Iasa 


Of the cities in the neighbourhood of 

nan^ely llydECp Chalcetor, Olymiis and Euromus* aH the sites 
are kjiowiij but with the exception of the last their mins are 
Linspectaciilar. All were indeptnident cities in early timesi and 
ail were enrolled in tJie Cfinfederacy of Delos^ with niueh 
lower assessments for tribute than Mylaso^ Jlost of their 
names had at tliat time a somewhat diflereut form. They were 
all, towards the end of the second century b.c., united with 
Mylasa in a ^sy mptihty** that is a mutiml eomniunify' of citisren- 
ship.^ By such an arrangement each city in principle kept its 
indei^jidence, but in practice it was common for one of them to 
exercise a preponderance which might on occasion amount to 
subjection or cvea absorption; and such was undoubtedly the 
case with ilylasa* Otliervvise these smaller cities have little or 
no indi^ridual history; tliey merely sliarcd in the fortunes of 
the coontr^^ a whole. 


EUROMtIS 

Some seven or eight miles from Jlilihs towards Bafa, at AyakJi, 
close to the road on the east side, the traveller's rye is caught 
by the columns of a tempk, still standing to the number of 
sixteern Tliis was at first thought to be the temple of Zeus of 
Luhraynda. but in fact marks the site of Euromus* This was 
die most considerable city m the region after Mylasa in early 
times. It controlled the northerfi part of the plain, and seems 
at one time to liave given its name to a wide area, for the 
historian Polybius once refers to The cities in Euromus\ 
These pTesumably included Olymus and Chalcetor, In tlic 
1 See ibore, p. 
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fifth century the nanie appeai^a as Kyromus or Hyromus; the 
Greek forio Eiirtipms* ^strong^ is likely to date from the 
HclieiiLsation of the country which resulted from Msusolus^ 
policy- At the same time it is remarkable that as early as tlie 
fifth oentury U-c* and iis late as the first tlie city's iiauie 
appears sometimes in the form Eoropm. 

In the revolt of Mylasa against the Hhodian dommalioTi in 
167 B.c. Euronms and her neighbours Tvere forcibly involved;^ 
the Mylasa ns seized tlieir cities^ presumably in order to 
suppress any local opposition. The MyJasan aiieiiess was short- 
lived^ but the sympoljty vvhieli followed before the end of the 
eentuiy was of more account. It seems to have offended the 
men of Heracleia^ Euromus’ neighbours on the north; an 
inscription tells us that they had raided the territory of 
Eurunius aj^d carried off sacred and private property; a 
Euroman citizen w^ho had suffered in this way complained to 
the authorities in Mylasa, who tliereupon sent one of their 
citizens as ambassador to Heraclcia and succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing satisfacthm^ It is noticeable that the Euromans do not act 
on their ovm account* but prefer to apply to Mylasa; and the 
inscription observes that the anibassador ^'5cclJTed the interests 
of the city"—that is of Mylasa, The inequality of the sympuUty 
is very evident. 

This union of the two cities did not last. Quarrels broke 
out; another inscriptioii records that on one occasion the 
Mylasans, alleging apparently that the Euromom hud bniken 
some agreement^ demanded from them an indemnity of fifty 
bilents* IInd Enromus felt obliged to turn to the Romans and 
the Uhodjans, 

Having recovered her independence^ Eurcjmus appears to 
have flourished, for the extant ruins, battered though they are* 
attest considerable prosperity. The coinage extends from the 
second century b.c. to the second A.r>* 

On the gromid today the ouLstanding feature is the temple, 
which is among the half-dozen best preserv^ed in Asia Minor 
(PL 6), It is in the Corinthian order^ and dates from the 
second century^ a.d. It had originally eleven columns on the 
long sides and six on the short; of these, sixteen are still 
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HLufidiiij;]? complete mth tlieir iireliitnivc, in groups of eight, 
live and three^ The three on the south side, and tlie south¬ 
west comer eolurmi+ are unflutedT no doubt tecause the work 
was never quite Ihilshed. Most of the eolumns* on the west and 
north sides^ liavc a panel ^vitli a (kdiealory inscription* five 
were presented by a certain ^Eetiecrmtcs^ state physician and 
magistratej together with his daughter Tryphaenut f^nd jAeven 
by Leo Qumtiis^ hLu n magistrate. On the south side a piece 
of the cornice with a lion's-head water^spout is still m place. 
An excavation, begun in lUfiO, has revea^led the foundationj? of 
an altar in the usual position in front of the temple on the east, 
and lias made a start un clearing the jumble of blocks in the 
interior. Among tlie must interesting discoveries is an inscrip¬ 
tion of HellenLtie date recording an honorific decree to he set 
up in the temple of Zeus Lepsynus. This tells us not uiily the 
UELuic of the god Avho possessed the temple* hut also tiiat 
the present building is not the first to he erected on the site- 
The epithet I^psyims is new and* like Osogos, un-Greek* Tlie 
excavation continues. 

The temple is outjside the city, which occupied the ground to 
the nor til. A hundred yards from the temple, on a slight rise, 
is a handsome round tower in gmd ashlar masonry, belonging 
to the city wall; the wall itself may l>e followed from here, 
curving round northwards over the hillside* with other towers 
at intervals- It is in general 8 to 9 feet thick, having two faces 
with headers and nibble tilling* A w all of tlds quality can date 
little, if at all, after 300 n.c- It euLloscd a considerable area, 
nearly a quarter of a square milej some distancfC to the north 
it descends into the plain^ crosses a ridge and cornea dow^n to 
the n.iad+ tlien runs south ward parallel to the road on its west 
side for 700 yards lie fore turning east to join the round tower 
near tlie temple. 

In a recess in the hillside, a little above the plain, is the 
theatre, quite large but badly ruined; it faces west- Five rows 
of seats remain \nsihle, best preserved on the north: of tlie 
stage-building a eomer of the substructure survives, with five 
or sLx courses standing. The agora or market-place stood on the 
flat ground surrounded on all four sides by a stoa, some of 
whose cEdunms are still erect. Further west is another stoa. On 
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one of tUe pillaiis la n long mscription, verj' Imrd to read, 
recording the financed iicmccs to the city of a certain Callis- 
thenes and mentioning an alliance witli laaiis. Close to the road 
is a large, rather shapelei?s bnilditig of late date^ probably a 
baths. Finally, beside the path leading &om the road to the 
temple, are several underground tomb-chEimbers handsomely 
conirtnicted and roofed in the Carian manner witli huge slabs. 
Other buildings in more or less ruinous condition will be 
noticed, but nothing more ia identifiable. 

OLYJIUS 

Although nothing now^ remaim visible above ground, the site 
of Olytnus is fixed iritli certainty by the great number of 
inscribed and other ancient stones which are found a little 
below^ the surface. It lies five miles north-north-west of >fi!as 
and three miles east of Euroaius acros-s the lulls^ at or near the 
village of Kafaea (Karei). In tlie Delian Confederacy the eity^s 
name appears as HyUmus. 

The principal deities were Apollo and Artemis, w^ho shared a 
temple; they were worshipped under the title of '^gods of the 
people of Olymua\ Tire site of this temple is recognisable as a 
mound rising a few feet above the ground, but it lias never 
been excavated. The form of the cramps joioiag the blocks 
fuund here suggests a date in the Hellenistic period. Tlie 
temple possessed a cMmsiderahle area of land, iiiuch or most of 
which was obtained by purchase from private owners; these 
frequcatl}' continued to work the property as tenants of tlie 
temple. Numerous leases of this kind liave been discovered. 

It is possible tliiit tJie city itself was situated cm the hiQs 
above the village, alliiough no ruins have been found; in this 
case the temple was outside the city, like that at Euronius and 
that of Zeus Osogos at ]^Iyhm, and many others. 

CHALCETOR 

About six miles from !Miliis on Uie w ay to Bafa a road turns off 
to the left to Karakuyu and the ruins of Chaleetor. This w'as 
never a city of any cemsequenee; apart from its membeiship 
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of the Delitiu Confederacy aJl we kjiow of its history is that it 
wus instructed by one of the Hellctiistic kings to enter into 
syrnpolity with another eityj Lhe name of the secorui city is 
lost, but h likely to have been Euromus. This might help to 
explain Poly hi us" curious plirase "the cities in Eiiroraus\ 
Later* of course, l>oth were united with ^Lylasa. The name 
Chalcetor is to all appe^imnee Greek, meaning *with heart of 
broji 2 e^; but it is likely to lie a Craccised form of an earlier 
Anatolian name* 

Shortly l>eftire reaehinp Karakuyu the road passes through 
the neerojKilis of Cha lector; the \-iUagers will readily act as 
guides* The acropolis of the city is on a pine-clad hill of fair 
height called Yaz Tepesi, from which a ridge runs down to the 
modem road; it is alkJuL half an hour's elinib. Nothing is 
preserved ajairt from the ring-wall* w^cll built of squared 
blocks in the Lekgian manner* Two other fortresses defended 
the citv; tliey are something over a mile away by tlie hamlet of 
Kojk, and arc called respectively Asar and Kale. Their walls 
of drv rubble are sur[jrisingly thicks as much as 112 and 15 feet, 
but are nowhere preser^'^ed to a height of more than 5 feet* 

At the foot of the ridge, dose to the road, are the scanty 
remains of the temple of Apollo. Lying on the ground are a 
large block with dentil frieze and a fluted column-drum, Ionic 
or Corinthian, 5 feet high and 2 feet in diameter, but little 
more. Here was fouiid the inscription recording the Hy mpolityv 
and another including the name thalcetor; and in 1968 the 
writer found ilicrc a Carian text in three lines wliich has not 
yet been iiilcrpretedi 

The tombs in the necropolis are of various type-5. Some are 
underground chanditers Like those at Euromus, solidly con¬ 
structed of stone blocks, with roofing slabs n|J to 9 feet in 
length, and in some cases with layers of small stones on top. 
Others are shallow graves* quite plain, and in one place a 
sarcophagus wdth diwe-and festoon relief is standing in the 
middle of a field. 

HYDAE 

Recorded in the Delian Confederacy in the form Kydac, and 
united later m a sympolitj' with Mylasa, this small city has no 
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Other history. Us site^ unkTim,vn until k loratL'd in the 

valley of the Sarifay west of the Socira Da^j at Llie village of 
Damhlxj^i?;- The niitne is cei-tiLiiiIy Atmtohnnj^ and oeeupa- 
Lion of the site was much earlier than the earliest record^ as is 
proved by a small hand-made jug found at Damlibo|az and 
dating to the third millennium Ji*c. This is now in the niiisenm 
depiJt at Mil^s^ As ut Olynius* the eity^S jirincipal deities vvere 
Apollo and Artemis^ who here also shared a temple; they were 
called 'ancestral gods^ which may indicate that they arc old 
Carian deities assimilated to the Greek. Here as elsewhere the 
river Avas deified, and the coinage shnw^s a river-god represent¬ 
ing tlic Saru;ay; its ancient name Avas the Cybersus. 

Not very much remains to be seen on the s|KJt. The aeropohs 
hill, directly above the villagCj is of moderate height; the 
summit carries a ring-wall now largely reduced to a pile of 
stones, but standing in places up to B feet* The entrance is on 
the south-east, Md outside tlie wall on the south-Avest are one 
or tAvo plain rock-tombs. Other tombs, some dating to the 
Hellenistic period» are frequently found by digging in the 
village. 

On the plain in front of the village is a fiat heap of ruins, 
only a fcAv feet high, Avhich it has been thought may represent 
the temple of ApoHo and Artemis. Tlie jilan of the building is 
not noAV easy to make out, and the idenGOcatiDn niTist l>e 
regarded as quite uncertahu 

PE^IX KALE 

The visitor to Milas who is not unduly pressed for time should 
not fail to spend half a day on a visit to Pe^in Kale. About 
three miles to the south of MjMs this great flat-topped rock 
rises abruptly from the plain to a height of soiiie TOO feet; it is 
easily ascended on the west side by a paved and stepped road 
of Turkish construction» The place w^as an important strong¬ 
hold of die IVfcnte^ dynasty in the fourteenth centurj^ and 
tlie extensive summit carries, in addition to the powerful 

1 Even though the des^t village is czlUgiI Yagyer, 'Wet Placit', it 
would he a aihtakc to ccauect die niiTn? Ifydae diu Greek wortl far 
water. 
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fortress, a. number of Turkish builtiings, umoug wiiitih the 
wirrfrr^f of Ahmet C.ukj is espccinlJy vvortli a visit. 

But ancient rcmaiiis also are not lacking. Below the castle 
on tlie east is a short stretch of early wall in handsome bossed 
ashlar masonry (I’l. T); whether this is part of a ring-wall or 
merelv a terrace wall cannot now' be determined. And just 
inside the entrance to the castle, on the right, a flight of six 
solid marble steps is prcsers'ed, wliich is recognised to have 
belonged to im ancient temple, and one of fair size. It is 
accordingly clear that there was here at least a sanctuary in 
ancient times, and it has generally been thought Lliat the 
importance of Pe^in in antiquity amounted to no more than 
this. Miss Akaroi in her book on Milas remarks that Pe^in 
was not then a place of any consequence. But recicittly 
I’rofessor J. Id. Cook has shown reason to revise this estimate, 
and to believe that thb was in fact the site, [>r ah least the 
citadel, of Mylasa until the fourth century B.C. Professor 
Cook’s arguments arc briefly as fol low's. 

Sherds found on the site ninge in date from the seventh to 
the early fourth centuries, and inchule a good proportion of 
Attic black-glazed vessels, indicating a site of some importance 
by Cjirinn standards. The w-all and temple-stcps are not 
Bccunitely datable, but sherds of Hellenistic and Homan date 
are teiuarkable by their absence. On I he other hand, an 
ohsiciian blnde-eort picked up in the wriler’s presence in 11108 
suggests occupalloii on the site as far back as the Early Broirze 
Age around 2000 b.o,^ 

Among the ancient histcriims Herodotus tells us only that 
there was in Mylasa an ancient sanctuarj' of Zeus Curius, but 
SLrabo has rather more to say; he speaks of Mylasa and her 
tw'o sanctuaries of Zeus Qsogos and Zeus Labraytidus, then 
continues: 

these then are peculiar to the city, but there is a third 

sanctuary' t>f Zeus Carius, common to all Carians and shared 

I Professor Coti a Kenfrew of SlieRieH Cnhcriky, for wliusc rijsert 
ttilrke lam rrry grateful, reworts that it is i worked-mil blade-core of a 
t>pe common In'Gteece and the CvcJailes, but rare in the eastern Aegean. 
It is likdy to hftve rnme from the island of Melos, with a possiblL- range of 
date froiti dO«K> to 1500 b.c. 
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by tlie Lydiaivs and Sly Claris as kinsmen. It is said (<ir f l:iere 

is said) to have been a village in olden times, with the 

ancestral home and palace of tJie Hecatomnids, 

The editors of Strain} have always assumed that the subject of 
the lost sentence is the city of Mylasa (which in Strabo's day 
was of course at Milas); but the historian seems to be distiu- 
guislilug the ^dllage from the city of his own time; atid it is 
much more satisfactory to suppose that he is recording a 
tradition that IklyLasa, with the temple of Zeus Carius, once 
stood on Uie liih of Pe^in- The temple is then the one whose 
steps Sire still to be seeti^ the same which is recorded by 
Herodotus. 

If this is right, it is virtually certain that the move down to 
the new site at Milas was made by Miiu.solus. In accordance 
with his policy of Hcllenisjng Carla he moved the position of 
a number of cities^ notably ^ilyndus and Syangela, And 
Pefin b a far more suitable town-site than Milas for the 
Cariatis of early times, who chose invariably to live on hill¬ 
tops. One other piece of evidence may be suggestive. An 
ancient ivriter passing under the tiame of Arislotlc informs 
us that Mausoius at one time collected contributions to pay 
for the erection of a eity walh the city being then unfortified 
—as it ’would naturally be if the site was in fact a new 
one* 

Professor Cook k careful to observe that this sugji^tion k 
not yet proved beyond a doubt. If it is rights prc-Mausolan re¬ 
mains at Milas should be lacking in any considerable quantity. 
A few^ early pieces have m fact been reported from there, but 
not enough excavation has been done to determine the pre- 
senee or absence of a fifth-century eity. The temple on Ilisat- 
ha^i, as was said above, is likely to have been a temple of 
Zeus, most probably Zem Cariiiii; but this is not to say that in 
Herodotus" time his temple did not stand at Pe^in; if it was 
wTecked (for example) by Labienus in 4Q b.c, it might ^vell l}e 
rebuilt in the eity. It may indeed have been built tliere w'hen 
the move -was made; so at Cnidus, which changed her site 
about the san^e time, ne’w temples were at once erected on the 
new site. 
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LTiitiJ furtlier cvident-t; uppears, tlieretorc, we may regartl it 
as prijljablc that when Rlausolus emhiirked on Ivis scheme to 
change the Cariim way of life to something more Hellenic, he 
began with his hotiic-towTi Jiylasa. 


CERAMUS 

The north side of tlic Gulf of Cos tow'ards its east end is formed 
by the mighty wall of the Kimn Da^ rising sheer from the sea 
to over 2,000 feet and leaving no niom for a road along the 
shore. Only at one point Is this wall broken, where tlie Koca 
^ay makes its way down from the plateau above and has 
formed an alluvial plain or delta at its moutli. Despite its 
length of over twenty miles this river dries up in summer, and 
much of the water from the plateau finds its way to the sea by 
underground, ehannelst In a comer of this plain are the ruins of 
Cernmu-s, Tlic delta has spread .Hinee antiquity, and the walls 
still stanilhig on the Hat ground arc quite deeply buried in 
their lower parts; it is likely tliat Ccramus stood originally on 
OP near the sea. Being somewhat dltficnlt of access the site is 
rarely visited; tlis alternatives are a jeep trip of some thirty 
miles from Mil&s or a long boat trip from Bodrum. In the latter 
casie the re turn journey is apt to be rough, when the wind gets 
up in the afternoon. Tlie ancient name survives in the form 
fTerenic, wliich is ll 0 ^vadays applied to the country around; tlie 
village itself is called Orcri, meaning ‘mins’, and has the rank 
of a . 

For a city of her siite CcraTmis is peculiarly devoid of any 
history. NoRiing is known of her foundations, and she was 
evidently Carian in origin; although her name is identical with 
the Greek word for ‘pottery’ or ‘tile’, this is agreed to be a 
coincidence only. The city had, however, become in some 
degree at lea.st IlcUenised by the sLvth century, as archaic 
statuary of Greek typie has been found there; whether this was 
due to the city’s owm initiative or to an uittecorded Dorian 
settlement is unsure, but in the llcllenistie period (the earliest 
for which we liaA-c evidence) the Doric dialect vfns not used in 
the inscriptions. Cemmus was a member of the Delian Con¬ 
federacy, paying a talent and a half, and later of the Clu*ysaoric 
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Ijeiigue^ uf which indeed she was Einu>iig I lie mtjrc important 
tiicraber!^, owing to tlie largi.' timiiljcr of vidages on her 
territory, Tu wliiil extent Maiisolus interested himself in 
Cemmus there is nothing to ^how, but he can hardly have hecii 
indifTereiit. With the rest of Caria CmimiiH given to liiiodes 
in 189 B.c, and taken away again in 167; to tlio |>erjad following 
this belongs the one fragpient known of the city^s individuaJ 
historyK We lesirii from an inscription that Ceramushad entered 
into a sympolity with another city, unnamed but almost cer¬ 
tainly Stratoniceia, whose territory must have Eidjoincd hers. 
Tilings went bacllvt however, and Ceranius hinncl hcr&elf ^in a 
rlifheijU situution": no doubt, as so often happened, the 
stronger partner began to assert herself unduly; at all events 
Ceramus found it necessary to apply to Rhodes for an alliance; 
this was secured by the good offices of the man honoured in the 
inscriptioin The choice of Rhodes U interesting^ luid suggests 
that the Ceraniians at least bore no lastijig grudge agaiiLst their 
recent masters who had proved so unpopular elsewhere. In the 
Mitliridatic War it appears that Ceramus took the king's side^ 
ami was punislied by being given in 81 B.c* to Strntoniceia. 

The coins range in date from the second century 
through the Homan Imperial period. Some of them show a 
youthful god standing clad in a short tunic and carryiiig a 
double axe and il spear; this is evidently a local deity^ hard to 
identify with any tireek guci; we shall meet him again below. In 
some eases he appears togetlier with Zens ClirysaoreuSj the 
priiiciiJal deity of Cemmus. 

Almost tlic only Ceramian of any distinctioii was Ihe runner 
Pohtes, who won the studinn^^ diauliis and long-distance races 
at Olympia on the same day. In later times Ceramus was one 
of the moiiy bbhoprics attaclied to the metropobtan of 
Aphrodisias- 

The mins of Ceramus have suflered sadly in reoent years 
from the depredations of the hxial inliabitants, and much of 
wliat was recorded earlier in this century is no longer to be 
seen. The citj^-wull could until recently be followed in all its 
length; at present a long stretch is visible Jiigh up on the rocky 
mountaiuside on the east of the city, and on the flat ground on 
the son til it La still standing in part* The masonry is in general 
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|Hjlyj^naI (PI. 8J, but in some places the upper part was built 
of squared stoues; tlie unusual efTect was aceentunted by the 
dilfereFiee in material, the pulvi^uiitil work being of grey Lime¬ 
stone, the squared uiiismiry of a yellowish pudding-stone. But 
nf the upper parts virtually nothing now remains. There were 
numerous gates, mostly arched but in a few cases rectangular^ 
some of these survive. The polygonal work need not imply an 
early date, nor the arches a late one; the whole wall was no 
doubt built at one time in tbe early Hellenistic period. Outside 
the gates the roads were flanked with tomlis in the usual way; 
some arc sarcophagi, others of 'Curian' type sunk into the 
ground. 

On a low hill, very dry and stony, just outside the village, at 
a spot culled Bakicak, is a site which has prtaluoed a good deal 
tif early material. A platfutin with supporting wall of respec¬ 
table aslilar masonry curries the foundations of a temple which 
ha.s almost totally di.'iappeaTed; only three large blocks reriiaiu, 
lying at diflcreul levels on the hillside, so that the form and 
order of the temple cannot be rjetermined. There is, however, 
eWdenee to suggest that it was a temple of Zeus, in all prt>h' 
ability Zeus Chrysaoreus. A block w'as found nearby with u re¬ 
lief of a double axe, the special symbol of Zeus in Curb. And in 
1933 the villagers unearthed on the spot a youthful male head 
in marble, of archaic date and of the type known as kouros. Lt 
has been attnn;lively sugge.sted that this is the head of the 
v'oung god who appears on coins in company with Zeus, The 
head is now in tlic museum in Smyrna* Other archaic fmgnients 
have been found in the same place, and Ihc antiquity of the 
temple is Ijcyond doubt. 

Below the platform oa the west a terrace wall was later con¬ 
structed, the space betw'een it and the platform being divided 
into chambers by eross-walLs; and below this again, at a mueli 
low er level, is a secood terrace wall, the intervening space beiag 
again divided by two ere jss- walls n(}w mostly destroyed. In the 
outer face of tiiis lower w ad are six large niches witli round top. 
Along the upper terrat® wall runs a rvater-pipe. Tlic purpose of 
this unusual complex is not clear. 

One other temple is known at Ceramus. It lies outside tlic 
city-walls about a quarter of a mile to the cast, at the fool of 
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Uie mountain iiad Is known as Ktir^utilu Yapi+ Here the 
destrueticjii Jias been partieubirly Unicntable, and tlie building 
\s Tiuw ^ sorrj^ si^ht. The tempic stood on a platform with 
^iuppoFtin^ wallt which until recently stood to its full height of 
20 feet* with u eoniiee at the top. Tlik is now completely 



Fig. 3 Cenmius. Sculptured Bsisc 


destroyed. Of the temple itself, in tlie Corintliian order, many 
architectura! members are lying around; their excellent quality 
shows that the huildiog niust have been very handsome^ On no 
other site has the writer been more depressed by the vandalism 
which is still only too rife in Turkey. The temple walls were 
decorated with reliefs showing a round shield enclosed in a 
wreath^ witii their inscriptioiis still legible^ One of them reads: 
HVith good fortune^ 1, the pious priest Marcus Aurelius Chry- 
Santas^ ^eiilously and openhandcdly i>erformed my duties to¬ 
wards tlie gods and the other priests, together witli my wife 
Aurelia Euphrosyuc*. TTie other is similar. Modesty was a 
quality not expected in documents of this kind. 
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Other ruins of Rtniisiii and Eyzantine date meet Oie eye in 
various parts of the site, but their purpose Ls unkno\%'n. On the 
south side of tlie city, beside a Turkish oemetery, is a small 
Byzantine cliuieh with some remiumts of wall-paintings. 
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Fia. 1 Cemmus. Inscription at Kur^unlu Yapi 


Cenitnus was not witliout "water, as springs issue at the foot 
of tile mountains, the ivater coming apparenliy underground 
from the plateau above; but a more satisftietory supply W'as ol> 
tained by means of an aquciluel leading from the nurlli. But of 
this also hardly anything sur\’ives. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
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Labraynda (Labranda) 

SD o K APTE B 499 B.C* a, Persian army under Dauiises marched 
HUuth to suppress tlie Cartons who had supported the revolt of 
the luniun cities. A battle wo-s fought by the river Marsyos; the 
Carians were defeated with Iieavy losses atiil retired to the 
sanctuary of 2eus Strati us at Labmynda. Mere they dc bateil 
whether to surrender to the Persians or to quit Asia altogether, 
but oil the iirri™l of reinforeements from Miletus they decided 
to stand and fight again. Again they were defeated, and Mylasa 
fell into Persian hands, Herodotus de-scribes the sanctuary as a 
large imd sacred grove of plane-trees, and remarks that the 
Cariaiis are the only people known to sacrifice to Zeus Stratius.i 
His description is far from doing Justice to tlie site as it 
appears today, and in fact the .splendid buildings recently 
cleared by the Swedish excavators were not erected till more 
than a himdred years later. They are due to the Hecatomnid 
rulers Mausolus and his brother IdrkiLS, who adopted the eidt 
of Zeus Stratius, or Labrayndus, and raised it to air importance 
wide 1 1 it never afterwards lost.* Herodotus makes nn special 
mention of a temple, and it may well be tliat there was none at 
the time of the buttle of Labraynda. After Idrieus practically 
no changes were made until the first century a.d. 

Tlie sanctuary belonged from early times to Mylasa, the 
nearest city and MausoW capital, and was in fact joined to it 
by u Sacred Way, paved with stone and eight miles long, by 
which nt festival time the procession made its W'ay up. .\t the 
same time, the priest of Zeus had a certain measure of inde¬ 
pendence, and was responsible for the administration of the 

1 Statin* wa» in fact worshipped, at le^st in later tijiics, m u 
iiuinbi-r of plates in the iiordjtfm part uf Asia Minor, 

* See altove, p. 57, 
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temple: Aceording to Stmbo he npjMjinlecl for life 

from miioitg the notalde^j of ^lylasa, but tliis rule seems La have 
betti abajidoneil iti the course of time and the priesthood be¬ 
came anjiual. 

Mylasan possession of the saticiuan' was not, however, aU 
together undisputed, in the early part of the thini century the 
eoimtry was dominated politically by tiic fhrysaoric Lejigiie* 
centred on StrutoTiiceia and supported by the Ptolcniiks. An 
inscription recently found at l#abraynda records a meeting of 
the League in the nineteenth year of Ptolemy II (2ti7 B.€i)i 
though not apparently held at Labmynda itself^ Soon after 
this, however, Antioch us 11 of Syria (261-217 b.Cp) ovx*miti the 
country and brought it under Sclcucid controL His successor, 
Seleucus II, whs friendly to Mylasa and granted the city her 
^freedom\ at the same time confirming her possession of 
Labmynda, But the priests of Zeus wTre jealous of their 
hmited indeperidenc.te+ and before long, ulKmt 240 we find 
a priest by the name of Corris eomplaining to Seleucus that the 
Mylasaiis were usurping his privileges and otherwise misbe¬ 
having. The king was sympathetic and sent instructions to his 
governor Olympiehus to restrain them. The Myhisans, how- 
ever^ indignantly denied the priest's accusations, whereupnn 
Seleueiis held an investigation; the upshot w*as that Ccirris was 
judged to have lied and Mylasa to be in the right. 

Twenty years later this Lncident w^as almost exactly re¬ 
peated. In the meantime the Sclcucid control had weakened, 
and Olympiehus, tJiough ordered by Seleucus to evacuate the 
district and leave it to Mylasa, had neglected to do so and had 
made liimself into a independent dyntist. Tliis was the situa¬ 
tion when the Macedonian king Antigonus Dosoii occupied 
Caria in 227 He establishetl good relations both with 
Mylasa and wdth Olympiehus, and the latter, after the king's 
departure, j^cems to have acted as representative of Macedonia 
in the region^ "WTiile Antigonus was in Caria another priest of 
Zeus, apparently named liecatomnos, approached him wdth 
similar coniplaints to those of Corris, and obtained fn^m him a 
letter conveying a favourable reply. Knowing, how^ever, that 
his claims w^erc in fact false^ he suppressed the letter for six 
years until the king died. VlTicji lie [inally produced it the 
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Myla.sBnfi inni^^iliiitcly prf>tested to Aiiliji^^iius' sii€c<?s5firt 
Philip Vf coin plaining at the Ksinie tiroe that the ohiciah of the 
Clirysaoric League -were ivttempting to appropriate Lubrayiida 
ill an effort to recover tlieir old dominanee. Philip’^i res[X)iise 
was wholly in favour of Mylasa; he sent orderii to Olympichus 
to exclude the Cluysaorians and to restore Oie sanctuary to the 
city. This decision was finul aiidi so far as we know^ Mylasan 
possession of Labraynda was never again seriously questioned; 
the village and sauetuary cxintinued as before to be a part of 
the Mylasaii state. 

Early in the first century a^d* a number of buddings were 
added to the precinct, hiciudmg baths at the east end and a 
stoa at the west, the buil ding E on the pian^ and prnliubly also 
the weU-bouse L, Much later a second bathn was built on ttie 
south side. In the fourth ceniurj' tticist of the western part was 
ruined by a disastrous lire; but the place was not abandoned, 
and in early Byzantine times a church was built between the 
eastern baths and Propylaea, largely with material taken him 
those structures, which by tliat time must hav^e already cob 
lapsed^ This chureh was in its turn destroyed by fire, perhaps 
about the eleventh centiiry. 

Not veiy much is known about the cult of Zeus at Lab- 
raynda- Of the god himself, with his two titles Stratius and 
Tjihrayndus* an account vras given idwjve'^ his name is some¬ 
times coupled with tliat of llera^ It k possible that his sanc¬ 
tuary contained an oracle; of tliis more will be said latcr^ There 
is also some evidence that athletic contests were held, and in 
fact a studiurn has recently been recognised on the slope above 
the temple. 

The site of Labraynda is remarkable for its steepness^ 
necessitating numerous artifieial terraces, and for its ahiin- 
dance of water^ from which at present the town of Mil^ is 
supplied. The sanctuary is set m a steep hillside^ with an 
acropolis on the summit several liuiulrerl feet higher up. The 
acropolis comprises a fortress about 100 yards in length, Cfon- 
taming several building^t badl}" ruined and overgrow^Op 
Since I.abraynda was never n city* only a idllagc, it is thought 
that tills fortress may have been built by Ada w'hile she was 

^ See ftboye,i pp. 57-S. 
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main til ill Big herself in semi-rnyiiUy sit Alinda. The altitude is 
well over 12^01)6 feet. A passage in a letter from OljTnpichus to 
Mvlasa. reads: *I restore to you the place and its territory and 
revenues; and I hand over to you also Petra by Trftb^ayilda^ It 
lias been suggested that l*ttra, ^the rock'» nxay be jdeiiLlJied 
with tills aerojHilis. Although the acropolLs iinist surely be in- 
eluded, if not iu the "place', at least in the territory, it might 
nevertheless separately mentioned Vseeause Olympiehiis had 
maintainiHi a garrison there. But there are at least two other 
fortresses within a mile or two. and Petra may equally well be 
one of tliese^ 

TJie material used generally on the site is tlie local stone, a 
kind of gneiss; the marble used for faeing and other purpioses 
was brought from the Sodra Da§i ftl>nve MdiLs, but is not of 
first-rate quality* 

Herodotusj as was mentioned above^ speaks only of a grove 
of plane-trees; and there are today some fine trees of this kind 
close to the sii net nary. The earliest temple of Zeus, built per¬ 
haps some time in the fifth century, was a simple aflair of tlie 
type called in consisting merely of a pronaos with two 

columns between the antae^ and a cella lielimd. In the follow¬ 
ing century tins was converted by Idrieus into the building 
whose foundations have recently been excavated. Hie walls of 
tlie old temple were allowctl to stands with the addition of t^vo 
short antae at the west end, with two columns between, form¬ 
ing a very shallow opisthodomus; and the whole aviih sur- 
Tomided by an Ionic colonnade having eight columns on the 
long sides and six at front and back. These unusual proportions 
are due to the fact that the building was not planned for itself 
hut w^as merely a eonversioo of an existing structure (PI. 1*^). 

Though the temple was completed and dedicated to Zeus by 
Idrieus (part of his dedicatory inscription has been found)^ it is 
likely that he was only carrying out a plan ironceived by liis 
brother, for it was Mausolus w’ho initiated the great trails for¬ 
ma lion of the sanctuary. Two dedications by him have come to 
light, namely those of the North Stoa and Hie Second Andron 
(F and D on tlie plan); in each case the god's name appears lis 
Zeus Lambrayjiflns, If the name is, as in generally supposed* 
connected with the word labrys, a double axe* the is 
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iutnisivc, and in ftirt ihis^ form does not occur after the ftnirth 
century- In the H el lei list if: inscriptions it is consistently Lnb- 
riLytida, and this in also the fomi found most usually in the 
niaiiuscripts of the ancient \iTiters fnim Herodotus onwards. 
The later inscriptions have commonly Labratynda, showing 
that the word had four syllables^ not tlirce. The more familiar 
form Labratida has only inferior authority. 

The most conspicuous bnildiniu: on tiie site is the First 
Andrem (C, FJ. 9), dedicated by Idricus. This build ing, wliieh 
stiincls in part to its full height ai>art from the roof, has always 
been visiblCp and before the Swedish exenvations was suppe^ed 
to Ije tlic temple of Zeiis. Il is virtually identical in shape and 
size with the Second Aiulron built by Mausolus^ which is idenlU 
fied as an andron by its inscription* Tlie word means 'a rooui 
for themen\ that is a sort of men's clubhouse, though no doubt 
of a more or less religious character^ It would be used for ban- 
quets at the festival and doubtless for other sucual occasions. 
In form it is strikingly similar to the old fifth-crcidury templcp 
tliough largerp and is remarkable for its unusually large door 
and for the iiuruber and size f>f its windows. There are no fewer 
than Lcn of these, two in the aiiteehamlier, tlirec in each side of 
the main room^ and rather surprisingly two in tlic wall bc- 
hvecQ tlie two rooms* This w^all is exceptionally tluek, over 0 
fectj aiul tlie windows are more like passages. The building is 
thus particularly well lit^ an obvious advantage when artificial 
lighting was so inadequate. The windows arc fitted with 
grooves for fixing shutters against the wind and rain. A further 
|>eculiarity, found also in Slausolus^ andron, is the rectangular 
niche at the back of the main room. It forms a projecLion be¬ 
hind the building, and on the inside begins about 7 feet from 
the fiiKir* Its purpose is unoertaiiij possibly it held statues* The 
Second *Andron differs from this only in being less well pre¬ 
served and in having no windows in its north walk owing pre¬ 
sumably to the buildings, c-allcd 'annexes' by the excavators* 
which fianked it on that side. 

Adjoining the First Andron on the north is a group of two 
rooms with a porch and four Doric columns in &ont; the in¬ 
scription on the architrave designates theni as ‘Houses\ that is 
probably dwelling-quarters for tbc temple clcrgj^ Tiicy are 
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qiiik- SVL'II pn.'SCr\'c€l, witli the back wall standing tu its nrigitm] 
height. Like tlic uudruii^ they Avpre dedicated to Zeus Lam- 
bra™dijs by Idricus. At a much later date the roof of the 
larger room was replaced by a dome of tiles^ supported by 
piers placed in each comer of the room. The smaller rexsm too 
was used in Christian times, when a marble alkir was set 
against its back wad. 

The early terrace-house K was apparently standing In the 
f if til century BX'*, but was demolished in the course of the 
great reconstructifm by the Uecatomuids, It was replaced by 
the later terracc-hoiLse J, whieh is still quite well presented, 
with four rooms atid a corridor in front. These were pcriiaps 
Htore'rcioriis+ They are backed against the temple terrace^ to 
vidiieJi stairs lead np^ so tliat the roof of the house formed a sort 
of eontiJiuation of the terrace. 

Tlie eastern pari of the temple terraec is an open space 
iMJunded on the north by a stoa and at the far end by the 'East 
IIouse^ II m the plan. This house dates back to the fifth cen¬ 
tury, but little Or nothing is know^n about it. The stoa, on the 
other haud^ was dedicated by Mausolus* It is not completely 
excavated OAvmg to the mt>dem road which passes just above. 
Tlie semicirrular cxedra standing in front of its east end is a 
much later addition. 

In front of the Second Aiidron is another open terrace 
flanked on the north by a handsome terrace wall with a well- or 
fuun bun'house in its middle (PI. 10)v Eehind this wall is an¬ 
other sloa, built by Idrieus^ but the fountaio-hou-se with its 
three columns wm not added before the iirsL ccntur>' A+u. At 
the cast end of this tcrriuxs is a vast building which has not 
been excavated^ its nature is accordingly not knowu^ though it 
is conjectured to have been a royal paLce* At the other end, 
beside the Se<a>nd Andron, is the Third Androu E. This, though 
similar in form to the other two, is of much inferior workman¬ 
ship and is poorly presen ed; it too dates to the first century 
A.D. Of the same periiid also is the West Stoa P, 

The south-east comer of the prceinet, on a louver level, must 
have been in the fourth centuiy" ii.c. just as impressive as tlie 
western part, though it is now^ much less well preserved. From 
the teiTiicc above a splendid staircase leads down to a central 
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courtyard witli magnificent entrance gateways (propylaca) on 
the east and south, to which the Sacred Way led up. The stair¬ 
way is almost 4G feet broads with twenty-tluee steps, most of 
which are still in place. Tile two entrance gateways appear to 
be 1*011 temporary, lx>th being due to Idrieiis. The rensoo for 
thus providing two similar entries of such griiudeur so close 
together is not clear^ and it has l^een suggested tliat the East 
Ih^opylaea wiis built first and almost itnrnedmtely destroyed by 
an earthquake or other calamity, being replaced by another on 
the same plan but in a different place. The respective levels of 
the t\vo structures and the adjoining buddings give some sup¬ 
port to this idea. 

Close to the South Tropylaea un the east are the ruins of a 
small building called by Oie excavators the ^Dorie House% It 
faced jicirth, with four Doric columns on the fronts and may 
pf>ssibly iiave been a treasurj^* it dates, like the propylaca,, to 
the time of Idrieus* When in Roman times a baths was built 
just to the east, the house w'us incorporated in it in such a way 
that its western half became the tepLdarium of the baths^ w hile 
its eastem half w'as demoUshed and made to form part of the 
hyi>ueaustH. The fafade w'as reduced to two eolumm+ die Doric 
Qutes being chiselled away to produce plain round shafts—a 
remarkable indication of the titste of the times. 

Still further down to the south-east, at a level some 100 feet 
below that of the temple terrace, is the long wall R w'hich seems 
to have formed the southern boundary of the precinet^ and set 
against it is the interesting building Q* This w^as Ln two storeys, 
the upper containing tliree rows ^if seven monollthie granite 
columns, more than half of which are still standing; the lower 
storey is filled with a mass of fallen blocks and architectural 
members. There seems to have been no wull in the upper 
storey I but merely au open liaJl forming a kind of canopy to tlie 
lower stnrey, Thk building has not (at the time of writing) 
been cleartfd out; the Swedish excavators have dubbed it an 
Ablution llalfi, but the French scholar A. Laumonier offers a 
more interesting interjiretation. Aelian, in his work on the 
Nature of Animals, observes that there are in the stuictuary' of 
Zeus at Lnbrayntlu, in a fountain of Limpid water, tame fish 
adorned with necklaces and earrings of gold. Pliny confirms 
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this* iwxd adds tlmt the fish come when mlled Bnd readiJy 
Rceept food from all hafids. Is it not possible that tlicy were 
hous^ in this euHons building Q ? Though it is not explieitl)' 
stated, there cori be no doubt that these fish were saered to the 
god, and it Eciay even be tliat lie issued oracles by means of 
them. Ancient iisli-onicles are well known? tliere was one, for 
example, at Sum in Lycia, where the response was favourable 
orothenvise accoitiing to whether the fish accepted or rejected 
the momehi offered them. There is some slight evidenoe that 
Zeus Labrayndus had omeular functions. The crossed bands cjn 
the gend's statue, which have sometimes been compared with 
the Delphic omphalos-stone, were ineutioncd above; ^ ivnd 
there been found at Labraymia a dedication by a certain 
chresmologuSp or pronoimcer of oracles. He may have been 
attached in a professional capacity to the nsanctuary; but this 
IS by no meims certain, since itinerant omcle-mongers were 
commonly called by this name. The matter must therefore 
remain undecided, at least until building Q has been ex¬ 
cavated. 

The recently discovered stadium hes above the temple to the 
north, running east and west across the sk^iie. It is in poor con* 
dition* only the two extremities being preserved about 200 
yards apart. At the ivest end is a solidly built structure span¬ 
ning a gully, with a tunnel tlirough it to permit the passage of 
the winter rain-water; at the east end still le^ss is preser^^ed. 

Many tombs arc to be seen around the sanctuary, placed 
mostly in the ancient fashion along the roads leading to the 
site. They are more than mere villagers^ tombs, and reflect the 
uiiivenMi.1 desire* not only in aueicut times, to he buried as near 
as possible to some holy spot. As would be expectcNi, they are 
numerous along the Sacn^ Way, In general they are of two 
types, either chamber-tombs in a n:}ck-face or large boulder, or 
sunk into the rock and covered with a massive lid. The finest 
of all, however, is a built tomb on the slope alsive the templej a 
short but steep path leads up in n few minutes from the tcrraee4 
The tomb is in three parbi, a forecourt and two funerary 
chamhers one behind tlie other. The walls, outside and in, are 
superbly construeted of beautifLdly finished ashlar. The door to 
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the forecourt is at the east end of tlie south 'wall; it was closed 
with a slab on its inner side, as will be explained. The floor of 
the forecourt was paved only in the part in front of the tomb. 
The doorway into the tomb itself was closed by a huge stone 
slab which is now standing in the forecourt; it is estimated to 
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weigh about six tons. The outer chamber contained two sarco¬ 
phagi. one on each side, of which only broken fragment re¬ 
main. From here another door leads through to the larger inner 
chamber, in which are three sarcophagi, one on each side and a 
very large one at the back, all well preserved. Both chambers 
arc roofed with a ‘eorbelled' vault, the blocks being cut away 
in a cuiwe on their under sides to produce the effect of a true 
vault. The inner corner stones are so cut as to form part both 
of tlie back and of the side walls. Over both chambers is an 
upper storey, equally solidly built but less carefully finished 
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and <5nly about 1 feet high; it is cntjered by u window-like opcn- 
jtig overlooking the forecourt. It is roofed with ten slabs of 
stone 14 feet in lengUi, a^nd even longer blocks, over 17 feet, are 
to be seen above tlie entrance to the outer chamber* 

Nearly every tiling abotit this tomb is remarkable, and not 
least tlie arrangements for burial. Origitially, it appesirs, the 
largest sareophagiiJi stood alone in the inner ehambert no doubt 
in a more or less central position; at tlie same titne the two 
sarcophagi wfere installed in the outer chamber* These would be 
the tombs of the owner himself and t'wo of his dependants. The 
chamber doors were then closed and a slab set in position on 
the inner side of the door to the forecourt, after which the 
whole forecourt was filled witJi earth and sand* At some later 
time the tomb was opened and tJie other two sarcophagi intro* 
duecd to the inner cluimbcr, the large sarcophagus being 
pushed back to tJie corner where it now stands; the forecourt 
was then filled up again. Despite the impressive precautions 
the tomb has at some time been broken into by treasure- 
seekers, A further remarkable feature is that the original 
sarcophagus b too large to be taken through the d^jors, so that 
the tomb must Imvc been built around it* Little evidenee has 
been found to dctemime the date of const ruction, but certain 
sherds unearthed in the forecourt suggest a period not later 
than the fourth century As to the identity of the ow ner, 
nothing wliatever is known. 

Stretches of the Sacred Way are pre^cr^^ed here and there. It 
is paved with long blocks of stone placed transversely, a 
method quite unlike the Roman* It resembles the Roman 
rt«ids+ howeverj in running very straight, in spite of the steep 
gradient; there are cuttings and embankments in places. The 
width is in general about 25 feet. The piecre shown on PL 11 is 
close beside the modem road, about a quarter of a mile west of 
the satiettiary* 
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Until RECENTLY the most convcmeiit way of reaching Ifustis 
was by ehsirt^riug a Ixiat from the port of KuUukt iind tlibi can 
of course still be done. But in recent years a road lias been 
opened from the IMilas-liafa highway, taruing oil through the 
village of Karakuyu; buses use this road, and it is perfectly 
passable for a car. The site of the ancient city is now partially 
occupied by the village of Kuren. 

A professional mtisidao otice visited lasus and gave a 
recital in tJie theatre. In the middle of iiis porformancse a bell 
rung^ indicating that the fish-market was now oj^en. The 
audietu^e at once rose in a body and departed, except for one 
old mail who remained seated with his hand cupped to his car. 
The musician approached him and said, T must tlmnkyou, sir, 
for the compliment you have paid to me and my art; for when 
the bell rang everyone else rushed away.^ 'What?' said the 
other* "did you say the beU liad rung?’ ^Why yes/ ‘Then* sir* by 
your leave—" and lie too hurried away* 

Strabo tells this storj*^ to illustrate the chameler of the city; 
for, he says* tlie soil being poor, the inhabitRuts live mainly by 
the produce of the sea. Fish were abundant, as they still are* 
witness the big tishcry {dalyan} at the head of the gulf* The 
great marsh, now largely reclaimed, at the niouth of the 
Sariyay to the north-east of Kijlluk was iii antiquity sea; an 
inscription tells us that two iritlzens of lasus persuaded Alex¬ 
ander the Great to restore to the city possession of the ‘Little 
Sea', that is without doubt the area of the marsh* For a city 
dependent on its fisheries the matter was imjHjrtJiiuce, and 
the two citizens were suitably rewurde^i wiiii immunity from 
taxation and a front seat in the theatre, A gastronomer of the 
foLkrlh century B*c* observes that the visitor to iasus will find 
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there prawns of greiit size but scarce in tlie market; and the 
present-du.Y visitor to Kulluk will inevitably be offered fish for 
his dinner. 

Since l&OO Italian archaeologists have been digging at iasus. 
The excavations are still in progress at the time of writing, but 
have already revolutionised our knowledge of the city's early 
history. 

According to the Greek foundation-legend lasiis was colo¬ 
nised b}" Pelopjnnesians from Argos. Their eoming was not 
unopp^ 1 ^fed, and the local Carian inhabitants inflicted such 
losses on them that they were obliged to call in help from the 
son of Neleus, the founder o( Miletus^ As a result of this Mile- 
sian influx the city became Ionian instead of Dorian+ The 
settlement by Argi\"cs is verj'^ likely to be historical; Ilonier 
gives to Argos the epithet lason, and there was a small town of 
lasus in the Pelopoimese. The leader of the colonists was later 
supposed to be a man of the name of lasus, and he is repre¬ 
sented, with the title Founder, on lasian coms; in this par¬ 
ticular ease there Is perhaps slijjhtly less reason than usual to 
regard him as mjlhicaL 

Strabo says that lasus stwjd on an islaral lying close to the 
nminland. At present this island is joined to the mainland by a 
shallow isthmus, atid it is not unlikely that it w^as so also in 
antiquity; the term "island‘d is sometimes used to denote a 
peninsula.^ To the ancients lasus is to all appeiLrance an island- 
cityg and nothing would lead one to expect, on die mainland, 
the splendid stretch of fortiflcation-w^alk two miles long, which 
in fact is sliU standing diere- Of this wall and its significance 
more will be said below. 

The Greek settlement was certainly on the island. It was at 
one time suggested that until the fifth century b.c* the city 
stood on die muinltmd, defended by the fine wall just men- 
tionedj but the buildings and sherds discovered on the island 
by the excavators show' continuous occupation there from 
ftlyeenaemi and even earlier times until the end of antiquity. 
The meagre reinaiini inside the mainland w'all will be descril>i?d 
later. The foundation-legend involving the son of Xeleiis would 
place the Argive colonisation somewhere about the ninth 

^ A fittTiiliiir esrtiMple is tlie PelD|>oiiae£e> the ^Island of Pelopst'. 
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ceutury; tJie excftvattirs’ discoveries sLow tJvat loflg before Uiis 
there was emiised occupation on the site, so thul the Creeks* 
arrival might well be strongly resented and resisted. 

After it nothing is heard of lasus until the fifth century, 
when the city was enrolled in the Delian Confederacy, Tribute 
was assessed at one talent, the same as that, for example, of 
Mylasa; when tlie assessments were revised—that is in most 
cases raiswl—in -125 u.o,, the lasian Agure was increased to 
three talents, but whether this was ever actually paid is not 
known. 

In 112 B.c, disaster overtcK*k the city. At that time tlic Spar* 
tans and Persians w'crc acting in concert against the Athenians, 
whereas lasus, still an ally of Athens, was in the hands of a 
certain Aniorges, a Persian noble who w as in revolt agaiiisl tlie 
Groat King. The satrap Tissaphernes then persuaded the Spar¬ 
tan admiral to attack lasu-s. The lasians were taken by sur¬ 
prise, supposing the advancing ships to be Athenian, and their 
city was captured and sacked? the booty, says Thucydides, was 
very rich, for the place was wealthy ‘from of old’. Tlie tribute 
of one talent (or even tlurec) does not suggest great riches, but a 
trade in salted fish was a profitable business in classical Greece, 
and the recent excavations suggest a reasonable level of pros- 
IKiity. After the capture the city—tliougli Thncyelides calls it 
rather a "town’ or ‘place*—w'as handed over tu Tissaphernes, 
together with Amorges himself and all the ]}risoners, slave and 
free; for these latter he agreed to pay a gold stater per man, 

Spartan \iiidictiveness seems not to liave been satisfied witli 
this. It is recorded that the Spartan commander Lysandcr, 
shortly before the fliuil defeat of tlie Atbeniaiiii in 44] t b.c., 
destroyed the city of ‘Thusus in Caria, an ally of Athens’, 
slaughtering fM)0 adult males and selling the women and ehil- 
dren as booty. No city of Thasos in Carla is known or can ever, 
it seems, have existed; most scholars have accepted that the 
place in question was really Tasus. Since the population must 
liave been much reduced after the events of 412, the figure fiOO 
is surprisingly liigh, and gives an impression of considerable 
importance for the city in its normal state. 

All pretence of Spartan control of this region was, however, 
ended for good by Hie Athenian naval victory under Conon 
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near Cnidus in 394 b.c. The interestm^ attempt, immediately 
after this, by a group of Aegean states to form an independent 
league {kno^vn only by the coinage it issued) was nienUoiied 
above;i equally iiitemting is the inelusion of lasuSp Here agaui 
we receive the impression that las us was no inconsiderable 
city* for her partners—Rhodes, Samos, Cnidus, Ephesus and 
Byziiiitiuni—were all places of size and importance^ But the 
league had a short life; the King’s Peace in 3S7 coufinueil the 
Persian possession of all the cities in Asia. 

For filausolus" relations with lasus we liavc only one piece 
of direct evidence, an inscription recording the punishment of 
certain persons tliere who had plotted against him* The city 
was of course wriLliiii his district as Persism satmpj and iii his 
plan for the Hellcnisation of Cariu. he can liardly have failed to 
include it; it is not imlikely that it was he who caused the 
island to lie fortified with the handsome wall which was stand* 
mg till the end of the nineteenth centur>\ At the time of 
WTiting, at least, the excavators* di^etjveries do not appear 
to contradict this suggestion. Tiie inscription shows that 
Mansolus^ authority was oltieially recognised but not uni¬ 
versally accepted; losus had remained as long as possible 
faithful to Athens, and ^lausolus" anti-Athenian policy w^as 
no dimht responsible for some disaiTection in the city* 

When Alexander arrived in 334 BpC, and laid siege to 
Miletus, the lasums contributed one ship to the l^eraian fleet 
w'hieh attempted to relieve her. lasus had never aimed at 
naval power^ and her one ship was such a slow sailer that it 
was captured in a minor engagement. Ten years later* %vheii 
Alexander was in Ecbatana, his arriioury-eommatider was an 
lasian named Liorgiis; at the festival which Alexander 
celebrated there, when every kind of toasting and flattery 
w'as lavished on the king, this Gorgiis js said to have outdone 
all the rest. This is the same man w^ho, with hi^ brother 
Minnion, secured for his city the fishery in the Little Sea* 
There ivas anoLlier lasjau who also found favour with 
Alexander, This was a boy who had the enrious fortune to l>e 
loved by a dolphin* It Avas the eustoin at lasus for the boys* 
after exercising in (he g>™nasiiim, to run ilo%vri and bathe in 
^ Sec ftliuve, p. 2^. 
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the &ea;^ the dolphin would ttieii conie in id carry the boy away 
on his bnek^ then return him safely to land. Tliis storj' is told 
in various forms, with difTerent details and different names for 
the boy; one account says tliat Alexander, hearing of it, 
summoned the boy to Babylon and made him priest of the sea 
yod Poseidon. Such tales of dolphins were common in antiquity, 
from Arion downwards, but this one was evidently firmly 
believed at for the city's third-century coinage shows a 

boy swimming beside a dolphin, with an arm over its back. 

Towards the end of the third eentuiy^ lasus, still a free city, 
became involved in the politics of that rather troubled time. 
Probably about 22Q when Olympichus was established as 
an independent dynast in the region of iiyla.sa,“ a subordinate 
of Ilia, by name Podilus, was guilty ^if mi.shehaviotir on the 
territorj' of lasus^ it seems that his troops bad been oppressing 
or molesting the mhabitaiits. The lasians complained of this 
to the Rhodians, wdio had helped them previously, and the 
Rhodians niadc a serious appeal to Olympichus on las us* 
behalf, in doing so they quoted the guarantees tliat the 
Macedonian king Philip V had given for the eity^s security, 
l^hilip w^as much interested In Caria, and when at the end of 
the century he conducted a campaign in the country* lasus 
was one of the towns which he occupied. In 1915, however* the 
Rmiians required him to withdraw his garrison and lca\^c the 
city free. 

No sooner was this done than Antiochiis 111 of S^Tia stepped 
into the breach and by so doing brought the Roman armies to 
Asia Minor for the first time. At lasus there was a division of 
loyalty; the town was held by the king's garrison, but a rival 
party supported Home. These latter were compelled to leave 
the city and joined the Roman forces. In lUO n.c, the Roman 
commander Aemilius was contemplating on attack on lasus, 
but the lasian exiles serving with him put in a strong plea that 
the city' be spared; they themselves, they declared, were the 
true representatives of tlie city's loyalty, the others having 

^ Sea -] JiltliLcig ilccfi not flppMT to biive bet'in so rrinrh inJutf/ed in b>' 
the nncienls oi it is lotlay; the s.ime tnie in Tiirkw iitittl quite 
rt'Centl y, 

* Set itbove^ p. 21. 
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been mereJy coerecd by the king’s trcHjpSp IL is doubtful 
TvhetJier tliis was really true^ but the RJiodians joined in plead¬ 
ing for their Triends iind kinsmen^ and lasus escapetL^ 

Nothing is heard of lasus midcr the Rhodian dominahion 
whieli followed jVijtioehus^ defeat later in the same year, tior 
during the period of freedom after liS8 ra \ uJitil the fornmtion 
of the province of Asia in 1*29, In the ^var w ith Mitliridates (88 
B.C,) lasiis evidently took tlie king's side^ and did not escape 
punishmentr the pirates were permitted by Sutla to sack the 
town before his own eyes* 

Under the Empire lasus was not a city of great account, 
though she seems to have served as one of the customs stations 
in tlic ptovhiec; w'c hear of a eortain Pulclicr who functioned 
there as agent for the tax-farmers. Coinage continued down to 
the third century, and later lasus w'as the seat of a bishopric, 
attached, like the other cities of the region, to the metropolitan 
of Aphrodisias. The castle on the islaiid is now thought to Ije 
attributable to the Knights of Rhodes. 

The principal deities of the city were Apollo, ikrtciiiis As tins 
and Zeus Most Great* The temple of Artemis has not been 
located; it is known to have t>een ^hy pact lira T, that is, the cclla 
was unroofed and tlie eult-stalue of the goddess stood exposed 
to the weather, ITiis, however, caused her no inconvenience, 
for when Zeus sent rain or snow he was careful that none 
should fall on his daughter. The situation of the temple of Zeus 
is known approximately from the handsome inscription beside 
the East Gate w'hich mark^ the limit of the temple precinct,*® 
At lea.st one other boundary-atonc of the precinct is known^ 
but it was not found in its originai place. The importance of 
Apollo is ehaj’ from his pre-eminence on the coins, but of Jiis 
temple nothing is known. 

From the Argive eolonisalion onwards lasus w^as always a 
Greek city. The Carian element was very small; wdth one or 
two exceptions, such as Ilyssaldomus and Rryaxis, the names 
of her citizens, and of her trilies, are exclusively Greek, The 

^ The ‘kliiJihlp' ilL-ptndcd qji nothing more thiiii liie Doriiin riation- 
ality of the origin pI colonists of but the Greek cities wort 

reiidy mnri w'illlhg to dimrover fuch tin of relutioriidikp vwn on the ilendiT- 
tst eroiinrit. 

■ 8ee I It-tow, p. HU. 
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constitution from Hellenistic times was tliat of a norma] Greek 
democracy. The chief magistrate was the stephanephorus, 
whose name was used for dating the year of hb office; other 
niagislnites meotioueEl in itisciiptions are the prytancis^ who 
presided at the assemblies, the stoitegi, now only nominally 
military and charged rather with civil duties, and the prostatae, 
eoneemed primarily with the register of citizens* Also recorded 
is the board of ncopoeae, whose pr«>per duty vras to cure for 
Ihe upkeep of the temples; they function^ Iiowever, iti a 
dilfcrent capueily in an interesting inscription concerning 
the metliod of payment of the fee due to citizens attending the 
assembly. On the sLvtb of caeh month (the regular day for ttie 
assembly) at daybreak a water-clock is to be set up in the form 
uf a vessel holding nine gallons placed 7 feet from tlie ground, 
w ith a hole the si?ie of a l>eain u^^d the water set running as 
soon us the sun is up* The neopoeae, six in number, one for 
each tribe, are to take their seats, each with a box in front of 
him hailing a slot of two fingers’ length; the boxes sliall be 
pre\iously scaled by the prostatae. Each citizen as he enters is 
to give to the neopoea of his own tribe a ticket inscribed with 
hLs mid his father's nanies^ wdiieh the ncopoca shaU put into 
Llie box» The itiseription breaks off at this pointu sn we do not 
kno%v how or when the fee was actually paid; but it is evident 
that no citizen arriving after the water had rui^ out was en¬ 
titled to any pay. Inscriptions such as this, which give a sudden 
glimpse of life as it was lived in an ancient city, are un¬ 
fortunately all too rare. 

Certainly the nuxst striking feature in th^ ruins of lasus is 
the great laud-wall which runs west and north from near the 
village far a mile and a half, then turns soutli-westward for 
another half mile and suddenly stops. iJeyond this point no 
trace of it has been clearly observed. The wall is well and 
elalx>rately built, with frequent jogs and round towers; iin 
iiverage thickness is about 6 feet* The uucsonry is a very 
irregular ashlar, with many small blcK'ks and others up to two 
tons in weight. F-adi tower is eiiteresl by a door through the 
wall, ami contains two salIy-p<jrLs close against the nuter face 
of the wall on right and left; in the wall of the tower arc live 
v-slit window^s, Each jog also contains a sally-jiort, so that the 
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number of g&tes leiidmg oiitsitle tlie wall is exceptionally high. 
The main entrance-gate (Q oti tlie plan) is set in a tCLCSS near 
an angle of the wall, from wliieh it is enfiladed; it Is further 
prcdectcd by windows. Close beside each tower a stairway led 
dp to the parapet (PI- li). 

By whom, wltcn and for what purpose was this wall built? 
The question has been much discussed, but two things at least 
appear certain: the wall was iie\'er fini-sbetl, and it never en¬ 
closed a city. As it stands it forms rather less than half a com¬ 
plete circuit; if the missing part had been dismantled to alTord 
material for building either the city on the island or some more 
modem construetion, it is hard to see why the more remote 
portion should have been chosen for the purpose. Aiueli of tlie 
interior is thickly overgrown and has not been thoroughly 
explored; but the lack of building-remains is very' striking, and 
it seems impossible that a city on this site can have disappeared 
so completely. Nor is the wall itself a normal city wall; its pur¬ 
pose seems to be purely military. 

Not that there is nothing whatever in the interior. Buildings 
have been noted both inside and out, Isut they are not city 
buildings; they are indeed curious and interesting. A good 
example, and comparatively well preserved, has been recently 
excavated by the Italians; it lies near the point wliere the land- 
wall breaks off (L on the plan). A wall about 0 feet thick en¬ 
closes a rough circle some 30 yards in diameter and ending on 
the north at two small buildings, one oval, one reelaiigular, 
which are standing up to S feet in Jieight. Bach has a door on 
the inner aide. In the oval building is a staircase w'hich led 
probably to a flat roof rather than to an upper storey. '1 he two 
buildings arc joined by a short wall between them, and also by 
a cuTN'ed wail enclosing a semicircular space which was once 
paved; on this stood an olive-mill %vith a circular groove in its 
surface. Near the rectangular building, but outside the ring, is 
a stone deeply hollowed out, apparently a drjiiking-troiigli.i 
Blaek-glazed pottery and a coin tbund hy the excavalors 
suggest that tliis building was constructed about -MKl b.c. and 
collapsed about a century later. Similar structures have been 

i.Sfl *ay the encjivdtors; Imt in fntt tlie hollow it ottly 3 iiidi«s ilt-ep 
and 17 in diameter. 
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noted ill the northern bulge cif the land-wall, also onLside it 
and further to the .south. *T- M. Cook and the present writer 
have pr<)j) 0 $efl to explain them as shepherds^ shielings; the 
Itnljari exeavators suggest rather small oil-factories. In any 
ease they arc clearly of a pastonih not an urban, character- 

It seems tlierefore cerlahi tliat the long wall was built to 
deriTid not a city but a camp. It has not yet proved possible 
to date it by sherds or other material ev id cnee, but on general 
grounds a date arfiimd the Jate fifth or early fourth century 
is prohahk. li is no makeiiluft affair, and the cunip was 
evidently mtended to be permanent. It is not likely that the 
llccatomnid dynasts would want a permarient camp at lasus, 
or that they vvould leave it uidinisheii if they did; by far the 
most probable buUder is surely Amorges. This man was main¬ 
taining a large army in revolt against the Great King, and 
needed a secure base: if he had had a little more time he could 
have been safe frcim attack by land, but the Spartan assault in 
412 took him by surprisCp and the great wall remained for ever 
unfinished and unused. No similar situation arose again; 
mthin a few years the peasants were building aniund it their 
hubs and cirelea, and there it hxui stood ever ^iUice, a white 
elephant even less meaningrul tlian the Maginot Line. 

The city of lasus stood, then and always, on the island; only 
the necTopolls lay on the mainland. The earliest occupation 
wa.s on the summit and dates back, as the Italian excavators 
liavc shown, to the Early Bronze Age at the end of the third 
millennium. Among their discoveries is that of an early ring- 
wall, of which they have uncovered a stretch below the 
mediaeval castle on the east side; it ia about 2 feel S inches 
thick, built of irregular blocks with small stones inserted 
between. VVTicther this is to be attributed to the Argivc 
colonists or b even older has not been determined. Later^ when 
the sea-wall was btiilt^ this early circuit became unnecessary 
and was used as a terrace wall; other terraces and houses 
oecii[jicd the sloi>es below. In particular, an area just to tlie 
south of the theatre has been cleared (PI. 13), revealing a 
narrow main street Hanked by a liaudsome wall and numerous 
houses. The wall is dated to the fifth century, but Jlyeenaean 
and archaic sherds have been found. 
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Hie theatre is of good sLz^i, over t?lK) feet aeross, hnlm pcKir 
preservatiuii; it faces approxiomtely north-east. Texier saw 
twenty-ooe rows of still in place^ bat these are now en¬ 
tirely gone. only the rock-cut sulxstnietiircs remainhig, and 
these covered with earth. The retaining wall of the eavea is of 
haiiilsome bossed masonry, best preserved on the south sidCi 
where a brond staircase, recently excavated, leads up to the 
eavea* The stage-building Li prcser\^ed in part, but belongs in 
its present state to a late recoiistniction in Roman tinges, i'our 
or five courses arepre^rved, but only the lowest is original; the 
rest was remade to form the back wall of the Roman stagep 
Tills contains three doors leading to rooms iMshind which are 
mostly destroyed. The front wall of the Homan stage 
la feet further forward into the orchestra; this has a door in 
the middle which led under the stage, and on either side a 
group of three niches, one curved between two rectangular^ 
with columns between* In the middlep between thi^ two walls, 
is a tow of columns which supported the stagc.A This middle 
row is continued on the south side by a row of blocks which is 
perhaps the remnant of a ramp leading up to the stage; the 
hrst of these blocks is the base of a statue of Justice dedicated 
by n citizen tu the Tcople* 

The walls of the theatre once cairied an interesting scries of 
inscriptions, dating to the second century b^c.. recording 
s|>ecla] |>erforniances by llutc-players and comedians paid for 
by the generosity of private citizens. These have long since 
been remos'^cd, but there remains on the north wall part ol a 
long inscription in a single line recordiiig the dedication of a 
section of the cavea and the stage to Dionysus and the People, 
al^ of the same centurj''; the repair of this part of the cuvea is 
in fact evident from the inferior w^orkmani^hip. 

On the flat ground to the north of the theatre was the city 
centre. Here again much has been revealed by the Italian 
excavators. To the w'est, a high wall with tw'O arehed door¬ 
ways has always been visible; it Is thought to bo a gymnasium 
or palaestra. Ijet into the waU is an uiscription in ojie line 
dedicating it to Artemis Astias. The agnra has been {at the 

I Thirst? iipptiiir In the phe^tugraph (Pi. Xf) encased wLtluin-ill sloues 
put there by the px-Cjivatorji to pniitect from duiEiage. 
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time of ™tmg) partially clearedi and nejir it a handEome 
tiieatredike linildin^ has eonit to hghti well presented in its 
lower parts. Tile rows of seats are divided into three sections* 
with four stairways, and the *orchestra^ forms nearly a com¬ 
plete circle* On either side is an arched entrance approached 
down a (light of steps* and a vaulted corridor runs all round 
lK.dntid the seats. This building ap]x^ars to be a council-housCi 
Of the elegant isodomic ashlar wall which surrounded the 
i.sland very little survives* It >yas standing complete until late 
in the iiineteeuth centiiry, wdien nearly all of it was removed 
to build quays and other structures in Istanbul. A small frag¬ 
ment remnins at the southern tip, and more has been uncovered 
by the excavators near the gate at the north-east comer {J on 
the plan). This gate lias been rebuilt more than oncre, aiid 
before the exenvation only its latest form, a By 2 antine arch, 
ivas visible* On a bastion of cbssical date close by is the in¬ 
scription mentioned above marking the limit of the precinct 
of Zeus; this appc-ars to date to the fifth century n.c* A short 
distance to the south a tower in the wall is well preserved, 
Tlie site of the temple of Zeus is located with much 
probability at a point some 70 yards inside the gate, where a 
basilica was later erected- Under the basilica were found 
stylobates bearing the marks of coin mm; these are not all 
parallel and must t>elong to different bmldings* The arcliitcc- 
tural fragments found are datable to the second century b.c., 
hut an excavation beside the basilica on the north-east re¬ 
vealed walls and pottery dating from lly<?eiiaeari to Hellenistic 
times. Tliis excavation is continuing. 

Space on the island being restricted, burials were mostly 
ct>nfilled to the mamland* Tlienz a multitude of tomljs may be 
seen, ranging from prehistorie graves to the built tombs and 
mausolea of Roman times. The earliest date to the third 
millennium; over eighty of these have recently bcenexcavated^ 
In general they consist simply of four thin slabs, unworked* 
set up on edge. Similar graves on tJic island are also found. 
They arc utarly nil of le^s than a man's length. 3Iixed with and 
overlying these are later tombs; iind the presence of walls and 
olive-presses indicates that the area was at one time inhabited- 
Here and there are tombs of "Cariati' type* that is a rectangular 
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hoUow sunk in the rock aniJ eovercd by n separate lid. In the 
village are many built toinhs of rather mean aspect, vrith more 
or less illegible inscriptions on the door-hnteU some of these 
liavc been converted into mexiern houses. Before the excava¬ 
tors got to work the most conspicuous tomb was a mausoleum 
of Roman date in two storeys, reminiscent of the Giimufkesen 
monument at Mylasa but of dilTerent construction. This, how¬ 
ever, is now eelipsed by the splendid mausoleum revealed by 
the excavations. This stands close beside the Roman aqueduct 
in the middle of a large square courtyard with walls containing 
blind arches. This enclosure was visible before the excavation, 
and bad been variously supposed to be either n gj'mnasium or 
possibly the lisli market to which, in Strabo’s story, the 
musician’s audience hurried away. The mausoleum itself con¬ 
sisted of a tail temple-like chamlxjr standing on a podii™ and 
approached by a Qight of ten steps, of which six remain. Tlie 
order is Corinthian. Under the chamlitr, inside the podium, 
arc numerous sunken graves in which bones w'ere found, tliey 
w'crc originally covered with slabs to form a lid. The monu¬ 
ment ha.s liccn partially restored to stand over 30 feet high 
(PI. J6). It is of Roman date, but no inscription has come to 
light to tell the owner’s name. Such a hue tomb in a spacious 
enclosure is a distinct rarity, and finds its doscst parallel m 
the handome mausoleum by the shore at Side m Pamphylia.'^ 
1 See Turkeyf Sauthern JSJrore, p, (HI and Pi. 4l. 
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Cmdi^a and Bargylia 


Autemts Asti as at lasus wm not alunc in enjoying mirnc' 
ulous immunity from rain and snow. Exactly the same claim 
was made for her sister goddess Artemis Cindyas. Cindya w^as 
a purely Carian city of whose origins nothing is known, nor 
indeed do we hear much about it at any time, apart from 
Artemis lierself. Early in the fifth century a certain I^xodanis, 
son of Mnusolus, was Jiving at Cindya and was probably a 
dynast there; his name and Ms father^s leave little doubt that 
he was an ancestor of Hccatomnos and Mausolus^ and he was 
distinguished enough to maiTj^ a Cllician priticess. Later in the 
same century Cindya was assesksed in the Delian Confederacy 
at the respectuble figure of one talent, six times more than 
\viiA paid by her neighbour Bargylia. In Vi5 the city waa 
still under a dynast, and the assessment raised to four 
talents. 

The scanty ruins of Cindya cmivn llie summit of a steep hilh 
some 600 or TOO feet liigh, directly above the ’iillagc of 
Si^irtma^^T close beside the main road from Milaii to Bodrum. 
They comprise an outer wall, poorly preserved, enclosing a 
citadel w^hose walk stand in places up to 16 feet in height; the 
gate is on the north-west. The masonrj' is of dry rubble roughly 
eouTsed. Many fallen blocks are strew'n over the in ten or* but 
nothing b standing. 

By the third century b.c, Cindya had ceased to exist as a 
city and had become absorbed in Bargylia; Artcmb was thence¬ 
forth the prineipal deity of Barg>^lia, The site of her temple has 
been located on a slight eminence citise to the point w here the 
road to the village of KcmikJer leaves the main highw^ay. Here 
were found many architectural fragments and two inscriptions» 
w hich lea^'e no doubt of the identity, but nothing now renuLirts 
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beyond a few stones belongtnjr to » Byzantine church which re¬ 
placed the temple* The spot has not been excavated. 

This complete reversal in the status of Barjjylia relative to 
Cindy a may no doubt be explained by the importance of sea¬ 
borne commerce in the ITellcnistie period; at the same time it 
is likely to have been instij^ated by some ruling power, and we 
may not improbably see m it the band of Jlausolus or one of 
liis successors. Only now did Bargylia become a Greek city. No 
claim was made for any early colonisation from Gree™. A 
legend grew up that the hero Eellerophon founded the city in 
honour of his friend Bai^ylus, who was killed by a blow from 
Ills winged horse Pegasus; and In memory of tJiis, Pegasus was 
commoiily shown on. Bargyllari coins. On the other band, we 
hear ffoni Stephanus of Byzantium that Bargj'lia was at one 
time called Andanus. Both names are equally un-Greek. 

As was mentioned above, Philip V in 201 D.c, made Bargj'lia 
his base for a time, and passed the winter there with his fleet. 
He was far from happy, being botli short of proidsions and un¬ 
easy for his safety; the peculiar situation of the city made it 
Only too easy for his ships to be trapped. In 1D6 he w'as ordered 
bY the Roman general Ijcntulus to witlidraw bis garrison, and 
Bargylia was declared ‘free’. This freedom was interrupted for 
tw'enty years when Caria was given to Rhodes after the battle 
of Magnesia, but was resumed after IfiT. 

In 133 B.c. when the pretender Aristonicus was figbliiig the 
Romans for the kingdom bequeathed to them by Attalus 111 
of Pergamum, he sailed to Myndus and took her by force. The 
Bargylians, who had contributecl forces to the Homan side, 
viewed the situation with alarm, fearing that they might be 
next; and it seems that the city was for a time in real danger, 
fn^m which it wa.s saved by a miraculous epiphany of Artemis 
Cindy as. IVhat form the divine intervention took the inscrip¬ 
tion, as usual, does not tell us. About the middle of the firxt 
century Bargviia was one of the llv'c Carian cities who were in 
arrears with their debts to the Roman banker Cluvius. 

On tlie coins the commonest types are Pegasus and .Arteiiiis 
Cindy as. The goddess is clearly an old Carian deity identified 
with the Creek Artemis; she is shown on the coins standing 
stifTly to the front, with her arms folded on her breast, wearing 
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a long mljc and a veil; sometimes a deer stands beside her. This 
portmit evidently represents the eult-statue in her temple* Tlie 
coins begin in the early second centi.ir>' nnd continue into 
Imperial times. LTnder the early Empire the cult of Artemis 
was associated vritli that of Augustus^ a complinient norinally 
paid ill the east only to the old Anatolian deities. 



Fm* H Bargylia. Causeway atid .Vempolis llill 


The site at Barilla is verj^ much denudetl—remarkably so^ 
smee there is no liabitation within miles. It is likely that here, 
as at laaus and elsewhere, stones have been removed by sea for 
city-building in other parts, Thr rulus lie on a low hill ut the 
angle of a boot-sluipeil inlet from the gulf of Mandalya, called 
on the Admiralty chart ‘Bargy^lia Creek", Its present name is 
Vaivil Bay, preserving the ancient tiamc in its mediaeval form, 
Barbylia. The early maps tnark salt-pans at the sonthem tip 
of the peninsula, and until the present century salt w^as 
exported from here in quantities up to 2^000 tons a year; hut 
this industry is now defunct. Tlie iimer part of the inlet, beyond 
the city^ has become silted up by a small stream and is now’ 
marshy, but the outer part remains navogable for small boatsj 
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there is a liiiidmg'Stage ubout a mile north of the mins. At L 
on tlie plan a solid eanseway leads across the inlet, but there 
is no proper road across the lint land to the east. IhLryvlia is a 
desolate spot. 

The bill lias two summits, both quite low; the earlier re¬ 
mains, Ilollenistic and Homan, are mostly on and around the 
northern, the rest being mainly livKantinc. Of the city wall 
nothing remains but an angle on tlie west slope of the southern 
hill and a few short pieces near the shore on tlie cast {.A, A on 
the plan). At the top of tlie northern hill arc the tbimdaLions 
of a temple about 100 feet in length; it is orientated nortli-wcst 
to south-east, and is in the Corinthian order. Xumerous 
architectural blocks have rolled from it down tlie slope to the 
south, including a ]jediment-bloek and columns partly con¬ 
cave-, partly convex-fluted. This temple is of Roman date, 
but to what deity it belonged is not known. Lower down the 
sou til slope is a small odeum facing south-east; Xewton 
counted ten rows of scats, and tjic vaulted passage under them 
is stiU preseived. 

Lving on the hillside lie tween the temple and the odeum is 
a TcctanguJar altar now' broken into two parts. All lour sides 
carry reliefs, showing respectively Artemis Cindyas in a long 
robe, with a bow in her left hand and with her right drawing an 
arrow from the quiver; Apollo, apparently lyre in hand; a male 
figure ill a cloak, possibly the hen* Ilargylus; and a female 
figvire caTrying a comueopia. These figures are now a good deal 
damaged, but still recognisable (Tl. 21). 

On the east slope is the theatre, fating east over Varvil Hay. 
It is in poor condition, but an angle on the south side is well 
preserved (PI. IT), and much of tlie stage-building no doubt 
exists under a mound of earth; the vaulted rooms of its ground 
door are still visible. Hut of the rows of seats little or nothing 
survives, though the position of the diazoma Ls discernibie. 

South-east of the odeum the remains of a stoa are, or were, 
to Ijc seen, mniiing north-west to south-east for a distance of 
some 50 feet. The columns are no longer standing, but their 
positions are sliown by circular marks on the stylobate. Close 
by on the south-west is a short stretch of an aqueduct with 
neatly-formed arches of Ronuiii date. 
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The southern hill is largely occupied by a Byitaijliiie castle 
of no particular interest; and the church below on the west is 
unremarkable. To the south of the causeway a quay of un¬ 
certain antiquity can, or could, be seen above the surfaee when 
the water is low. 

Tombs ate mostly of sarcophagus type with slightly nrchetl 
lids. Chamber-tombs are scarce. 


CnAPTEB SEVEN 
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Stratoniceia 


Under the Prohibited Degrees a man ijiay not marry his 
stepmother; but in the Hellenistic royal families these matters 
were otherwise regulated. Seleueus I, king of Syria, had a wife 
Stmtoiiice whom in 2^1 e.c he traiLsfeiTerl to his son Aiitiochus; 
and it w’as this lady, his stepmother-wife, in whose honoLit 
Antiochus founded Stratoniceia. The date is not known, but 
must have been after 2S1, when the Sclcucids first came into 
control of this country. Strabo says that they adorned the new 
city with costly buildings, which is natural enougJi; yet before 
very long they gave it away as a pi^setit to Rhodes. The date 
is again uncertain. Long after, in 1«6 n.c., a Rhodian envoy to 
the Roman Senate, pleading that Stratoniceia. should not he 
taken away, elaimed that the Rhodians had received lier ‘by 
the great generosity of .Antiochus and Seleucus’. As only too 
often in the ancient RTiters. no indication is given as to which 
of the numerous kings of those names are meant; but tlie 
reference appears to be to tlie same ikntiocbu.s 1 and his son 
Sclcucas, who were co-regents from 279 to 268, 

Livy says that in 197 n.c., or a little later, the Rhodiuji-s 're¬ 
covered’ Stratoniceia. They must presutnably therefore have 
lost her at some period, though the event is not recorded; It 
occurred perhaps during the Cariun campaign of Philip V in 
201 198 B.c, Rhodian piissession of the city was confirmed at 
Apaiiiea in 188, hut in 167 it was taken away for good. At the 
end of 130 n.c. Aristonicus, on the final failure of hia attempt 
to dispute the Roman inlieritance of the Porgauiene kingdom, 
took refuge in Stratotiiceift and was reduced by hunger to 
surrender. 

In 88 E.c. the city was captured by IVlitliridates and punished 
for its resiatatice, but wjls compeiLsated at the end of the war by 
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who treated iL liEiiulstjn^ely. Lsibienii^s, at the heBd of his 
Parthian hordes, attacked Stratonic^eia in 40 n.c,^ but was 
successfully repulsed; he revenged hiniself by sacking the 
sanctuary of Hecate at Lagina^ but failed in a similar attempt 
upon PiLtiatnara, 

According to the ancient writers SLrutoriiceia was founded 
on the site of an oJd Carlan town whicJi wm caJIc-d fiKh Cliry- 
saoris then Idrios; and by one account she was the first city 
founded by the Lyciaos, If this last tradition has any historical 
basis, it may go to strengthen tlie thcoiy^ meutioned above ^ by 
wliicb the Lyeians passed southwards from Miletus to their 
ultimate home. Both names, Chrysaoris and Idrias, must in 
fact have denoted u region rather than a town; Herodotus says 
that the Mursyas flows "from the Tdrias coimtiy^" to the Maean- 
dcr, and Strabo observes that the reason why the Idriait-S are 
not mentioned by Homer is that they arc mcluded in tlie 
Carians, In the tribute lists of the Delian Confederacy the 
Edriaiis (evidently u variant form of the same name) are 
assessed togetlier w'ltli Huroiiius and the unknown Hyme^ssus 
at the remarkably liigh tigiirc of six talents. Cliiy='saoris is 
quoted by Pausanias as an earlier name for the site and terri¬ 
tory ot Stratoniceia, and in Hellenistic times Chrysaorian be¬ 
came a symonym for Carian, ut least outside Curia itself, 

Tbe reason for this ivas the Chi-ysaorie League^^ to which all 
Carians belonged. The temple of Zeus Chrysaoreus* wdierc the 
League met to offer sacrifice and discuss its affairs, is said to 
have been close to Stratonieeia, and the new city, though not 
Cariiin but Macedonian! admitted to membership by vir¬ 
tue of the muriy Curian villages on its territoryp irerodutus 
speaks of u place called Wliitc Pillars, where he says the 
Carians met, near tlic river Marsyas; this has been thought to 
be the same sanctuary of Zeus Chiy sEioreus^ though he does 
not actually call it so, and tliere is in fact no actual reference to 
the Chry^saoric League before 267 n.c. The place lias not been 
Identified with cerbiinty, though there arc ancient remains 
at a s|>Dt some two and a half miles to the east of EskihlsaT 
which would meet the conditions reasonably well.^ The other 

I See alw^e, pp. 19—2tt ^ Sl-c above, p. 26. 

^ Tliey a nr tle5eril>etl Hi lyin« beside the niftin Aydiu road aroiuid a 
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Stratoniceian sarn'timriL^ti at Lagina ami Pflaamtim art db- 
ciissed ijepatately bdow. 

a llellemstic foundation StratDm<?ek. was not divided like 
MyLasa into tribes and clatiSj but on the Creek model into 
tribes and demes, Tlds was, however, a distinction without a 
difFerenoe, for the deme^ were in fact the aid Cariaii villages, 
just like the Mylasan elans. Their names—LoboldeLs, Londar- 
geis, Korsxei-s and titJiers—equally un-Creck- 

Under the Empire Stratoniceia is recorded as a free city and 
was very rich and prosperous. Stephanus that she wils 
' founded^—that is, re founded, or talher embellished wiLli new 
buildings-—by Iladriiin, and took in lus honour the name 
Iladrianupolisi; but this is agreed to be a confusion with an¬ 
other Stratoniceia in the neighbourhood of Pergaraum. In 
Byziintine times the bbhoprie of Straturuceia wan subordinate, 
like tJie others of tlie region, to Aphrodbiias. 

The mins of Stratoniceia at Eskihisar are somewhat scanty 
in proportion to the size of the cityj hnt what reniains gives an 
impressive idea of the solidity liud magnificence which they 
oiioe possessed. 

The acropolis hiU lies to the south of the site, beyond the 
area show^ii on the plan FlO. 10; it is fortified with a ring-wall 
round llic summit. But the inhabited city Uy on the ilat ground 
to the north, and is now partially occupied by the village of 
E-skihLsar. Of the citj" w^all F,F only msigniheatit ruins now' 
remain; it wan originally rather less than a mile in lengtli. The 
main entranee was on the uortli at C; part of the arched gate is 
standings in massive broad-and-narmw inasuiiry, and just 
inside it a single unfluted Corinthian column survives from the 
row w^hich origiimJly stood there (PI. l*J). At the north-east 
corner of the site are the ruins of a powerful fort, D, over¬ 
looking a dip In the ground; it is solidly eonstructed of large 
squared blocks m regular eounsea, with some mortar, but in 
places additions or repairs show^ a very inferior masonrj' w ith 
many reused blneks and even column-drums. 

In the present village, iind almost in the centre of the ancient 


Turkbh crinelery, witJi many brak^n marbles anri two large bItacks FIluIi 
widi the gmirnil. The WTiter has not seen ihesE?. 
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city, is the most impressive buildtn^ on the site, the Sarapeum 
or temple of Sarapist At dalinir from the second or third 
century A-D. The outer walls are standing to a fair height 
(PI, IS), in the same broad-and-narrow masonry as the north 
gate, but the interior is filled with earth and is now used as a 
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garden. Tlie north wall is covered, Partly on the inside and 
wholly on the outside, ivith inscriptions in Creek ami I^Ltin; 
one of these, at the east end of the Inner face, is an cx-voto to 
Helios Zeus Sarapis for salvation from war and foreign seas. 
Another records an oracle delivered by Zeus of Panamara; the 
Stratoniceians had asked, apparently on the advice of Sarapis, 
whetlier the barbarians would attack the city in the current 
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yewr; tljE gufl reiMaures tlicm. Tlie occasion was cYidcntly f hc 
invasion of the Goths in the middle of tlie tliird century a.d. 
A third is a ver>^ cwrioiiji docuoient^ it consists of twelve very 
faulty Yerses, each of wldch contains as many letters as one of 
the muntlis of tJie ycar^ begrlnninff with October; the number of 
days is ^Titten at tlie right in Greek nimienils. At the same 
time the initiiil letters of the lines fornt an acrostic giving Llic 
name of the writer, Menippus. His purpose^ as he explains, is 
to provide a mnemonic which may be useful to his less well 
educated fellow'citiwns. 

Just to the west of Liiis buildings in a maize-held, stands a 
solitary gate, B, with uprights and lintel. Tliis was an entrance 
to the peri I wins or precinct surround ing the temple, an 
enclosure over 100 yarthi square of which very little else 
survives. The gate carries no inscription. 

To the west again lay the agora or market-place of Strato- 
nicem* VirtmdJy all that now remains of it is a row of marble 
blocks, 11 on the plan, burdering one of the villnge lanes. To 
the north of this, beyond the coffee-house, is a building E of 
unknow n purp«>se> comprising at present a long wall of large 
well-squared blocks, joined on the south side by part of a 
curved wall. This arrangement does not conforrii to the plan of 
any normal building. 

At the north-east comer of the site (G on the plan) 
Trimaux in 1S74 saw^ a colonnade beside a street lending in the 
direction of the city-gate at C. Something of thb colonnade is 
said to snmvej but the present writer has not seen it. 

At the north foot of the acropolis hill, not shown on the 
plan, is the theatre, large and quite well preserved, but badly 
overgrown and poorly main tallied. The cavea, facing north in 
the manner approved by \utruvius, is divided by stairways 
into nine cunei; the single diazoma is noTV largely destroyed. 
Tlie capacity is estimated as not less than 10,000. The stage- 
buLlding too, or at least its foundatiorLS, is probably in quite 
good prescrvatioiu but it has not been excavated ajul the plan 
is not at present to be made out* 

On the hillside above the theatre is a levelled area on wineli 
lie the ruins of a small temple m tlie Ionic ordert identified 
from an inscription as devoted to the cult of tlie Emperors. 
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Acru-sji the main road from the school is a small museum 
which IS well worth a visit, It contains mostly small pieces of 
Roman date, including cpitaplis and several bearded heads 
from the angles of a sarcophagus; among the former is the 
quaint tombstone of a young man (PL 20) erected by his 
parents and brothers* But the most remarkable ohject is a 
Mycenaean stirrup-cup of buff with horizontal ted stripes 
which is dated to the twelfth or eleventh rentury b.c. All the 
exhibits were found locally* 
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Lagina and Panamai'a 


Of ALL THE DEITIES wlio niflde up the Creek pantheon one 
of the strangest is surely Hecate. It is possible, though not 
proved, that she wnfl of Carian origin; but in Greek mythology 
she is diiughter either of Zeus or of a Titan- She h assimilated 
to, or even identified mth, other goddessei?^ espeehiJly Artemis^ 
and Dome ter; in one metrical inscription she is addressed as 
Onipnin, a special epithet of Demeter. She is thought of as an 
underworld deity, rnistress of the dead and holder of the key to 
the door of iiadcs: she is the sender of bad dreams, ghosts and 
spectres, but as sender can aL!^o defend men against them. 
Often she is accompanied by dogs, and dogs were saeriljced to 
tier. The dog was indeed called *the Carian saeriliee\ and its 
association with the underworld is seen for example in the 
familiar case of Cerberus. At the same time Hecate is a moon- 
goddess, a roamer by night, haunting especially crossroads and 
forks in the road, and in these places she was worshipped by 
night, on the last day of the old moon, mth offerings of cakes, 
fishi eggs and cheese. A proper temple such as that at Lagina is 
therefore something out of the orduiary^ In art she is repre¬ 
sented sometimes with a single body (so at Lagina, and this 
seems to be her earliest form), or more often with Lliree 
complete bodies or with one biKly and three heads. Her princi¬ 
pal attributes are torch, dagger, whip, snake and key. At 
Lagina she carries a torch in her left liand ajid a dish in her 
right; on her head is the cylindrical headdress called with 

the horns of a crescent moon^ and at her feet sometimes a dog. 
At Lagina also mysteries w ere celebrated in her sanctuary, nnd 
it appears that on occasion she might even deliver oracles. 

How old the cult of Hecate at Lagina may be is not knowm. 
Our earliest evidence is an inscription recording a priest of 
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Hecate and of HeUcas antj RLiodcs; tills must clearly date from 
the Rhodian domination of 189—167 e.c. The temple itself, of 
which the mins remain, is variously dated by scholars from 
about 125 B.c. to tiic time of Augustus^ the choice lies most 
probably between the earliest date, after the war with Aris^ 
tonicus and the foundation of the province of Asia, and one 
about SO n*c+ after the war witli Mithridates* What stood in tlie 
sanctuary before thb Is unknown. In 88 Mithridates took 
Stratoniccia by ibrcc; after his defeat tlic decree of the Senate 
confirmhig tiic Mendship and allbinee of Home and the in¬ 
violability of the sanctiiaiy^ was engraved on the wall of the 
temple at La^na; at tiie same Lime a festival was inaugumted 
with tile double title of Ilecatesia-Romaea* In 40 Labienus 
failed to capture SLratoniceia, but he sacked her temples, in¬ 
cluding that of Hecate; the inscription on the lintel of the 
propyloQ which is still standing refers in general terms to the 
help given after 27 n.o. by Augustus in restoring the cult after 
this disaster. 

From 81 onwards the Hecatesia-Romaea were ccle* 
bruted every fourth year with es[jc^iial brilliance; in the inter¬ 
vals tlie Heeatesia alone were held annually. But these w^re by 
no means the only ceremonies in honour of Hecate. Very im¬ 
portant was the festival of the Hearing nf the Key, held once a 
ye-ar and accompaJiied by gameSp tasting ^veral days. The key 
of the temple was carried in procession from Lagiua to Stra- 
touiceia and back; this would symbolise the attachment of the 
sanctuary to the city, but the key must surely have meant 
more tlian this in the minds of the worshipper^: Hecate held 
the key to the door of the underworld. Imporhmt also was the 
Birthday Festival, held annually on the goddess’s birthday, 
the thirtieth of the month; it may also Ivavc been held, with less 
splendour^ on the same day of every month. .At the annual 
celebration gifts of money were made to the citiuuis* At the 
same time Hecate shared with Zeus a shrine in tlie council- 
house at Stratoniceia; here, in conseciuelice of certain miracles 
performed by the goddess, ceremonies were held every day 
tJiroughout the year. All this is peculiar to Hecate at Lagina, 
and very different from the popular w^orship at crossroads in 
the dead of night* 
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The temple cult ^erv^ed by a msile pricfit; not until the 
third century do we bein’ «f a pricite^Sj nor even tlien does 
she take Uie place of tlie priest; she is usually his wife or other 
close relation and serves under him. Among the other personnel 
of theelergy the most importunt was the Key-Bearer, always a 
young girh duty it was to open and close the temple; she 

Luo was generally related to the priest. At a late date we hear 
of a neoconis, or temple-warden^ with duties corresponding to 
those of a sacristan. Eunuchs also were attached to the cult; in 
early LLnics, no doubt, as in oriental religions generally, tlicse 
were importantp but when wc hear of them, in the third century 
A.D., they have uncharaeteristie fimctions, as for example the 
maintenance of the trees in the temple precinct* Another per- 
rpanent olhcial w^as the President of the ^Mysteries; but of his 
dnties, and of the mysteries themselves, we are as usual told 
nothing* They were, however, celebrated regularly at least 
from the second century'onwards* 

The temple precinct consistCEl of a large, nearly^ rectangular 
enelosure about VJQ by 4 tO feet, surrounded by a stoa, plain o!i 
three sidesi, but on the south raised on a flight of steps; at the 
west end on tins side vras a monumental gateway (propylon), 
of which the jambs and lintel are still in place—the only thing 
actually standing on the site (PL 27), As the inscription shows, 
it dates to the time of Augustus, and it is likely tliat the whole 
stoa is of the same peritKl* The steps were probably used as 
seats for those assisting at the mysteries* 

Xearly in the centre of the precinct stood the temple of 
Hecate. It was exetwated, or at least investigated, in 1891-92, 
but the work was never carried tlirough, and the ruins still he in 
a jumbled heap not easy to understand. The chief result of this 
work was the recovery of nniTLeroiia blocks of tlie frieze and 
their transportatinn to the omseum in Istanbul. Then and at 
other times many iie^criptions have been found, and to these 
we are indebted for most of what we know about the cult* The 
temple is in the Corintliian order, uidike the stem, which is 
Doric. It is piseudfHdipteral, with eight columns at front and 
back, but only eleven on the long sides; it includes a deep 
proimus, with two colunms in and a cella, but no opistho- 
domus. Little of this, however, can be mude out on the spot. 
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The frieze on the cast front showed Hecate assisting at the 
birth of Zeus, and carrying the stone to offer in his place to his 
father Cronos; at the west end she watclies over a battle be¬ 
tween gtd-s and giants^ The north side showed a scene of 
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fmternisation bctwecQ Amazotis and Creek soldiers* while 
Hecate iiours a libation; this is tiionght to be an allusion to the 
treaty of alliance ratified in 81 b.c. between Stralonicela and 
Rome. On the south side was a series of flgtircs, mostly un¬ 
recognisable, apparently representing Carian deities and cities. 

There was much else in the sanctuary besides the temple, 
though Utile of it can be seen today. In ft-ont of the temple on 
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the east an altar would be ex[>ected^ and tlicne is in fa<3l a heap 
of ruins in Uds position (C on the phm), hut it hsui not been 
excavated and is differently orientated rroni the temples its 
identitv is thereft^re uncertain. The preeinet housed a con¬ 
siderable permanent popnilationj nttaclicd in various ways to 
the cult; an inscription of the second century aa u tells us that 
a priest constructed at his own expense three stoas Tn the 
sacred house' and coniplctcd the stoa in front of the sarred 
house 'close to the pro\^ision-market^ Tliis house was probably 
occupied by the clcrf^^ There w^as also a sacred grove of trees^ 
for w'hose upkeep the eunuchs were responsibIe+ and another 
inscription forbids the pasturing of floeks in the sanctuary* All 
of tliis—altar* houses^ market, grove and pasture—was ap¬ 
parently coiitamed within the area of the precinct* 

A few liundrcd yards to the east of the temple is an attrac¬ 
tive pool, fed from a spring above. An inscription found here, 
but not yet publbhed, apparently records the installation of 
this pooh^ A fragnicntary text from the sanctuary refers to the 
construction of a water-channel leading to the Ibuntain from 
the . . J] here it breaks o(T, huL it is likely enough that it led 
from the pool in question to a fountain in the tempi a precinct, 
Lagina w as a deme of Stratoniceia, and was joined to her by 
a Sacred Way six mdes long, of which only the scantiest traces 
remain. The name of Lagina^ however, is never used in the in¬ 
scriptions, and it appears that the deme was known as Hicra- 
come, llie sacred village* Tlie nearest toAvn now is the of 

Turgut, about a mile to the south; tJiis name is new, and until 
recently the place preserved ib* uneient name in the form 
Lejma—‘Which inde^ is still heard. It is nine miles from 
Yatflgan hy a j>erreetly tolerable road* 

PANAMARA 

A second sanctuary belonging to Stratoniceia, and rivalling in 
importance that of Ifecate at Lagioa, w^as that of Zeus Pana- 
maros. The site, discovered in 1886, is about seven miles us the 
crow flies to the south-east of Eskihisar, but it is reckoned 

^ The itone Is to been subsequenUY built into a haii^e 
the Inserilied face hidden, and Lhe writer wni unable to lee it. 
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three and a half or four hours on foot* The niiniH are on a hill 
above the village of Ra^^aka, but they have never been exca- 
vatefi and there is not now very mueh to see- The sanctuary 
consists of a walled enclosure some 50 yards square containing 
a jumble of blocks among trees and bushe-s; this forms part of a 
larger enclosure nearly 1W) yards square^ wdth a ma:!5yiye wall 
of which the west angle is preserved for some SO yards. In one 
comer is a ruined building about 60 feet long. This outer en- 
closure w^as joined on the south-west by a paved road from 
Stratoniceia, of which a long stretch is rccognisabb on Ujc 
height opposite* Many inscripti<nis Imve l^en found on the site, 
and give muob in formation concerning the cult. 

The tw'o principal buildings w'^cre the temples of Zeus Puna- 
maros and of Ills consort Hera; thesc^ however, have not been 
identified on tiie ground- Rnt other deities also were wor¬ 
shipped, notably Artemis and Sarapia; and as at Lagina the 
precinct contained many shrines and other buildings* We hear 
for example of a roception-rooni, a luncheon-haU and n store¬ 
room. 

Panamaros is an old Anattdiaii imnie, and the cult too may¬ 
be very ancient, though our information concerning it begins 
only after the foundation of Stratoniceia, The sanctuary' was 
honoured with a visit by Phihp V; it may have suffered from 
Mithridates in 83 b.c.; but in 40, when I^bienuSp fa i l in g to take 
Stratoniceia, attacked Panamam* the defenders, aided by' the 
ptnverful walb and by^ a miraculous intciATntion of the god 
himself^ successfully repelled liiin. The details of the battle 
were recorded in a long decree engraved in the saiietiiary; tlicre 
were apparently three attacks* The first took place by night, 
but the gewi sent a great flame of Arc upon the assailants and 
they recoiled. Next morning the assault was renewed; this 
time the gfxl's aid took the form of a thick mist followed by a 
great storm, before which the attackers lied as if pursued by 
F'uries; not a single defender was seriously wounded. A third 
attack was made with reinforce men ts, and now the godb 
myTiterious power became verj' cAddent; cries were heard as if 
of IV relieving force, though none appeared, and a snarling as of 
dogs attacking the assailants; the latter were then, from some 
cause winch is not apparentp suddenly burled down from the 
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walb. Tlirougiiout tiicse events the liimps in tlic temple i^ere 
found to have remained burning. 

Festivals at Panamara seem to have been less frequent than 
at Legimi; we hear notably of three. Of these the greatest was 
the Panamareia, celebrated annually and lasting for ten days; 
the statue of Zeus was carried down to Stratoniecia for tlie 
duration, and the festival and games took place in the city. In 
honour of Hera the Heraea was held at Panamara every other 
year and w‘as, at least at first, restricted to women; it lasted 
one day and included mysteries. Finally^ everj' fourth year, a 
two-day festival of Zeus, the Comyria, was held in a sanctuary 
at Panamara called the Comyrium; this w'as primarily for men 
and it too ineluded mysterieii* 

The name Fanamaros, as was said above, is Anatolian, but 
it was later Graecised In the form Fanetoeros or PanemexioSp 
and understood to mean either Very gentle’ or "of the full day¬ 
light \ in contrast to the nocturnal Hecate. 
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HaUcarnassus 


O F TR E Stiven Wonders of the ancient world—only one of them 
in Greece itself—Jmrdly anything survives today^ apart from 
the pjTamids of Egypt- The lighthouse at Alexandria^ the 
OjIossus of Rhodes, tlie liatigitig {that is terraeed) Cardens of 
Hahylon and the statue of Zeus at Olympia are utterly lost. Of 
the temple of Artemis at Ephesus some fragmeiits of the 
columns are in tlie Rritish Museum, and the fouiidatiom still 
remain, sunk in a muddy portih The Mausoleum at Huliear- 
iia.ssus has fared little if at all better. I ts site was determined by 
Sir Charles Newton in 1S5G, and a number of the sculptures 
that he found are also in the British Museunu large quantities 
of the green stone which formed its base may be seen built into 
the Castle of the Knights at Rodrum; on the site itself virtually 
nothing is now visible. This famous building lias, however, 
served to make the name of Uaiieamassus more familiar than 
any other city of Caria. 

That HalicartuLssus was a Dorian foundation is stated both 
by Herodotus aud by Strnboj the i.TuJonist 5 came, aecordiug to 
the tnidition, from Troezen on tJie east coast of the Felopon- 
nese under a certain Anthes or one of his deseendanis. In a.d. 
l!ti, when Hahearnossian envoys eame to Home to comi>ete 
for the privilege of erecting a temple to the Emperor Tiberius, 
they urged in their own favour that for 1,200 years their eitv 
had never felt tlie shock of an eartliquake* Tliis wcaild put the 
foundation, at the latest, very soon alitor the Trojan Wai^i but 
in fact it is unlikely to have been earlier than the Dorinn in¬ 
vasion of Greece about IHKJ B-C. Strabo indeed observes tlmt 
at a date after the death of CodrUiii the last king of Athens, 

^ TraEJltionrtlly B.C. Modern Kholari are Lnclrntd tp reganl 

this iis tOQ late by perhaps h^lf st cnritur)% 
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alxjuL Ihc lifst quarter of the elcvenlh eetitury^ Cnidus and 
Halicarnassus were not jet in existent!. We may therefore 
probably flceeid the foundation under Anthes some time after 
1000 a,c» 

At first the city was a tnemberof the Dorian |iexapoUs*i but 
was later expelled far the niLscoiiduct of one of its citizens. The 
story as told by Heri>datijs, himself a Uaheamassian, is that a 
certain AgaaicleSp after winning a victory in the games cele¬ 
brated in honour of Apollo at Triopium oear Cnidus, received a 
bronze tripod as his prize; in disregard of the rule which re¬ 
quired him to riedicale this on the spot to Apollo, he took it 
home with him and hung it up in Iiis house. It is likely enough 
that this Avas a mere pretext, and that the real reason for the 
expulsion wiis the increasing loninn tendcJiLies of tlie Ilaliear- 
ruissians; at all events, wdien the city becomes familiar in the 
fifth eentury it appears as purely Ionian. Herodotus WTote in 
Ionic, as did his uncle Paiiyasis the epic poet, and even the 
earliest inscriptions show' no trace of the Doric dialect- It b not 
clear hoAv this came about. No special reason (as for example at 
lasus or Smy'rna) is recorded, apart of course from the expul¬ 
sion from the hexapolisp However this may be, the connexion 
wdth the mother-city of Troezen was maintained, and the 
Raliearnassians built there a tenAple of AphrixUtep 

"VVlien the Persians overran the Greek cities of the coast 
after the capture of Sardis in 540 b.c. HBiicamessus naturally 
fell with the rest. Sixty years iater^ at the time of the Persian 
Wars, the city was ruled in Uie Persian interest by a Carian 
djmasty of which the most famous member was tlie queen 
Artemisia. Her name is Greeks but her father had the Cariaji 
rmme Lygdamis. while her mother was Cretan* When Xerxes 
was pre[Miring for his invasion of Greece in 4H0 this re¬ 
doubtable woman not only joined his navy m person—though* 
as Herodotus reinaFks, there w'as no need for her to do so—hut 
Ava'i esteemed by hitn above all his other counsellors. At 
Salamis, when the King was debaiing whether to risk a sea- 
fight with Liie Greek navy', Artemisia w'as alone in advising him 
against it, pointing out among other things tlie worthlessness 
of many of the elements in his forces; Xerxes himself was in- 

< Sfe 3J^ov■e^ |i. 
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flintrd to but thought iL lietter to adopt tlie advice of the 

greater ninuber. In the battle itself Artemisia was favoured by 
chance in a eurious way: when the Persian fleet was routed and 
in confusion, she found her o\vt\ ship elofiely pursued by an 
A then bin vessel; there upon^ whether by chutice or by design, 
she bore down on a ship of her own side from Calynda and sank 
it witli all hands. The Atlienian^ supposing timt her sliip must 
be fighting for the Greeks, t\inied away and iirtemisia escaped; 
on the other hand» the King and hb companions, watching the 
battle from u neighijouring hillside, imagined the Calyndian to 
be an enemy, and were loud in their pmbes of the queen's 
prowess; Xerxes liimseLf was said to have exclaimed, "IVIy men 
have shoivn themselves women and my w^omen men\ As Hero¬ 
dotus drily observes, it was lucky for her that no Calyndian 
survived to give the gumeUAvay^, From then, on she stood higher 
than ever hi the King^a favour, and when she advised him to 
return home after the battle, he accepted her advice litid en¬ 
trusted hb bastard children to her care- The Athenians, on the 
other hand, had put a price of 10,000 drachmae on her head if 
taken alive—a reward Avhieh was never claimed. 

When the Delian Confederacy w^as founded a few years 
afterwards, Halicarnassus, either then or later, became a mem¬ 
ber. The comparatively modest standing of the city at tluit 
time is shown by the amount of ifei normal tribute, namely one 
and twiJ-thirds talents, or less timn was paid by the Lelegian 
towms of Termeni and Pedasa. It had, however, an influence 
dbproporUonute to its si^; at least, ^Vrteuibia is said to have 
ruled also over several of the blands, including the large bland 
of Cos. The same dynasty continued in control until the middle 
of the fifth century, and it was during this jTeriixi that Hero¬ 
dotus grew' to maturi^'p Forcecl to leave hb native city by the 
oppressive government of the tyrant Lygdamis II, the historian 
later returned and was instrumental in putting an end to the 
dynasty. 

Such is the account current in later antiquity- But an in¬ 
teresting inscription, the earliest foujid at Ilahcarnassus, sug¬ 
gests that the powder of the tyrant was not altogether unbridled. 
It takes the form of a decree issued by the ^Council of the 
Haliearnassians and Sahnaeitans, together wdth Lygdamb\ 
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Persian control of course removeti after Salami^, and it 
appears that the first steps had been taken towards a kind of 
democracyp tiiuugli no doubt tiie ultimxite authority would rest 
with the tyraiit- 

The inclusion of the Sabnacitans in this decree is mtepcsthijc. 
f^alrnacjs in indeetl scjmething of a puzzle. In later times 
tind it described variously as a headhiJ'Kh a fountain and (less 
convincingly) as a city of Caria. Its position b fixed approxi¬ 
mately on the west side of the harbour at Eodratn. Evidently 
in I he fifth century it formed a kind of suburb of HaJlcamassuSt 
with enough iDdcpcndciice to be separately represented on the 
Council; its inferjor status is shown by the fact that elsewhere 
in the inscription only Halicarnassus is mentioiied. The foun¬ 
tain hud some celebrity* i>r rather notorietj% for it was said that 
its water^ though excellent to flrinkj had the effect of causing 
venereal disease in the drinker. Tlic noniun architect A^itruvius, 
who shows a particular interest in Halicama-vsus^ vigorously 
denies tJiis impntationj and attributes the fame of the spring to 
a much nobler cause. When the Greek colonists arrived, he 
saySf and droTc the Carians to the tiills, the latter gave them 
much trouble by raiding and brigandage; but after a while 
one of the Greeks set up a tavern beside the fountain of Sal- 
maeis Iw^cause of tlie excellence of the water» and the Carians 
gradually got into the liabit of patronising this. So^ by mix- 
ing with the Greeks, tliey learned the "waj^ of society aiidt 
thanks to Sultnarisj were wenned from barharity to emlisa- 
tion. 

How much, if any, truth tlierc may be in this story no one 
can say; but it i^ certain that there waSp from the earliest times 
of which we can judge, a very considerable Carina element in 
tlie city. This is dear frt>m the names of the citizens* Among 
several hundreds of nanK^s of Halicnmassiaici known to UJ 4 from 
mscriptions in the fifth century^ Greek and Carian names are 
almost equally divided* They are. nioreoverf frequently mixed 
in the same family; we find sons wjUi Greek names having 
fatliers with Corian names* and vice versa; the father of Hero¬ 
dotus himself had the Carian name Lyxes. It would* liowever, 
be quite WTong to suppose that Halicarnassus was anything 
hut a truly Greek city; all the archaeological evidence goes tu 
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show tlmt tills strong Ciirlan vlenit^nt wus absorl>eii without 
any diminution of the city's Uclkmt: clijiradter. 

In the fourth century great changes took place at Haliear- 
tiassus. Carin was now once again under Persian dortiinioju 
ruled by a satmp appointed by the Great King. Early in tlic 
century this satrap w'as, as related aliove, a certain Heca- 
tomnos^ succeeded on liis death in 377 liy Jiis son Mausoliis. 
Until then Hnlicamassns was a comparatively small city, but 
Miiusolus, observing her natural advantages for fortitlcatioii 
and commerce, trajLsfeiTed his rafiital from >[y]asa. His ideas 
were never on a niggardly scale, and he out to create a 
worthy capital city. He it was who built the line of walls, some 
three and a half miles long, of which parts are standing today; 
and to people this great area he forcibly transplanted the in¬ 
habitants of six of the eight Lelegian citie.s in the neighbour¬ 
hood. These were of varying size, but some at least, if w e may 
judge by the tribute they paid to Athens in the liftli century, 
seem to have Ijcen comparable to Halicarnassus herself, and 
the population of the new city must have been four or five 
times that of the old- For his own residence AlausoUis built a 
palace with w alls of dried brick, finished in all parts with mar¬ 
ble from the Sc-a of Marmara. Nothing of tliis palace survives 
today, and its position has been the subject of much discussion.^ 

^lausolus died in 353 B*Ci and was succeeded by his wife and 
sister, Artemisia the younger. She ruled for only three years, 
but in that lime made lierself famous in two notable respects. 
The first of these w^as the superb tomb with which she has jicr- 
petimted her husband^s memory, the Mausoleum. For the form 
wliieli this monument took we have to rely on the description 
given by Pliny% eked out by the ratlier scanty remains un¬ 
earthed by Sir Charles Newton in 1857. This is nut tlie place to 
fliscuss tbc debiils,^ but the general appearance is clear enough. 
The building was of oblong shape and comprised four parts: 
first, a solid base or podium; above this a colonnade of thirty-sLx 
colmnns, disposed apparently with eleven on the Hanks and 
nine on the short sides, surrounding a rectangular chaml^er; 

^ See below, ja. 112. 

* The reiflder will find an exert Icin diHrussiuci in W. B. Dhp^moor, 
of Greece (5nl edition, LoEidon^ 1930}, pp. 237—til. 
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above ivguiii^ u pyrajiiid of twenty-four sliTps; and at the top a 
charitit-and-four beaxing (in all probability) figures of Mausulus 
ai^d jlrteini&ia. The total height, according to Pliny^ was 14fl 
Ionic feet^—about 41 metres by modem reckoning. All four 
sides were adorned with sculptured friesees hy some of the first- 
rate sculptors of the day^ Ijeodiares^ Bi^'axis, Scopas and 
Tijnotheus^ who each took one side. Three of them were 
apparently brought from CreecCp but Bryaxis has a Carian 
name. It was principally these sculptures, we arc told, that 
caused the ^lausoleum to he reckoned among the Seven Won¬ 
ders. Fragments of them are now in the British MusevimT and a 
single slab is exhibited in the Castle of the Knights (PI. *23), 
Even more tlian tliesc, however, many peeiplc (the present 
writer included) wilt no doubt admire the superb figure of 
Mausolus himself which may have occupied the chariot at the 
top* The Mausoleuin stood for 15IM) years; Bishop Eustathius 
in the twelfth century, in his Commentary on Horner^ tdjserves 
that it 'was, and is' a mangel* But Avheu the Knights arrived In 
1402 they found it in ruins, destroyed presumably by one of 
the eartiiquakes w hieli the envoys to Tiberius claimed to be so 
rare. Looking for budditig-stone and material for burning limct 
tliey found here a plentiful supply of both; they removed to the 
castle almost the whole of the j^tilid base, in the interior of 
which they dheovered and destroyed die handsomely deco¬ 
rated tomb-eliamber. New'lon found only the lowest courses of 
die base, made of the same green granite of which the cabbie is 
largely etmstructed; he found also on the west side a roek-eut 
stairway descending to the level of the low'cst foundations, and 
a few paces from the foot of this stairway a huge door-stone 
weighting two tons w^hich in aU probability closed the entrance 
to the t(jmb-chaniber. But of the ehamher iLself uotlung 
remained. 

Artcmisia^s odier claim to fame is of a totally diflercnt 
character. That a woman should rule over Caria seemed to the 
Rliodiaus an indignity, and also no doubt un opportunity; they 
therefore equipped a fleet and set out to take tlie kingdom 
from her, Artemisia, learning of this, bid her own fleet Lo a 
secret harbour joined by a canal to the great harbour. This had 
been cimstructed by Mausolus dose under his palace, so as to 
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luive his ships under his eye airul to make his deeisions without 
interference. The Rhodians sailed in and put their men ashore 
to occupy the city . Whereupon the queen led her ships quickly 
out of the secret haTl>!mr^ seis^^ed the unmanriPfl Rhodian 
vessels atid carrietl thcni out to The Rhodian soldiers^ de¬ 
prived of tlieir retreat, were surroujided and destroyed in the 
niairkel-place. Artemisia tlicn put her own men on the enemy 
sliips and sailed to Rhodes. There the Rliodians, supposing 
their own ships to be returning victorious, admitted the Huli- 
carnassiansi and the city was eiisily captured. To celebrate this 
victory Artemisia had a trophy erected there in the form of a 
statue of herself brauding the city of Rhodes. Humiliating 
though this w'as for the Rhodians^ ancient custom fjjrbade that 
a trophy once set up should be taken down; to hide their 
shame, therefore^ they afterwarrls erected a building around it 
and deehtreti it foplndden groujid. 

On ArtemLsia’s death in b.c. the succession pas-^d in 
turn to the otlier children of HecatomnoSj the hist uf whom^ 
Pixodanis, called in a Persian satrap named Orontobates to 
jitaire his nde; and this satrap was in control when Alexander 
arrived in a34, shortly after Pixodarus* death. Of the Mace¬ 
donian siege of TTahearnassus wc have detailed actrounts by 
Diodorus and Arrian^ from which the course of events is 
reasonably clear. Orontobates was assisted in the defence by 
the Rhodian Memnon fighting in tiie Persian cause, and the 
city was w'ell prepared, with command of the sea* Alexander 
fixed his headquarters on the nortli-cast side, near the Mylasa 
gate, and after an unsuccessful attack on Myndu24 sett]cil down 
to the siege of Halicarnassus* 

Sending round a detachment to iiucst the eitj>' on the west 
side by the Myndus gate and to prevent reinforcement from 
that quarter, he took cc»mmjind in person on the north-east^ 
Pilling in the fosse, he brought up lus sicge-engiTies and suc¬ 
ceeded in breaking through the walk The defenders, however, 
fought back vigorously and built aji inner wall to close the 
breach. The fighting continued witli frequent sallies iiy the 
Persians to set fire to the engines, all of which w’Crc rcjiulseii 
with much slaughter on either side; the historians rmphasLse 
the fierce and determineil bravery of iioth parties. One evening 
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two of tlic Muuedonian soldiers, having upplietl Miomsolves too 
freely to the bottJcj got to bi Misting of tJieir airliievEimeiits, atiii 
to show off tliejr prowesia out by thenificlvcs to attack the 
wall. Tilt defenders caii:te out to punish their picsumption, and 
as others came up on either side n sharp engagement ensuedp 
and the city was almost taken, Aleieaiidei-p timvever, Was Imp¬ 
ing Cor a voluntary surrender and forbore to press the attack. 
Meanwhile on the otJier front by the Myndusgate an imsueccss- 
ful sortie by the Persians also brought the city near to capture, 
hut iiguin Alexander called his men hack. Kventiially Oronto- 
bates and Meriinoi 4 realising that they could not hold out 
much longer, while tlielr losses were severe^ set fire to tlic 
upper part of the city and Avithdreiv with the best of their 
trwps to the two headlands ivn east and west of the harbour^ 
sending the rest to tlic island of Alexander thereupon 
sacked the citj\ sparing the uihabitanis, hut nmde no attempt 
on the headlands; leading a force to blockade them^ under the 
direction of the ex-queen Ada, he passed on into Lyeia. The 
sack was evidently not complete; at least, the Mausoleum and 
the palace of i^lausDlus seem to have suffered no harm. The 
headlands surrendered shortly afterwards, from weariness uf the 
siege rather than from compulsion- 

Ada was tliercupon appointed as nikr of the whole country. 
Pliny states further tliat Alexander attached to Halicarnassus 
six of the neighbouring Lelcgian towns, and gives their names* 
This, however (in the writer^s opmiou), is plainly an error; 
Pliny has wrongly attributed Maiisolus^ action to jMexandcr. 
When Alexander left, the city w'as not CA^en completely cap- 
turedt and by the time such a settlenient liecarT^e jxissible he 
w^as in the midst of his eastern campaign.^ 

In the free-for-all whicli followed Alexander's death Llic 
ITalicamassiaiis came, early in the third century, under the 
cont rol of Ptolemy 11 of Egypt, to wdiom^ together Avlth Apollo, 
they dedicated a stoa. In b.c, Antlochus III of S^Tia would 
have taken tlie city from the Ptolemies^ but was prevented by 
their atlJes the Rhodiaps, After Antiochus^ defeat by the 

^ This c^nnet be fully flTgtied here. For a disoossion of it t]ie 

reader is referred lu article by J. M. Cook and tlie firoswmi writer 
qiioteil in ihp hihliography. 
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RijiiiiiJis in lao B>c. Ualicarnassu*i was [eft as a free city, and 
remained so, as far as we know', for the rest nf her history^ She 
was among the places plundered by the notorious Verres in SO 
and Hy GO seems to [lave been in low water; her fortunes 
wTrCj however, restored, as we arc told, by Quintus Cicero, 
brotiier of the famous orator, who was governor of Asia at that 
time. Hut before long the exactions of the "tyrannicides" Rnitus 
and Cassius^ again reduced the eastern cities to distrciiiJi; and 
Halicarna-ssus may w^ell iiave sulTored more than most, for 
Cassius made his headquarters for a time at MjmdiLS, Tlie 
better limes that followed the establishment of the Empire 
under Augustus are reflected in an inscription foutid at Half' 
camassus, in which the Emperor h called 

Paternal Zeus and Saviour of the entire liunmu race, whose 
providence has not only fulfilled but exceeded the hopes of 
all men; for earth and sea are at peace, the cities flourish in 
good order^ concord and prosperity, and every blessing Ls 
furnished in fullest measure. 

The praise is fulsome, but not unjustified by the facts* 

As distinguisiied Halicarnassians Strabo mentions, apart 
from Herodotus, Heraclitus, the writer of epigrams, and Diony¬ 
sius, the tustoriaji and literary critic. A less enviable distmetion 
was that of Phomuo the boxerj who w^as victorious at Olympia 
in 392 but at the next celebration four years later was 
found gtulty of corruptiou and was ''fined a Zens"—tliat is* he 
was required to dedicate a bronze statue of Zeus bearing hi» 
name at Olympia. His exact offence is not known, but tlie 
commonest were being bribed to sell the victorj'' or to eutcr 
fnjm a city to which he did not belong. 

As is so often the ertse when a place lias been inhabited con¬ 
tinuously since antiquity, little is left at Hodrum of the city of 
Halicaniassos^ To reconstruct it as it was wc have tlie help of a 
passage in Vitruvius, who is led on from speaking of the brick 
palace of IMausoliis to give a dEseription of the site* He com¬ 
pares it to the auditorium of a theatre; at the bottom by the 
shore, where the orchestra would come, is the agora^ and across 
* See tdvuv p. 27+ 
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the middJe, Jike a djazoma, nins a l>road sLreet, and io the 
middle of this is. tlie At the top of the citadel^ in 

the middlep ia a temple of Ajtcs; on the right wing h the foun¬ 
tain of Salmada with a temple of Aphrodite and Ifcnties! close 
by, and on tiie left wing is the palare of MausoLos, built to his 
own specification. This palace eumtnujidi; on the right a view of 
the agora and iiarbour and the whole circuit of the wallsj under 
it on the left is the secret harbour- 

Of all this nothing b actually standing tc^lay apart from the 
city walL Tliis may be traced for most of its length; on the W'est 
Hie llyndus gate remains in a ruined state, and is evidently to 
be identified with the Tripylon, or triple gate, mentioned by 
Arrian* Hereabouts we may imagine the unsuccessful Persian 
sortie which jieiirly resulted in the Joss of tlic city. A curious 
feature is the isolated line of outer w^all on the north-east; from 
Arrian*^s description of the terrain it seems that this must he 
the wall that Alexander attacked:^ and must apparently lie an 
early Mansolan fortldeation later abandoned. Here was pre¬ 
sumably the ]tJytasa gate, no longer surviving. 

The temple of Arcs has not been located. Vitruvius^ words 
would suggest the summit u{ OoktepCi the eonical hill which 
stands at about the middie point of the w^all-cireuit. Tliete is in 
fact a level platform here about 40 feet Jong, but no visible 
sign of a building. At the east foot of Coktepe there is another 
large platform on vi^hich Nevrton found some traces of a bijild- 
ing similar in style to the Mausoleum, and he and others have 
preferred to place the temple of Ares here. Hut the situation so 
low down does not answer well to Mtruvius" location "at the 
top of the citadel in the middle'* 

The exaet |X)sition of the agorti is not now determinable, as 
it has long since been obhteratcd by the town of Hod mm, nor 
i-s there any thing much to be seen on the site of the Mausoleum.^ 
Sainiacis too, with its fountsiin and temple^ haw disappeared. 
Its position ^vas almost eertaiidy on and around ttie headland 
which carried the old Turkish arsenal; sherds of classical and 
arehaie pottery are to be found hercT but no trace of any ancient 
bnilding. SomcUiing over half a mile down the coast there is a 

^ A excaT-ition recently ciirrie^l out hiii revealeJ a jsliart 

uLtelch oi:' w^ill aiiil u mLirtbL'rotimiiH Endi are now in the itLinentn. 
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small springs and a rather shorter distance to the north is the 
fountain called by the Turks Eski ^esme, but btith o{ the.se are 
Itic far away to eome in quewtion+ On the other hand, an abun¬ 
dant head of fresli water rises in the harbour just oil' the 
^Vrscnal Points and it seems highly likely that this represents 
the fountain nf Salmacis; it ma}" quite possibly have risen on 
land in nntiqujtyt for the west in general has sunk some 
5 or 6 feet in the hist tw‘o thousand 

The other, eastern wing was apparently the site of the 
oiigina] settlement* The peninsula on which the Castle of St. 
Peter stands was in early times an island, and seems to have 
borne the name of Zephyrium; but ttie great pile of the eiistle 
has obliterated all traces of anything earlier. In tliis neighbour- 
liood were the x>fllace of Mausolus and the secret harbour and 
caiiaL I'haL the pjiliiw should be utterly lost is no great won¬ 
der, but the disappeoranee of the secret harbour is surprising* 
Some remains of walling have been observed under water in the 
great harbour (L on the plan], and it lias been suggested that 
tli€^e may be the remains of it; but the position is not satis- 
factory. IVlaiisolus’ poJade had a Wew on the right over the 
great harbour and the city wnlEp and an the left over the small 
harbour; if it stood on the 'island* with a westward view' the 
city would lie on the right, but the secret port would then have 
to be near the tip of the island, which is ob™usly out of the 
question; the peninsula on which the castle stands Is solid rock, 
and a secret harbour once cut into it must ever afterwards be 
plainly visible* The palace must therefore have l>een on the 
landward side of the isthmus; but a situation which would have 
the harbour and city on the right and the submerged walling 
on the left could not be any wliere near the eastern "htsrti’. l^Iore- 
over* Artemi-sia led her ships into the great harbour by a canal, 
wdicreas the submerged walling is actually in the great har¬ 
bour. It seems almost inevitable that the secret port must have 
been on the east side of the LsihmiLSi with a canal across to the 
west. Tills w'oiild agree with Lhe words of the geographer who 
passes under the name of Scylax and wrote about or suon after 
the time of Mausolus; speaking of Halic-amassus he says that 
she has ^a closed harbour and another harlwur by the island, 
^ See Tur/rirvj pp. tfMip 142* 
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and a strearri^ By 'clostii^ he means closed vsitli a chain in the 
usual way; this refers to the great harbour* The other harbour 
by the island would naturally be placed on the east of the pre¬ 
sent isLlimus rather than on the west inside the great harbour, 
and it may be that Scylax is thinking simply of the open road- 
stead on that side olT the quarter of Kumbah^; on the other 
hand, he may equally well be referring to the secret which 
must have existed in his day. The word translated above as 
^strearu" means generally a river, but is also used occasionally 
of an artilieial stream or canah since there is nothing near 
liudrum which could fairly l>e i^alled a river, it seems very 
likely that the word is here used of the canal which joined the 
two harboiiTfi. Cutting across the isthmus this canal would pro¬ 
duce the "island^ of ivhicli Scylax and other uiieient authors 
speak* This explanation would, in the wTiter*s opimon* be 
completely satisfactory if only there were some trace existing 
of ttie secret port in the required i>osition, but neither there nor 
any w^hcrc else docs there appear to be any* Visitors to Bodrum 
may be interested in trydng their hand at a solution of this 
puzzJe. 

Other remnants of the ancient city are scanty. The theatre 
was on the slope of Coktepc, but is now completely denuded. 
The curx^e remains in the hillside, but seats and sUige-buLlding 
are gone* Tombs arc to be seen in various places, notably a 
rock-dut group below^ the summit of Coktepe* And the modeni 
town IS full of ancient stones; at almost every turn the visitor 
w ill come on fragments of antiquity- 

The splendid Castle of the Knights Hospitallers (PIL 24—6)^ 
W'hicli is no doubt the chief attraction of Bodrum iodaVt cmi- 
not be de^scribed in detail here. Tt w'as built in the fifteenth 
cenLury^ at which time Llic Knights were established in RhodeS:^ 
largely^ 08 was said above, wdLh materials taken from the 
Mausoleum and other ancient buildings^ It contains a small 
museum in three parts^ including a selection of objects found 
during the uuderw'atcr explonitions reccMitly carried out in the 
neighbourhood. Not the least interesting of these are the cop¬ 
per ingots, roughly in the shape of an oxhide^ foujid in K^fiO iu 
a sunken wreck off Ca[>e (TcUdonya at the eastern tip of the bay 
of Fin ike. Similar ingots were previously known, and it was 
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supposed thjil tliey were a form of eurretiey used m tlie days 
before money was invented, and tliut cadi representerl one 
tiilent weight or the value of one ox—hence the ‘oxhide^ shapK^p 
But it seems that this cannot now be accepted. The forty 
specimens foujid in 1£)60 vary in weight from 35 to 59 lb,, and 
hardly any two are of the same weightp The majorityj but not 
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all, bear marks w4iicii also vary greatly ^ they can scarcely be 
letters^ but arc thought to be rather foundry-marks. Probably 
then the ingots are not ciurenoy at allj b^tt simple merdumdisc^ 
and the *lugs’ at each corner^ whidi give the ‘oxhide^ shape^ arc 
merely for ease of harulling. From the pottery found the date 
of the wreck is estimated to be about 12U<J n.c* (PI. 22J* 

Other interesting items collected in the castle include: pre¬ 
historic and Dorian vases from an excavation at Dir mil near 
M}tu]us; Mycenaean vases and otiier objects, including a neck¬ 
lace of stone, found at Musgebi; a headless archaic statue from 
Cauiius, thought to be of Apollo; a bronze figure of a negro 
boy; the cross^shaft of a huge anchor weighing over half a ton 
from the sea near Bndnim; a numljer of $^tou,e anchoni which 
had apparently wooden Hukes (Fig. 13); and finally a sU|>erb 
By^ntine stedyard. 


CnAPTFlJl TEN 
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'Die MyndiiH Peninsula 


The peninsula betw^een KaJJoarnBssus and Mjmdusis hilly, 
largely bare, and in summer almost waterless* but it contains a 
number of small coastal plains^ This region was in early times 
occupied by the I^legians* wbo^ as w,'e learn from Strabo^ 
founded there eiglit cities; at first they were populous, but 
later the I^legiaii race died out, and sis of the eight cities were 
jneorpomted by Alausolus in his new capital of Halicamassua, 
The other two, Syangela and Mjmdiis, continued to exist. Tlie 



Fig. 14 Map of the Myndus Peninsula 
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iiaiues of the remiiiiiing alx we Jeam fnim Pliny;^ they were^ 
with some variations of spelling, Ternicra, Sldej Madniisii, 
Pedasa, Uranium and Telmitisus. SyangcJa lay sume distance 
to Oie east of llaliramassus, the others all to the westward. 
What in fact hapjjcned in the fourth centur)' was thatMausolus 
forcibly transplanted tlie inhabiUnts uf tlic six cities and re¬ 
founded the otlser two, on fresh sites and on a greatly enlurged 
scale, to play their part as fully Greek cities in his now IIcl- 
lenised Carian. The depopulated townjs were abandoned^ but 
their ruins remain; they are identifiable by their hilltop posi¬ 
tions. their general lay-out, and the characteristic I^legian 
masoIm^ They are in general rather remote and can only lie 
reached, with c<inslderablc expenditure of elTort, on foot. 

MYXDUS 

The classical city of Myndus is located with eoinplete certainty 
at Ghn^ujluk. There is a direct road from Bodruni;, or a longer 
and slightly better ro^id by Karatoprak; both are pasBable fora 
car. But Giimh^luk is not the site of the Lelegian town of 
ilyndufi. This was a much smaller affair* paying only oiic- 
twelftfi of a talent in the Delian Confedemey in tlie fifth cen- 
tur)\ and was remembered in later times as Old Myndus; it may 
be confidently identified with the ruins on the hilltop at Bo^- 
da| about two miles to the south-east of Gumuj^lnk. Nothing 
jiundvea beyond a ring-wall and the foundations of a large 
tower on the summit; but the sherds fevea] occupation from 
prehistoric times to the early fourth century. 

Mausolus" new* foundation at Gumu^luk was on a much 
more ambitious scale. It had a well-sheltered harbour and a 
walbeLreuil over two miles long^. But the problem was to man 
it. Tlie Lelegittn inhabitants of the peninsula had mostly been 
transplt\nted to Halicarnassus, and for a long while Myndus 
severely underpopulated, and much of the space inside the 
walls was unoccupied. It is said that the philosopher Diogenes 
once visited Myndus^ >^nd observing that the gates w’cre large 

1 See aliovCj p. 108j &ad note b The acoGunt in thii chapter 

dilepts the conclurian# reachnl in lliaL tirticici where tiie numcrout pnub- 
lems arc fully ditcusaed. 
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but the city snijillp ndviseri the Jlyndians to keep thdr gutes 
elosedt on their city would be running away. In Inter times it 
\vas alleged that Myndus was colonised by the descendants of 
AetiuSp kingof Troezen, at the same time as Halicamassns, but 
this is clearly n fiction* 

Alesoioder’s lialflicarted and unsuceessful attempt upon Lite 
city was mentioned above; but the rersian hold on it lasted 
only till the next year, when it wbs ended by the defeat of 
Orontohates* In the thinJ century ^lyndus was mostly in the 
bariEl^ of the PtolemieSj and was still so in 1&7 e^c. when the 
Rhodians^ as friends of Egj'pt. undertook to protect her 'allies^ 
against Antioehus 111 of 8™*, and gave their freedom to 
Myndus and others. It was after this, ap[niTently, that the 
Myndians first IjegUn to tlieir own coinage* Tliq city w^as 
for a short while helti by the rebel Aristoiiieus about 131 B*c.p 
and after the murder of Caesar in 11 the "tyrannicide' Cassius 
kept his fleet there; the city is likely to have suffered from his 
exactions* After the defeat of Brutus and Cassius at Philippi 
Mark Antony gave Myndus to tJie Rhodians, but she was soon 
taken aw^ay again owing to the excessive harshness of their 
rule* Imperial coinage of Mjmdus is noticeji^hly scantyp and it 
may be that the city did not prosper under the Empire as 
much as most. The silver-mines^ traces of whose working liave 
been found in the neighbourhood^ and which have given its 
name to the village of Gumu^luk, arc not mentioned in any 
ancient source. Indeed^ the only Myndian product of w hich wc 
hear is the svine, and this had a jHJor reputation. It was one of 
those which were mixed with sea-w^ater^ a not uneommon looii- 
.stnisity in ancient times; it is described as relaxing the stomaeln 
causing flatuleiice and leaving a hangover. Tliis unattractive 
Ijcvcrage led to tlie Mjmdians being dubbed ■brine-drinkers'. 

The site of SIjTidus is most attractive; tliEre is hardly a better 
on the whole coast. The harbour is enclosed and well protected 
against the prevailing wind^ the by the peninsula on 

the iiorth-west* The fortiflcation-’wall on the mainland may be 
followed for its svhole length, and is liest presented on the 
south-east, Uie most ^Tjlnerabk side, w here it is strengthened 
with frequent tow ers. It is about 9 feet thick, of regular ashlar^ 
constructed in part at least of the green granite w'hieh was also 
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used fi>r tke Mausoleum. The quarries from ^vhkh tins stone 
Avas eut may be seen close to the shore at KojTinbaba^ abiiut 
two miles to the nortli. 

The fortification also included tlic peninsiilji; a hundred 
years ayo the wall cnjulil be traced all nmnib but has now dis¬ 
appear^, There remains, howerer, another wall running from 
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north to south up the spine of the hill (PI. 31; B on the plan). It 
lias the same thickness as the mainland waO, but is built of 
larger blocks less regularly fitted. It has been called ^the Lele- 
ginn wair, but this name stems from the old belief that the 
Lelegian Myndus stood on this site; in fact the niasonry is 
quite unlike that of the genui^ie Lelegian towns. This wall has 
always been sometJiing of a puzzle. As it stands, it appears 
meaningless; w'ith the peninsula walled all round, what could 
be the point of diYiding the interior down the middle with a 
wall of this solidity? It make^i sense only as a continuation of 
just such a niaiiiland wall as in fact exists, and must (in the 
writer's opinion) be the beginning of an earlier fortifioation 
sj'stem which was almost immediately abandoned in favour of 
II w'all encircling Hie W'hole pefiinsula. iLs position is comparable 
with tliat of the wall on the western extension of Hie acropolis 
hill at Caunus. It and the mainland wall will belong respectively 
to the earlier and later years of Mausolus^ reign. 

OHierwise hardly anything remains of ancient Myndu?^» 
Roek-crut stairw^ays and house-foundations may be seen on the 
hillside, but virtually all the ruins seen in the early nineteenth 
century, including theatre and stadium, have totally dis¬ 
appeared; ail Hmt survives is a ruined basiljea und^ at the 
highest point of the peninsula, what may have been a cimreh. 
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There are, however^ numeroii& ancient stones to be seen in and 
amund the village, and at the school about a mile inlund there 
are some column capitals and Homan mosaics. 


THE SIX LELEGIAN TOWNS 

Peda^a 

Of the eight towns thus is the easiest to visit* It lies some ninety 
minutes' walk to the north of Bodrunt^ at the head of a pass, 
and is overgrown with pmc-trees+ The spot is called Gok^eler. 
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The ancien t nanie-Hiirvive^ in the village of Uitesi a mile or so to 
the west. 

Tedasa has even a Uttfe history of her own, and in the sixth 
and fifth centuries yem apparently of more account than her 
neighbour ILilieiirijassus, Ilerodotiis^ lilmseir a Ilaliesirimsslans 
tells us that after tJic fall of Sardis in 546 b.c.^ when tlie Persian 
general Harpngii-s was overninnlng Caria, the Pedasans held 
GUt for n time ngainst him and gave him much trouble by 
fortifying tlie mountain of Lide.^ Tiie liistorian notes iiiei- 
dentally that whenever any misfortune was due to befsiil the 
Pedasans^ their priestess of Athena would grow a great beard? 
this had happerie<d three time 5 +^ Later^ at the time of the 
Ionian Revolt^ after 499 b.c.^ anolher Persiariarmy camesuiith 
to suppress the Cnrians who had taken part. After defeutiug 
them at Lubrayiida the Persians were ambushed and deslroycd 
*on the road to Pedasa’ at night. Apparently they had at¬ 
tempted too long a march in this waterless coxintr}'' and had 
become benighted* The Persians liad evidently some resjject 
for tile men of Pedasa. and after their capture of ^[ileius in 
494, with the object of w eakening these troublesome LcIcgianSj 
they tran-splanted some of them to a site in the hills above 
Miletus, This new settlement also took tlie name of Pedasa* In 
the Delian Confedeniey Pedasa paid a tribute of tw o taknts (as 
compared with IfaUearnasstis’ one and two-thirds). Inter re¬ 
duced to one talent. 

From the sherds at Cdk^ler it h clear that the place not 
completcty abandoned after its incorporation by MuiisdIus in 
Halicarnassus, but was retained as a useful outpost. It is likely 
tliftt it wm occupied by Philip V during his Carian campaignj 
for We are told that Pedasa w^as one of the places from which he 
was required in 106 to withdraw hia garrisons. Polybius does 
not say which Pedasa is in question« but the probabilities seem 
to favour that at Gok^eler.® 

Tlie ruins at Gdk^kr are quite considei-abk and show a 
characteristic Lelegian tow n. Tlie main citadel, A on the plan, 

* Lille ii ideatiJlL-d wltli the high inokiriliiin lo die narth-eastp Ciillcil 
un the Turkish mapi Kaplan or riTman 

= Or twice w lien telli the star^- a s^HLTJ^ct time. 

■ I’he reader U remuided that many of the niiiLtert in this chapter fire 
contra venial j st?o abuvpp p, tl6j n. 1. 
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is some 170 yiuds long with a high wall of irregular masonty; al; 
its upper (east) end is an inner enclcjsure or keep upproueiied by 
a mnup and gateway, with a staircase in one corner. The main 
entrance, 8 feet wide, is at the west end. In the interior are 
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many traces of buildingSt especially dose up against tlie inner 
face of the town wall. Below this citadel on the south and east is 
a larger outer enclosure with a wall of dry rubble masonry 
strengthened with towers; the towers, as often, show more 
regular workmanship. 

On the ridges to the south and south-east are a number of 
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tlie remarkable "ehufnber-tumuli" which sin? ehamctcristic of 
the I^Iegiun i^ountry. These insist of a vaulted eircular cliam^ 
her upproarhed by a piissage and enclosed by a ring-wall 
lieapcd over ’with loose stones. Some at least of these tombs, 
from the ptittery fomid in them, must date back to 700 ea'. or 
even earlien 

T€lmigsiis 

There were two cities of this name in tlie soutJi-west of Asia 
Minor; the other is located beyond all doubt at Fethiye in 
Lyeia, Of the Carmn Telmissus we arc told that she lay sixty 
stades (rather less tlian seven miles) from Hixlienmasiiiis* in 
exceptionally fertile country^ with a temple of Apollo who de¬ 
livered oracles and was regarded as the progenitor of a priestly 
family of diviners^ Even ^tcr Mausolus had transplanted her 
inhahituiits to Halicarnassus she continued to exist as a re¬ 
ligious community centred on the temple* The Telmissian 
diviners had a considerable reputation^ tliey vi^ere consulted, 
for examplcj on more than one oceasion by the kiDgs of Sardis^ 
and Arrian tells this story of the Phrj'^gian Gordius^ a poor 
farmer: an eagle settled one day on his plough and remained 
there till evening; to learn the meaning of this portemt he w enfc 
tn Telmbisus, There in a village he met a girl drawing water and 
told her of the strange occurrence; she happened to be of the 
priestly family and advised him (in true oracular fashion) to 
sacrifice to King Zeus* This he did in accordance with her in¬ 
structions^ and later married her; Llitiir »on was Midas W'lio 
afterivards became king of l^hrj^gia. 

At the required distance from Bodrum^ on a hill above 
the village of Gurice^ is a Lclegian town-site which must (in 
tlie writer's opiiiion) be identified with Telmissus* It hiis the 
eliaracteristie form of an inner citadel and outer enclosure, 
with an entrance on the south-east; the masonry is of dry 
rubble. On the summit is a large square tower of good ashlar 
standing some 11 feet higln Tliere are tUrse tombs^ a rock-cut 
chamber inside the circuit, a vaulted chamber-tomb in ruim 
outside the entrance-gate, and a handsome rock-cut tomb on 
the north-wesi:. The fertile territory is the arable plain around 
MQsgebi to the aoutli. MDsgebj (Misgibi) is a TurkicLsed form of 
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tlie o\d Itaiue Episkopi^ inid it is atlFEittive to suppose that the 
modem bishopric has sticecedcd, as so often JKippeivst to the 
mitieiit religious the temple of Telmissiau Apollo. A 

large BysMintine ehureh was to be seen in the last century about 
half a mile fruni Musgebi, but has unw disap|>eared. 

Tfrmera 

Kefore tlie foundation of the new Mjiidus by MauAolus^ Ter- 
tnera w^as the leading eity in the south-west of the peninsula; 
her tribute in the Delian Confederacy waii at hrst two and a. 
half talents* or just thirty times more tlian that of the Irfelegiau 
>[yndus. Towards tlie end of the sixtli century she was ruled 
by a dynast ealJed TYmn(?Sj who seems to haA^e controlled all 
the eountry from Telmissus to the southern corner of the penin¬ 
sula. Coins were struck in his name, as they were also by the 
dynasts of Syangela. Tynmes wiih sueeecded by hii^ son llis- 
tiaeus and then by his grandson Tynines, who about 447 b.c. 
was expelled from Term era but eontinued to rule over his other 
possessions for at feast another twenty yeara^ After the re¬ 
moval of her populatimi to IlalicamasstiSj Termcra is said to 
have been used as a prison by The tyrants^ This presnnmbly 
means the Hecatomnid rulers, and the statement may well be 
historically true. Forced transplantation of a people is always 
resented, and the dynasts may v^ery likely have found it 
neeessar}' Lo establish pnlit^c posts, if only to discourage at¬ 
tempts by the evicted eitizeus to return home. 

There was in antiquity a proverbial expression Tcruierian 
sufferings^ of which two quite dilTcrcnt ex plana t ions were 
given. One said that it referred to the siiffcririgH inllicted by 
bandits operating from Termerii? the other Ls more picturesque. 
±A certain Termer us, we readp had the amiable habit of destroy ^ 
ing those who came in his path by bash in g them on the head; 
ev^entually llcraefes gave him a do«e of his own medidtie and 
killed him in the same fashion * Tlie proverb then applies to 
those who are paid in tlicir own coin. 

Of the site of Termera there is no doubt. Strabo says that it 
lay in Myndian teiritorv oppe^site the island of Cos and above 
the promontoiy^ of Scandaria, and in tliis region there is oiiJy 
one pfxssible site. It stands on a hilltop above the liamlot of 
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(Aspat). The lay-uiit Ls typical—an inner citadel and 
an outer enckisure, as on ttie sites described above. The citadel 
has gates on east and w^est, and in the interior are fenmdations 
of buildings and a large double cistern coated witti plaster* The 
outer eirenit is poorly preserved ext'ept at the south ctirrier» 
where a streteli of massive polygonal wall stands up to 17 feel 
in height. In it is a gate over 8 feet wide^ tlic sides inctinc in¬ 
wards to form an arch whose top is now' lost. 

There arc two tomlM of Lelegjan t>T>e on the site iLself, and 
many othera on tlie ridgs in tJie neigblxmrhood. 

Maduasii 

Except that she is mentioned by Pliny and by Stephaniis of 
Byzantium (quoting Ilecataeus), our knowledge of >iadiiasa is 
confined to the fact that she paid a tribute of two talents, later 
reduced to one, in the Confederacy of Delos. TliiLS^ how'ever, is 
enough to show' tliat she was among the more mi|jortant of the 
Lelcglati cities* Her site is almost certainly to be identified 
with the considerable mitis on the hill above Turkhflku Bay 
and lower Qoh Tlie outer cnelcwire here is over 300 yards long, 
with a wall ol dry nibble 5 feet thick. At the summit on tlic 
south-east is a tower of regular masourVj with numeroiis build- 
grouped around it. Within the enclosure are muuy traces 
of houses and lialf a dozen ebtems. The niain gate was appa¬ 
rently on the nor Hi, At the north-west end ia a second tower, 
and in the rock-face close by is a group of tomlis^ 

Side 

Ihis is Oie most obscure of all the Lelcgian towns. Apart from 
Pliny it is not mentioned at all, unless it l)c the some as "Sibda, 
a city of Carla’ recorded by Stephanus. And it is Hie only one of 
the eight, except Telmissns, wliieli does not appenr in the 
Athenian tribute lists. Tte site, however, can be identified with 
some probability* 

From the village of GbI n pass leails over to Belen on the 
way to Musgebij at ite head are the ruins af a church, and a 
short distance to the south a fortress constructed of squared 
blocks* Half an hour’s steep climb from here to the east, on the 
Karadag mountain, is the wildest and most remote of the Lele- 
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ginn twttlenients. Unlike the others it is in two scpai’iile |>arLs, 
The ntirUiern is ]ang anti mrrow, with a curved wall on the 
south a.nd a Ime of oUfl‘ on tlie north. with a w'onderful view 
over the valley and sea. The walJ is built of the long^ roughly 
squared blocks which give a characteristic look to the T^legian 
masonry* The altitude has l>een estimated at IjKQO feet. There 
b as usual an inner enclosure, containing a building a1x)ut 50 
feet long^ 

The southern settlement is quite fa^ejiuitjng^ It has a ring- 
wall of suuilar construction to the other, aj^d the interior Is 
packed with houses built close up against one another^ not far 
short of a hundred in all, many of them standing up to 8 or 
ID feet in height* Some of the houses cont^iin several rooms, 
others only a single room; in some eases there ajipcurs to have 
been an upper storey. Tliis part of the site seems to have been 
residential only. On these bare moimtaiosidcs the iniiabitants 
jiiust hiive lived mainly by pasture, and their forced removal 
to the urban life of Halicjirnassus must have left them be- 
wiJdered* There is no trace <if uceupalion after the fourth cen- 
tiirj', and the houses have stood utterly deserted ever sine^^ 

Reasons for ideiitifyiiig this site with the J_#elegiaQ Side are 
circumstantial. The only other site on the peninsula, apart 
from those described above, which can reasonably claim to 
have been one of the Lelegian towns h close to the w est coast 
at JJurgiiz;^ this thereffire is the only altertiatlve. BuL a place Stj 
near to the sea is unlikely to have escaped enrolment in the 
Delian Confederacy, whereas we can easily imagine that the 
Athenian tribiite-eollectors would be disinclined to attempt to 
exact payment from the goatherds of the Karada^. 

For a long time, how^ever, it was believed tliat this site was 
probably that of Telmissus* The distance from Ilalicaniussus^ 
in a straight line, is just about sixty stades, though it is niucli 
niore by any pmcticahle routes but the chief reason for the 
identiHcation was the church on the pass below% This is said to 
be built on the ruins of a Carian or Hellenic building (though 
the present WTitcr was not able to confirm this)- moreover^ an 
inscription found in the village of JBclen, but said on local 
authority to have come fmrii this church, honours a man w'ho 

1 See heloWt p. 12b. 
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wiLs *pkjuSi|y ilisjicj^etl iowut-fis A|>dIIo Tclmisseus> and piously 
perfarnied the sacrifices on behalf of the Tcimissians and the 
city’ (of Halicarnassus). It was accordingly thought that tJie 
church prijhably marks the position of the temple of A|>olloj 
and Ihc iLcarest site is that on the Karackj^^ above. This evi¬ 
dence is not altogether free from doubt. The church seemed to 
the \^Titer to be built mostly of squared blocks biken appa¬ 
rently from the neighbouring fort+ which imy have given a 
false impression of antiquity; and, as every traveller m Turkey 
knows, Hagers’ information is not always to be relied upon. 
But the fatal objection is the character of the Karadag site. 
Where, on tlitse arid mouutaitLsides, is the exceptioiially fertile 
land which Cicero says that Tclnussus possessed? There is no 
spot on the whole peninsula to which this description is less 
nppUcablc. The Lelcgian town at GQrice was not known until 
recently; now tliat the elioLce is available, it can hanlly fail to 
he preferred. 

UrafliTiWi 

The historian Diodorus tells ns that after the Trojan War the 
island of Syme was occupied by Carians^ but that later^ owing 
to persistent droughts, they fled from the island and settled in 
tile place called Uraniunii The town also appears in the Delian 
Confederacy, with a modest tribute. Nothing more is known of 
it. For its situation, the only retnaiumg I^legian site ou the 
|>euinsula is that at Burgaz. This has the familiar form, with 
eiladel and outer enclosure, and two tow'crs^ the pottery is of 
ajehaie and classical date. There are several ^chamber-tumuli’ 
in the neighbourliood^ including a particularly handsome one on 
the wxi hill to the north. 

CARYANDA 

Catyanda was not one of the Lelegian cities, and her site has 
long been a puzzle. Tlihi k not the place to examine all Llic 
rather confusing evidence; the eoiic1u{iU]ii to Avhich the present 
writer has beeii led is as follows. 

Strabo tells us that there was betw'eenilyndusaud Bargydia 
H Lake Caiyanda and an island of the same name which the 
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CaryuncLaDs used to inhabit- We most accordingly look for two 
Sites, one on an island, and a later one on the mainland; and 
there are no inscriptions to assist the search^, For the earlier 
site the most likely candidate is the island of Saliliadasi in tlie 
Bargylian GuLT; here there exists a walled town of fair size and 
apparently of classical date^ thaugh it is buried in such impene¬ 
trable forest and scrub that no clear idea of it can at present be 
obtained. From their bland home the Cary^andans moved^ early 
in the Hellenistic periodi to the mainland, and from this time on 
the name of Caryaiida appears no more e^^cept in the works of 
the geographers. Tlie mainland site* on the other hand, can be 
identified w^ith reasonable certaintyTlie lake of Caryanda can 
hardly be other than the one lake which exists between Myndus 
and Bargj'lia, namely that which gives its name to the present 
village of Gol (Lake)^ The lake is still there, tliough now re¬ 
duced to little more than a marsh. In the third century this 
region lay on the territory of Myndus.. Here then the Cary an- 
dans settled, becoming Myndian citizens, and their old name 
survived only for the lake. On the shore below the village of 
Gol are the ruins of a considerable Bjrzantinc town; this has 
overlaid the Caryandan settlement, of which nothing now re- 
maius to be seen- 
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Syangela-Theangela 

TitE EIGHTH of the Lelegian cities, and the only one to the 
eiiAt of llalieama.ssus, ivaa SyungeUi* This and Myndus were 
the two w^hieh were not incorporated by Mausolus in his new 
capital. But this is not to say that he left them untouched; 
XyndUK, was seen ttho¥e» was refounded on a new and more 
lle]lemesit 0 , and the same was done wdth Syangela. By a slb^ht 
change the city^'s name was given the more Greek^sonnding 
form Theangela* In this way !!^lausolus established in the Lele¬ 
gian country three new cities of Greek type, one in tiie middle 
and one at each extremily west and east. 

Apart from her preservation by Mausolus, all that we know 
of Syangela is that in the JJelhm Confederacy she paid regu¬ 
larly^ togellier with her dependency Amynanda^ a tribute of 
one talent. She was at this time ruled by a djmast^ Pigres^ who 
sometimes paid in liis own name* A generation or so earlier, in 
480 n.t\j another tarian Pigres bad served as ship-captain in 
the Persian fleet at the battle of Salamis; he waa no doubt of 
the same Syaiigelan dynasty. An interesting series of silver 
coinB bearing a griSin's head and dating around 500 b.c. w'as 
almost certainly issued by these same dynasts of Syangela; a 
group of about twenty was found m 1955 on the coast at 
iyAkilisc, some of which were shown to tJic writer at Theangela 
in the same year. Like Tynines at Termera, Pigres evidently 
controlled a considerable area of count 

Some four liours due cast of lialieartiassus;, above the vdllage 
of Alazeytin, is a thoroughly Lelegian site wliJch may w^dl be 
that of Syangela. The spot may be reached on foot in about 
three houni from Etrim, or in rather less from a point on the 
main Bodmm road north of Kizda^a^. A guide is of course 
necessn^^^ Of all the Lelegian toAvn-sites tills h perhaps the 
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most attractive. The ring-wall Is of dry rabble^ with towers of 
more regular masi^onry^ the interior is closely packed with 
solidly built houses, often standing to a good part of their 
height (PL 2B), On the summit are the foundations of a large 
tower, and close by is a stepped base* Tlie polterVi as usual, is 
mainly of archaic and classical date* 
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Fio. IS Lelcgion ChaiTil>er-Tomb (?J 

A few hundred yards to the souths on a ridge, is an interest¬ 
ing group of half a dos^en buildings. One is rectangular^ the 
others circular* These latter, though they show some varie ty of 
form^ all belong to a type found elsewhere in the Lelcgian 
country, which has been given the name of "compound cham- 
ber-tumuUL They axe built with tw^o eccentric ring walls con¬ 
verging on one side into a single waUj on the opposite side* 
where they diverge, the intetv^cning space is divided by cross- 
Walls into a number of elianibcrs wdth vaulted rooL The plan 
of an unusually well pre?5ervcd specimen in shoAVU in Fig. 18.^ 
All the interior walls have an inward curve, and some have 
supposed from this that the entire building was roofed aver* 
This, however* can hardly have been the case; the average 
' Thii ii not at Alareytin^ but on the hilhide jiii boor east of Bodnim. 
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diameter is some 40 to 50 feet, and In onR as much lis ] 50 
feet, and in no case is there a sufficient aceiiJxiulatiDn of stones 
in the interior to suggest a collapsed vault. These buildings have 
generally been taken to be tombs, but it is at least a question 
whether they should not mtlier be regarded as sheep- or gmt- 
pens; though perhaps surprisingly solidly constructed for such 
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Fig. 19 Theangeln, Plan of the fort at D (Tetrapyrgon) 

a humble use, they would certainly scr\^e tJic purpose admir¬ 
ably. 

Tlie new city of Theangela i^'as a very different affair. Her 
impressive ruins stand on the high hiU directly above the 
village of Etrim and occupy three summits; the total length of 
the enclosure is over three-quarters of a mile^ and its area com¬ 
parable with that of Myndus. The city walb two miles in length, 
is built mostly in the Lelegian style, with tlie main gate on the 
south side near the west end; its thickness is from T to 9 feet, 
and on the more vulnerable south side are frequent towers. As 
vill be seen, this ares was not entirely unoccupied when the 
wail was built. 

At the top of the western hill the walls run up to a very line 
and powerful fort, vith a tower at each comer [plan, Fig, 19), 
entered from the city by a narrow passage with a right-afigled 
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bend. Ju&t outside, a small postcm gate leads thmugU the 
southern walL The exceptional strength of this fort is evidently 
designed to resbt aTtilk^>^ Smaller forts are found on the south 
and at the east end, where the wall runs out to form salients (C 
and E on tlie plan). 

At P an interior wall is carried across from north to south, 
dividing the city into two parts. Almost all the buildlnj^ lie to 
the east «>f this wall; the middle summit A carries a fortified 
cnelosure, but the main habitation was on and below the 
eastern peak B. Evidently, here as at Mjrndnai Mausolus ^vas 
unable to man his new eity^ and it was found advisable to re¬ 
duce its size to less than half by means of this cross-w^all. 

At the suuunit of the eastern hill B is a tower in Lelegian 
style; this same stjde is seen in other buildings on the site, and 
shows the eonsen^ntive tendencies of the buildens. Below' on 
the east are two large chterrts finely construeted^ uiid on a ter¬ 
race on tlus side was found a bSaek and white mosaic floor. 
This peak is encircled by a wall to form a citadel, joined to the 
muin city wall by cross-walls on north and south. 

The public buildings stood on the lower slope of the middle 
liiil, but they are not identifiable individually. At F is a hand¬ 
some Lelegian house e?ccellently preserved, with three rooms 
roofed witli a ‘eorbelled* vault; that is to say, each course of 
masonry on each side projects beyond the course below so as to 
tiieet at the top. In the dip between the two peaks are other 
cisterns equally well constructed; one of tliem still funiisliefs 
drinking-water to the fire-watcher who lives during the sum¬ 
mer in a hut on the western hill D. Theangcla possessed no 
theatre; on Lhe other liaiid tlicrc is, at M on the plan, a building 
in the form of a stadium, tiiough it is little over yards long, 
or barely more than a quarter of the mmi] length. No doubt it 
was used for athletic exercise* 

But the gem of the whole site is perhaps the tomb Q on the 
slope of the eastern hi!L It consists of a long narrow chamber 
25 feet in length, with an antechamber at the east end; it runs 
parallel to the hillside. The roof is corbel-vaiLilted* and the pro¬ 
jecting comers cut away to make a smooth surface. The roof 
is immensely solid, and on it, when it was cleared by Miss 
Akarea and the writer in 1955, were found no fewer than forty 
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stone balls about 6 inches in diameteT* These are appaiently 
cannon-balUt And it seems that the roof of tiie tomb must at 
some time ha’ve been used as an artillery emplacement. Pre¬ 
viously there had been found inside this tomb, together with a 
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quantity of bones, fragments of vases dating to the latter part 
of the fifth century b.c* This exceptiomLl tomb must be that of 
a distinguished man, and it is highly probable that Pigres him- 
seU‘ was buried here; he b known to have been alive in -P2T b^c, 
after a reign of several dccade^i. 

At that time the city of Theangela was not yet in existence, 
but there is evidence that the tomb was not entirely isolated 
on the hill- Archaic Creek statues have been found on the site^ 
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aijparently beluDjyjini; to a sanctuary of Allienai and the writer 
was stimvTi ill 1U55 a broken archaie Q^rinc said to conie frooi 
u Apot tiear the eastern, fort at E. It appears therefore that there 
was in earlj*' times a sanctuary on the hill^ and it is natural that 
a dynast should have Ms tomb close to it. Tlie desire to lie 
buried as near as possible to a sacred sptit is fajuiliar in all ages* 

Mentioji may also be made of two short stretches of curved 
wall at the foot of the mound on which the fort at D stands. 
These are quite unlike any other masonry on the site and appear 
meaningless in their present position; they miist^. it seems, be 
the remnants of an earlier ring-wall lielonging to an isoJiited 
fort or ontpust of Uie prc-Mansolan Syangela. 

Tlie fine new^ city of Thcangela played a very' small part in 
subsequent history. In Hellenistic times she claimed, like 
ilyiidus, to have been cohiiiLied from Tme^en in the Telopon- 
nese, and the TroeKenians recognised the claim; in view^ of the 
underpopulaticm of the city, the settlement (if it really occurred 
and is not merely a copy of Halicarnassus) can only have been 
on a small scale. In the late fourth century a dynast by the 
name of Eupolcmus w^as ml ing In this part of Carla; as we learn 
from an inseriptioTi, he laid siege to Theangela, for some reason 
unstated; he failed to breach tlie splendid new walls, but suc¬ 
ceeded in reducing the city to surrender on terms. Upon con¬ 
dition of no victimisation for the Theangelans and their allies 
he was permitted to occupy Hbe city and the fortified posts^— 
that is, the forts A, B* C* D mid E. 

It was formerly believed that at some time during the second 
century Theangela lost her independence and became ab- 
sorlied into HaUcamassus, but this has now' been show-ri to be 
a mistake- there Is even reason to believe that she was a Tree* 
city under Hie early Romnn Enipire. SiUT>ri-siugly,Theangela 
seems never to liave struck coins. As territurj' she commanded 
not only the ^'iftlik wllcy to the southp but also the extensive 
plain of Karaova on Hit north. Of her products we know of 
only onct honey. Theaiigclan honey had indeed a wide reputa¬ 
tion; anti the laller-day descendants of the ancient Ijet-kccpers 
have given its name to the of Alumeular (w ilx- merchants) 

some six miles to the north. 

Siippt^mvnMry iioti\ A new publication by \\* Radt of 
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recent investigations on the Ualicamassus pcninsiila (sec the 
Bihliogmphy) renched me too late to be made use of in this 
chapter. It records a number of hitherto unknown settlements, 
and to some extent changes and broadens the picture of 
Lelegiiui occupation^ 


CHAPTER TWEKVi: 
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Cnidus 


The SECOND maiulnod mcniber of the Dorian hexapolisj and 
the only one after the expulsion of UailcArnassusH wi^s Ctiidus. 
The -w'ell-known site at the western tip of the long Rejadiye 
peninsula was excavated in 185T-53 by Sir Charles Newton^ 
who sent to the British Museum aevcral hundred cases of sculp¬ 
tures and other ancient xtones. But this is not the original site 
of the city. Until about the middle of the fourth century b.c. 
Cnidus was halfway along the peninsula, near the present kaza 
of Dat^a, and nil references in the classical Greek writers are to 
this site,^ Tlie reason for the change Was undouhtedly the in¬ 
creasing importance of maritime conimerec at that period; the 
site of the new city at Tekir rocky^ almost waterless^ and 
dev^oid of arable territory^ AVJtliin a distance of six miles* but for 
commercial purposes it could hardly be better placed. j\Jl 
through the sailing season a strong north-west wind* the nk;f- 
tem^ blows day and night across the promontory, and siiiling 
vessels coining from the south have great difficulty in rounding 
it; they are* today as in ancient times, frequently obliged to 
Wait in the harbour of Cnidus till conditLons are more favour¬ 
able. Few merchant ships in antiquity would pass up the coast 
Tvithout calling there^ 

Tiie Datya site, on the other hand* is of utterly different 
character* The Rejadiye peninsula is forty miles long from 
Tekir to the narrow isthmus at Bcncik where it joins the main¬ 
land; in all this Icngtii, ai>aj-t from small cciaatal patches, there 
ore only two fertile areas. The whole of the eastern half is bare, 
mountainous and virtually uninhabited; the westem half also is 

^ Tlie proaf af this change u pTtn ui the article by J. M- Cciok mid the 
prtient writer listrf in the Biblio^phy. Thn aneicdt Vktiters do not 
distinguish iylii anil new Cnidiis. 
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rising in pljicen m'er 3+otM) but lias towards 
its wcsterji end on the south side li considerable extent of well- 
watered land reaching to the coast at Palamut Bay and sup¬ 
porting today a group of villages known eollectively as Betge 
(tlie five villages). And in the niidrlJe of the peniiisula, soutli- 
west of the istlunus dividing the two halves, is the l>est and 
largest area of good land within fifty miles. The plain and 
vidley of Datva", says Sf^ratt, "is very fertile^ Jiaving fine 
groves of olive and valoiiia^ and of alniotids and other fruit- 
treesj with abuiidauce of water, if properly utilized'^ he speaks 
of its park-hke scenery, and sees for it a promising future. (This 
lostp it must be admitted, has been slow to materialise; in I9i50 
the writer^ during a stay of sev^enii weeks^ had tjie greatest 
diflicuJt>- in getting enough to cat.) 

In this central area^ then, the city of Cnidus was foimdcd by 
Dorians from the Peloponnese^ at a date somewhat later than 
the settlement of RJlode^iaJld Co^s. Tlerotlotus says the colonists 
came from Sparta; this, if true, Is almost the only experiment 
in colonisation that the Spartans ever made. Otlier accounts, 
liowever, attribute the foundation to the Argive hero Triopas; 
although his exL&tence inay W'dl be doubted, a settlement &om 
Argos appears more hkely timn tlie other. 

At or about the same time a second settlement was made on 
the |>eriinsulii at Triopium. This was on Cnidian tcrritorj''i and 
here w'as Oie sanctuary of Triopkn Apollo, where the greot 
Dorian festiv’^al of the Dorieia was celebrated by the six cities 
of the hexapohs- The site of ApolJo’s temple lias not been dis¬ 
co vered, though its approximate situation is hardly doubtful; 
more w^iil be said of tliis l>eIow* 

From the eighth century onwards Dorian and other colonies 
had been founded in Sicily by the Greeks, and early in tlie 
sixth century tlie Cnidians made a modest contribution of 
their own. A band of Cnidian emigrants settled on the north 
coast of Sicily and founded a city; the local Sidlbns and Phoe- 
niekinx, htswever, made life so uncomfortable that before long 
they transferred themselves to the island of Lipara to the 
north. The other islands of the group, including Strongyle 
iStrnniholi), they tilled but did not inhabitH Here they found 
new enernit^ in the 1'yrrhenian pirates, but these proved less 
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the CnidiatLS were frequoiitly victorious aud 
sent oUerings from their vietorics to DclpJii. 

MeanwhiJe the Persians had overtlirown the Lydian king¬ 
dom (54t> n.c*) and were subduing the Greek cities of the 
Asiatic coast* As their armies moved gradually southwards 
under their geueml IIi.irpagus+ the Cuidiutis eoni!eived ttie idea 
of defending themselves l>y cutting the narrow isthmus wliich 
joined tlieir territory to the mainland and so making it into an 
island. As the work proceeded, however, it was found that the 
splintering of the hard rock was injuring the faces and eyes of 
the workmen more than appeared niituriLl; they therefore 
applied for advice to tlie oracle at Delphi. The god replied, not 
in hti usual hexuiueters but m iambic verse: 

Dig not nor feture your isthmus: Zeus himself 
Had made your land an island, had he so wished* 

The CiiidiajLS thereupon abandoned their plan, and when Har- 
pagus arrived, submitted without resistance- 

Before the geography^ of the peninsula was properly under- 
stijod it was thought that the easteni ha] f belonged to By hassus, 
and it was accordingly suppovscfl tliat the isthmus which the 
Cnidians l>egan to cut wiis the neck of land near Dat^a. This, 
however^ Ls a mile and a half wide, with a ridge of hills nowhere 
less tliaii 100 feel liighj as a rush job, with the PersUirLs 
approaching, this is out of the question. The true site, as in¬ 
deed Herodotus makes clear, is tlie much narrower isthmus at 
the extreme east end of the |Hiuinsula above the little bay of 
Beneik* This is abtjut half a mile wide (Herodotus says five 
stades), and Ls miicli spoken of loiially as a natund curicjKity: 
the Turks call it Balika^iran, ['the place where ftsh may leap 
acriiss^). In the last century it wits often used for the portage of 
small boats. On the south side a trough about 100 feet wude 
runs in from the shore almost at sea-level and reduces the 
widLh i>f the neck that would require to be cut to little over '2.^0 
yards. Tlie height of the col has l>een estinmteri as 50 feet^ but 
seems in fact to he considerably more- Spratt in 1S3S believed 
that he could see actual traces of the ancient cutting; in the 
hope of confirming this. Professor Took and the writer in 19.5U 
persuaded the driver of the bus conveying us to Jlarmaris to 
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stop wliiln wt 2 explored (Jie spot, though the other passengers 
displayed no impatience or rcsentmentp our examination was 
necessarily hastyj and we were not in fact nble to find tJie tmoes 
noted by Spratl. 

In the eoutse of the scventli century a number of Creek 
states, mostly maritime cities of the Asiatic coast, had estalv 
lished a trading-station at Nimcratis at the month of the Xile^ 
Under Aiiiasis, king of Egypt from 569 to 525, tills was given 
tJie rank of a city. A large preeiuct containing temples and 
markets, called the llellenium, was shared by half a dozen 
states, including Cnidus and Halicarnassus, and this was the 
only place in Egypt where Greeks were permit Led to trade. 

In the Delian Confederacy Cnidus paid to Athens a tribute 
varying from five to two talents, and wm used by the Athenian 
admiral Cimon m a base for his expedition in 4b8 E.c* to the 
south coast of Asia Jliriijr, In 412, liow'eVeri the city was per^ 
suaded by the satrap Tissapherncs, acting in the Spartan in¬ 
terest, to revolt from Athens and quit the confederacy. The 
Spartaiu^ at once planned to use this new ally to advantage* A 
squadron of tw^clvc ships, arriving iit Cnidus^ divided intn two 
equal parts, half to guard the city and tlie rest to wait urouiui 
Triopium and intercept the mcrcliant vessels bringing corn to 
Athens from F4gypt as they rounded the promontory- Learning 
of this an Athenian fleet at Samos sailed at once to the spot and 
seized the six ships at Triopiuni, wlio^e crew^s escaped to laud; 
tlien sailing on to Cnidus they attacked the city and in its un¬ 
fortified condition almost succeeded in capturing it. Xext day 
they renewed the attciek; but during the night the Cnidians had 
improved their defenees, and the sailors from Triopium had 
reached and entered the city; the AtheniatLS therefore quickly 
abandoned their assault and returned to Samos after merely 
ravaging the Cnidlun territory; 

In re-odiiig this account of Thucydides it must of course he 
remenibered that tJic city of Cnidus was then at Datga, not at 
Tekir, The captured Spartan ships must have been waiting 
either at Tckir, if tlierc was at that time a usable harbour, or 
more likely in Palamut Bay .some six miles to the enst^ From 
here to the city at Datga is rather more than seven hours on 
foot; from Tekir it is an hour or so longer; if the Spartan sailors 
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started some time after midday they winilcJ urrive about sunset 
or soon after. 

As Dorians, tlie Cnidians may wcdl have felt it iiioie natural 
to be allied with Sparta than with Athens; but they did not re¬ 
main very long iu tiiia condition. In 394 li.c, the Athenian 
admiral Conon» witli the Persians now on his side, put an end 
to Spartan control of tliis region by IiLi vjetftiy' in a sea-battle 
near Cnidus. It was about tins lime that a group of maritiiue 
Greek stsitesp including Cnidus, entered into an alliance m an 
attempt to remain independent of Athenianp Spartan or any 
other dominatloiu^ but in 3S7 the King's Peace brought them 
all once again under the Perniuii King until the arrival of 
Alexander in ^3 k 

Some time during the fourth century came die great moment 
when the city moved from Dat^a to the new site at Tekir. The 
exact date is Uncertain, but Is likely to have been in the 330s, 
The move ijivolvcd of course a great deal of activity and niucli 
disturbance. A great new w^all-eircuit was built; streets and 
houses WTic laid out on a rectangular plan; temples, theatres 
and other buddings were erected. It appears that the headland 
of Deveboynu (Cape Crio) was at the time an island; the Cni¬ 
dians joined it to the mainland by a causeway, where there h 
now an isthmus i and constructed an artificial liar hour on 
either side. Tli^ dty occupied botli the mainland and a large 
part of the peninsula; tlic public buildings were on the main- 
landj the peninsula being terraced for private residences* Not 
all of this could be done in a day, and an inscription gives us a 
glimpse of conditions shortly ufter the move. It is a public 
decree forbidding anyone to take up quarters in the sanctuary 
ijf Dionysus. PAddently the huusmg situation was such that a 
prohibition upon squatters was considered necessary. 

It inS bkely, though not proved, that the change of site w^as 
accompamed by a change of constitution, Back in the early 
sLxth tTcntury, according to Diodorus, the Cniclians who emi¬ 
grated to Sicily and Lipara were ^disgusted with the severity of 
the kings", implying that the eity was governed, like so many 
others, by a tyrant. Later, the tyranny gave w^ay to an oli- 
gart^hy, for Aristotle i|Uotcs Cnidus as a case w^here the 

^ Stir abore, p. 23. 
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uligurebs were over thrown by the democrats because of the 
luirshncss of their rule. Democracy wbs accordingly cstabhislied 
at least by about the approxinisite time wheri ArLstoLle 
wrote- But it may well have been earlier tlian this. The most 
distinguished of all the citizeus of Cnidus was the scientist 
Eudoxus, a niany-sided scholar almost rivalling Aristotle him¬ 
self. Mathematleian^ astrononierr phy.sieiaii^ geographyr+ philo¬ 
sopher, he is recorded also as liavlng drawn up a code of laws 
for his city'. For this there could be no more likely occasion 
than the establishment of the demix?racy. Eudoxus died abfuit 
355 B.c. 

A date for the move in die 360s is suggested by oLlier circum- 
staiLces also* The new temples in the city at Teldr required new' 
eult-statueip and these were purcliased from the outstanding 
sculptors of the time. In addition to the w^ell-known Demeterj 
found by Xewton (though it had been previously observed) 
and brought to the British Aluscum, we hear of a Dionysus by 
BryaxiSj an Athena and another Dionysus by Scopas, and 
above all the famous Aphrodite of Praxiteles^ -411 these sculp¬ 
ture were contemporaries. Praxiteles is said to have ^flourLshed" 
between 3G5 and 3^)1); this may mean that he was tlien about 
forty years of age^ or perhaps that he created his most famous 
workj the Aphrodite, around that time. In any event, when the 
CnidUuis ordered their new statue of tlie goddess^ it happened 
that the Tuen of Cos also had just done the same; and it further 
happened that Praxiteles had two Aphrodites ready in his 
workshop, one draped and the other nude. The Coans wxre 
given the choice and took the former; the nude acetirdingly re¬ 
mained for the Cnidians, and afterwards gained immet^ely 
more fame than the fitherp so that many people, as Pliny says, 
sailed to Cnidus simply to see it. Now the Coans tca^ had moved 
the site of their city in 365 b.c*, and it is hard to r^^sist the con¬ 
clusion tluit they and the Cnidians found themselves simub 
taneously in Oie same neefl to equip their new temples. 

One other item of evidence |>Dintx in the same direction. 
Eudoxus had an observatory at Cnidus, from wdiid^ although 
it was only a little above the level of the houses, he was able to 
ohserx^e the star Canopus* This observatory has not of course 
bcjcri identified on the ground, tuir can the writer say how much 
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height would In? needed to &ee CatLopus; but il h obviou^^ that 
much more height is availahJe, and the houses must have ex¬ 
tended much higher, in the new Cnidus than in the old, and if 
the observatory was in fact at Tekir, the change of site must 
date before 355, 



Tlie foundatiDti of the new Cnidm marks virtually the end 
of the city *3 individual history- The pew site nnist have brought 
commercial prosperity^ at least for a time; down to the end of 
the Rhodian domination in 167 Cnidian coinage is abundant* 
After thisp however, it becomes much rarer* arid silver issues 
cease altogether; under the Empire it became very scarce in¬ 
deed. If a city^^ prosperity may measured by its coinage, the 
evidence is of a steady decline- Historically at least* Cnidus 
lived her best days on the old site at Dat^a. In early Imperial 
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times Cnidus is recorded us, n ^free city\ and ivas later the se^t 
of a hislinpric. 

Hiliierto little has been said of Triopium, wkicli was at all 
times closely associated with Cnidus and formed part of lier 
territory* The name is somewhat differently used in different 
i?ontexLH, anil di>es not always mean quite the same thing* 
Herodotus, speaking cjf the Cnidians, says that ^their territory 
extends towards the open sea—Triopium, it is called—though 
it begins trfjm the Bybassian pen^m^la^ His meaning is quite 
clear: Ctiiiliun territory actually begins at the Bencik i-sthmua, 
but the eastern Inilf^ ns far as the Dat^a tsLiiniuSp is a worthless 
mountain tract, and the only territory deserving of tlie name 
lies to the west of the eity towards the open sea. This, he says, 
is called Triopium* How it got tills name is uncertain; some 
said from Llie mythical hero Triopas, hut more likely it was 
called ‘facing tluee ways" by reason of its roughly triangular 
shape. Elsew'here Herodotus speaks of the ^Triopian hGadland^ 
and Tliucydides calls it ^a projecting headland of the Cnidian 
territory*; to otliers than the Cnidians themselves the impor¬ 
tant featiue of Triopium was the Deveboynu promontory* an 
uutsLanding landmark and the difficult point in a journey up 
the coast. To a Cnidian, on tlie other hand, Triopium meant 
the western half of the peninsula, and in particular the fertile 
part of this around Bet^* 

At the same time there is evidence also of a foien of Triopium. 
Triopas Ls said to have Tounded" Triopium, which was named 
after him; and he can hardly have founded a peninsula or a 
hejidland* Still more significant is a passage of Arrian referring 
to the activities in 333 n.c. of Orf>ntobates, the successor of I he 
Hecatomnids. He was holding in the Persian Interest Mjmdus, 
Caunus, Thera and Callipohs; ^and he had w'on over also Cos 
and Triopium*. If tliis means what it says, Triopinm must at 
that time have had a government distinct from that of Cnidus, 
having broken away soon after the change of site. Such a state 
nf affairs can only Jmve been temporary. There is no tangible 
evitlence^ such as cains or city-decrees, of an inde|>eudent 
Triopjum, nor did anyone, so far aa b knowm, ever call himself 
a Triopian. 

Somewhere, then, In the western half of the peninsula was 
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l]ie Itmplc of Apollo^ where was celebmted the festival of the 
six [later five) Dorian cities^ at which the Halicamassian 
Agasicles disgraced himself. Of the temple itself> m was said 
before, no truce lias been fomid, but its general situation cuti- 
not* in the writer's opinion, be doubted. Only in tiie region of 
Bel^'e is tbe ground suitable for the celebration of games. The 
festival, we are told^ included not only the normal athletic 
and musical contests, but also horse-races* So long as it was 
believed that Cnidus lay at all times at Tekir^ the temple 
of Apollo waji supposed to have stood on the headland of 
Deveboynu, and the absence of any visible remams was ex¬ 
plained on the supposition that it had fallen into the sea; in 
fact there can never have been a stadium and hippodrome at 
Tekir. 

At Betge, on the other hnnih there Is abundant level ground 
with vrutecj und even more to the point, here alone between old 
and new Ciiidns are the ruins of a considerable town. On a steep 
hill above the village of Kumyer is an acropolis heavily forti¬ 
fied with w alls of early date, with a copious spring on the south 
side; sherds from archaic to Roman times, and un jnscription in 
I he archaic Cmdian script, have been found on it, and another 
inscription reveals the presence of a precinct of iVsclepius. Tlus 
must surely be Triopium. 

As is clear from Thucydides*^ narrative, ^ Triopiiim possessed 
a harbour distinct from tlmt of Cnidus; Cimon in 468^ with a 
fleet of 200 sliips, had made Cnidus and TriL>pium hk base^ 
Till?? harbour can hardly be other tlian Palaniut Ray below 
Kumyer. This is an open roadstead with a small Island, Baba 
Ada, lying half a mile offshore. The bay itself is somewhat ex¬ 
posed, though not to the prevailing north-wester, but there is 
c^ddenee that the Cuidbins converted it into a first-nite bar- 
bour by means of a sea-wall extending from ttic island to the 
mainland. All that can be seen of this today is a line of shallow 
water projecting from the south end of the island, and another 
projecting towards it from t]ie mainland opposite; but the 
eoastgunrd stationed on the shore in lU5h reported that there 
was in fact a submarine wall at this pointy whicli he Imd seen 
With his schnorkel appamlm and on which he often caught liis 

^ See abuTSjj p. 158. 
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fisliin^-Jin^.* Such a wall^—t^r perhaps rather Uvo muIcN with 
an eiitrani^e in the middle^—would make a roomy anchorage, 
sheltered from all sideSp ond if it really exists is conclusive proof 
tliat this is tlic harbour of Triopium. Even without a walJ, an 
anchorage is marked here on the Admiralty Cliart. 

The festival of Triopian Apollo was probably of some im- 
portaTice in early times as a gathering-place for the Dorian 
slates; later^ however, it seems to have declined, and very 
little is heard of itn Ftoleniy II showed some intere^^t and may 
have altEBiipted to revive it, but without much noticeable 
effect. Among the hundreds of insoriptions recording the 
victories of atiilctes all over the world in Ildlenistic and Ro¬ 
man times only twn make mention of the games at Cnidus; 
both the victors are local men, one from Cos and one from 
Cedreae* An ancient commentator on Theocritus makes the 
surprising statement that these games were celebrated iu hon¬ 
our of the Xymphii^ Apollo and Poseidonj there is no mention 
elsewhere of imy but Apollo, and this informaliou is generally 
agreed to be unreliable. 

Triopian Apollo, however, wbs not the principal deity of the 
Cnidians themselves; this was Aphrodite. Frujm the seventh 
centiu-y down to Roman times nearly all the coins of Cnidus 
bear the goddess's head on the obverse or reverse* She had the 
special title of Kuploia, *of fair sailing^ and after the move to 
Tekir thrs is sym^lised on the coins by the prow of a ship. 
Her tempk and statue at Teldr, as was said before, was a 
tourist atihietion of the first order. The form of die statue is 
familiar from the numerotis copies made in later times- the 
form of tlie temple was miusual, and seems to have been de¬ 
signed Ici^s for public worship than to show off Praxiteles’ 
maxterpicee. In the first place, it was not rectanguJar but 
round. Round temples w^ere quite exceptional in Greek lands; 
on the other hand, they are often seen in Romnii ivall-paint- 
ings, and in sciiiie tje^es at least occur in association with 
.Aphrodite (Venus).^ On a monster sbow-bont construeted by 
Ptolcmi" rV^ of Egv^}! there is said to have lieen a circular 

1 I hift iiiftaniiiitlDti “w as miTimijnicftteil tu die WTiter liy Dr Wilder 
Peril!tld uf Moutreal¬ 
s' T'hiiy art- friurill^ fcir E>xum|ile^ On the ^vults of hedluqin^i. 
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temple qf Apbroflite cotilniriing a marble statue of the gixidcsA; 
and in lladriim's Villa, at Tivoli there bi a round biiLldijig with 
an open Doric Colonnade in which was recently found a copy 
of the Cnidian Aphrodite* This building is likely to be a replica 
of the temple at Cnidus^ for it was Hadrian's whim to fill the 
grounds of his villa with reproductions, more or less fanciful, of 
famous features of the Creek world. 

In the second place, the temple had at least two doors, per¬ 
haps morcn Pliny sa-ys that ‘the whole temple is openerh so that 
the statue may he seen froui all sidcs^; he appears bo mean Lliat 
it may be opened^ that is, there are doors, on all sides. zV work 
entitled Affairs^ passing under the name of Lucian in the 
second century gives an aeenunt of a ™it to Cnidiis* 
After admiring the gardeiLS wdiich flileil the precinet the party 
enlered the temple and stood amazed before the beauty of the 
statue in the middle; then, wishing to see the back as well (for 
the statue was noted as being equally lovely in all aspects) they 
went round to the rear of the temple, wdiere the door was 
opened for them by the old woman who held tJic key. The back 
of the statue proved indeed to be in no way inferior to the 
front; they noticed, however, a dark patch like a stain on the 
inner side of the thigh. At first they supposed this to be a flaw 
in the murblei and iitlmirt^d the skill of the sculptor in contriv- 
ing that it should eoriie in so Inconspicuous a place; but the old 
woman explained that this Avas not so. There had l>een, she 
said, a young man who fell in love with the goddess and 
lireamed of marrying her. All his days he spent in the temple 
from morning to evening; and to estimate his chanees he cast 
knuckletjones (the ancient dice) in the hope of makhig the 
throw named after the goddess herself, Tvhen all four dice 
show'ed different faces. Finally, driven to desperation by his 
desire, he ecmcealed himself in the temple one day and enn- 
trived to remain bidden when the doors were closed for the 
night. Ill the inoming the mark of his passionate embraces was 
clear on the marble, and there it remained ever since. 

From these accounts it is supposed that the temple had no 
cel la wall, but that the spac’e-s hetvieeri the columns w'cre closed 
with barriers, tw^o Or more of which eontained doors. These 
barriers reueheeJ only halfway to the roofp leaving an open 
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Space above* It need hardly be emphasised how utterly unlike 
a iiorti’ial teaiple this would be; but a representation of just 
such a building does in fact exist* In the Villa of Julia Felix at 
Pompeii a wall-pain ting shows a round temple with panels be¬ 
tween the eoltimns up to half their height; and above one of the 
panels rises the upper part of a female statue. In the temple at 
Cnidus the interior arrangements are uncertain, but evidently 
there must have been barriers there also, smee Lueiatfs party 
could not simply walk round the statue but needed the baek 
door to be opened for them. 

In 1969 the American excavators discovered a round build¬ 
ing at Cnidus which seems to have every chance of l>eing the 
famous temple of Aphroditetheir next hope is to fnid the 
statue itself, declared by Phiiy to be the finest not only of 
Praxiteles^ works but m all the world. Nicomedes, king of 
Bithjmia, is said to have offered to pay the whole the city's 
debts in exchange for it, but the offer was not accepted. These 
debts must have been considerable, and to some extent 
confirm the decline in the city's fortunes. An ancient writer 
says that the statue was later taken to Constantinople and 
tliere destroyed by fire, but this report is now gerienilly dis¬ 
believed. 

iVmong the human denizens of Cnidus the most distinguished 
is certainly Eudoxus. He is best known as an astronomer. In 
the early fourth oentuiy^ astronomy had barely begun to make 
the seieiitiflc advances which culntinated in tlie briltlaiiceof the 
Alexandrine era; Eudoxus, however, felt Idmself able to declare 
that the diameter of the sun is nine times greater than that of 
the moon, and three times greater than that of the ear tin 
Cnidian also were the architect Sostratus, huilder of tiie light¬ 
house at Alexandria wliioh was reckoned among the Seven 
Wonders of the World, and the historian Ctesias, who wTote of 
India and Persia; he was also a member of a family heredi¬ 
tary' physicians^ for Ciudus was a famous seat of medSeine* 
Ctesias is said to have served as court pliysiciau in l^crsia atid 
to have cured the Great King Artaxerxes II of a wound 
suffered in battle. 

One or two Cnidian prodaohs are mentioned O-s deserving the 

^ See below, pp, 150—1. 
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giistronomei'’s praise, in particular the wine^ This is said to be 
iiuiirishiiig, enriching the blood and promotiJig easy movement 
of tiic bowels, but reiaxtog the stomach if druuk in excess- 
Cnidian vinegar is bracketed mth the EgjTJtian as the best to 
be had. Mention is also made of a special kind of cabbage^ 
curiously called * briny’; what Uiis may liave been like is not 
knowu^ but the best was grown at Cnidus. 

The site of Old Cnidus lies immediately to the north of the 
Lskele of Dat^a^ where is the present administrative cenLre of 
tile ktizu. The aeropolls is on a blimt headland about a mile 
from the Iskclc, a little to tlie south of tlie point where the 
Dat^a t^-airT reaches the sea. The summit is defended by a forti¬ 
fication-wall enclosing an area about a quarter of a nule long; 
the mu.si>riry is a rnixlune of ashlar and polygonal. On the sea¬ 
ward side it stands not on the eUtf but at its foot at sea-level; 
but the sea has risen since antiquity* This is the best preserved 
part, standing up to six courses; it is of a typ^ which dates 
generally around 4CM> n.C* Wliether this wall was standing at 
the time of the Athenian attack in 412 b.c.^ is uncertain. 
Thucydides calls the city * unfortified', but during the night the 
defenders *improved their defences', so perhaps he me-ans that 
the walls were in disrepair or had been partially dismantled, in 
which case the present wall may be a replacement of the defee- 
tive fortificatiom Nothing is standing inside the wall, but the 
ground is thickly strewn with pottery ranging in date from the 
seventh century down to Hellenbtic limes* The spot is now 
c-alled Dalaeak. On its south side remains of a small liarlamr 
may !>□ seen in the water* 

Tliis was nut of eourse Lhe whole city; there arc indications 
of an outer defence Ime enclosing a very coosiderable area. To 
the north of tiie aeropolis great quantities of large squared 
blocks ore lying in the water,, and belong e\ddently to a ctjI- 
lapsed sea-wall extending to the mouth of the Diit^a Cayi; and 
on the south hank of the stream a clearly defined shelf, ov^er a 
mile long^ runs inland west and then south. This shelf appears 
to mark the line of a wall, of which only a few loose square 
blocks and some of the rubble filling may now be seen* This 

* See p. IS8. 
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oiitfrr wall no doubt feuded at or near the Iskcle, and would en¬ 
close an area not far short of two square miles. 

Within this area, to the south and especially to the north of 
Dalacak, important finds have been iimde in the past, though 
little is viaible today. In particular, early in the present cen¬ 
tury, a tircck of Syme carried out excavations at a spot near 
the mouth of the Dat^a ^ayi and found an archaic sanctuary 
‘verj^ rich in olferingH of the greatest imi>ortiinee\ and also 
anotlier archaic building; neitlier of these now to be seen^ On 
the shore, however, close to the riverinoutli, are the solid 
foundations of a large building wliich appears, from tiie olive- 
press lying in it^ to have been on oil-factory. 

Just to the south of the Tskele is a platform some 70 feet 
long, supported by terrace walls of heavy pcdygonul masonry; 
here was p^erhaps a smalJ sanctuary. Masonry of this type 
occurs in numerous places on Cmdian territory and seems to be 
of Hellenistic date. Most of the finds at Old Cnidus have been 
made at a considerable depth« and there is no doubt tliat the 
archaic and classical remains are deeply buried* 

It b clear from the sherds and other remnauLs that the site 
of the old eiiy wjis not abandoned after the move to Tckir; this 
is after all the most fertile part of the peninsula, riiiiy gives 
Stadia as an alternative name fi:^r Cnidus; this name appears 
later in the lists of bishopries, and hutvivcs in the modern 
Dat 9 a. It may .safely be accepted as tlie t^ame of the old city 
after the change of site* 

To the north-west of Dalacak, on the north side of the penin- 
suluj is a second liarbour known at present as Kormen Limani; 
built into a mo.sque half a mile from the shore is an archaic 
capital subsequently reused as a boundarj^-stojic and inscribed 
in letters of the fourth century 'Boundary of the Ilarbourh 
Kormen Limani is little used nowadays, but must have been 
popular in antiquity for vessels coming from the north as far as 
Old Cnidus, to avoid the difiieult return journey round the 
cape* 

From Old Cnidus at Dat^a to Triopium at Kuniyer there 
must always have been a rofid, and in fact its course inav he 
traced; it follows closely the line of the present track, and 
seems to have been of a width to take two lines of traffic. After 
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the foundation of the new city the road was extended to Tekir. 
Just beyond Kuniyer it crossed a stream by a bridge, of which 
the greater part is still standirig^ it is amon^ the more notable 
specimens of aticient (ireek bridges. Oo either side a lojigabut- 
ment leads to the actual bridge, which spanned tlie stream in 
the form of a triangular or trapezoidal arch (the topis missing). 
The style of the masonry suggests a date around ^00 b.c. As 
the road approaches the new city it is lined on both sides with 
tombs* forming a very extensive necroptjhs, 

Xew" CnJdus at Tekir must have Ik^u most attractive city* 
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Strabo dosotibe^ it u!^ kinii of double cHy'i for much uf it 
occupied the olT-lying which the Cnidians Joined to tJie 

mainlEind hy fl causeway. He reckons the perimeter of tlie *is- 
land' ut seven stades* n slight underestimate* The main part, 
however, W'asoii the [nainland^ and was laid out ini the 'Hippo- 
da mian^ plan, w'ith streets crossing at right-angles. The steej* 
grudieiit, as much as 1 in in places^ made it necessary for 
some of the horth'Soutb streets to be stepped. The fortifica¬ 
tions enclose about tw'o-thirds of the 'Lslniid’ and an area on 
the mainland rather less than a mile long and a half a mile 
broad; the new city was thus smaller than the old^ but more 
concentrated. The wall is best preserved on tlie north side, 
w'hcre it runs up to an aeropoUs on the east; the masonry is a 
regular ashlar. There are tlirec gates^ two on the north and one 
on the east. The tow^eis are rectangular except for one at the 
mouth of tlic northern harbour wliich is stiQ in excellent 
preser\^ation. 

This northern harbour Ls called by Strabti the ^Trireme 
IIarbour\ and h said to provide anchorage for twenty war- 
ships; it was closetl wdth a chain in the usual manner. The com- 
mereial harbour oti the south is much larger, with an entrance 
partially chased by a mole on either side; remains of the moles 
are visible under water and eonstitute a iumird to vessels 
entering. Tliis iiarbour must have been constantly filled with 
wind-bound ships coming from the soutli. 

High up on tlie north side is a large theatre^ but it is poorly 
prcsen’cd and the eastern half has entirely collapsed * To the 
east of this, at the foot of a steep scarp, is the jirecinct of 
Demcter which was excavated by Xew'ton and produced the 
splendid seated statue of the goddess which is now in the 
British Museum, 

The American excavations Iiave already done nmeh in the 
way of elcaring the buildings previously known but suljse- 
quently buried, and Imve addetl fresh discoveries to them. 
Among the latter the most exciting is certainly the round 
building whieb is in all probability the temple of Aphrodite. It 
stands on the slope overlooking the isthmus on the north; the 
site is a good one, but the n>ck-wall behind, and the rocky 
slope in front, seem to leave little room for the splendid gar- 
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cltns which aroused the admimtion uf Lucian’s part}\ The 
temple stood on a round podium ahfjut 5 feet high^i with two 
steps alKivep At the time of w^i-itiug it Li oidy partially clearedj 
but the sLutuc-base has been found; it is a block of dark grey 
stone with a surface 51 by 44 inches^ most of which is occupied 
by a D^shaped sinking *2 inches deep wJiieh held the l>ttse of the 
statue itselL Ph S6 shows tlie conditJon of the building at the 
end of the season of 1969. 

The low^er theatre has been cleared and proves to be in good 
condition. There are some thirty-five rows of seais^ with two 
diazomata and an arched eiitrance on either side. Df the stage- 
building, however* little or nothing is to be seen. The theatre is 
estimated to bold about 8^000 people. The odeum G lyas also a 
handsome httlc building* but not very much of it is left. 

The necropolis outside the city wall on the east is extensive 
and coTitains a great variety of tombs. In the north-east area 
are two nijck-cut tombs approached by a dronws or w^alled pas* 
sage; the entrance to the tomb is in one case triangular, in the 
otlicr trapezoidal. In some crises the tombs are grouped at tlie 
rear of an open enclosure forming a family burial-groujid. On 
the peninsula (K on the plan) is a tine built tomb of Homan 
date? in front is a vestibule paved with black and white mosaic, 
and behind this a cliamber wdth apse at the rear and niches in 
the side walk. It contained originnlly three sarcophagi, of 
w hich only fragments are preserv ed. 

The excavations have produced a number of sherds of the 
hftli century so that Tekir was ev idently not unoccupied 
before the city moved there in the fourth century* We may 
hope that future discoveries will idiow what was there in the 
classical period. 

As on other ancient sites in Turkey, the excavations have 
resulted in an actress ion of ci\Tlisatian at Tekir. In 1950 the 
place was utterly deserted except for the lighthouse-keeper and 
a party of gendannes; in lOTO the wTiler was surprised to find 
three restaurants on the spuat, and visitors are tiow frequent. 
The site is reached by bejat from Eodrum (the crossing taking 
up to six hours if the sea is at all rough) or from Marniaris; the 
motor-road go^ as far as Dat^a, and the track from there on- 
>vards is suitable only for a jeep. 
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ifupptrmnitixrif Nofr* llic iflentificatinn of the newly-found 
cireulur tempk lui thjit of Atibrorlite confimied in 1970 by 
the discovery dose by of a large tnarble block with a franraen- 
tary inscription containing the bcginnini^ of the names 
Prax(iteles) and Aph(rodite). The purport of thus inscription is 
not dean perhaps it was a sort of advertisement ibr the statue, 
unusual though this w'ould lie, for Praxiteles^ niastjcrpieee, as 
was said above, seems to have been treated by the Cnidians 
more as a shoTvpiece for visitors than as a normal cult-statue. 

Mure controversial is another claim recently put forward by 
the excavator, Mbui IrLs Love* Exploring * under the dust of 
ages^ in the British ^Museum basement among the stoncji sent 
back from Cnidus by Sir Charles Newton in 1859, she found a 
marble head which she at once declared to he that of Praxi¬ 
teles" Aphrodite, uiirecognised in tlie museuni vaults for more 
than a hunched years. It seemj^, however, improbable that thi^ 
claim will be substantiated^ the museum authorities point out 
that the head was foimd by Newton, not on the site of the 
AplmKlite temple (w'hich was not dug by him) but on that of 
the sanctuary of Demeter and Persephone at the other end of 
the city, over half a mile away. The head itself is ItKj mudi 
damaged to be immediately recognisable, but is thought at tlie 
museuni to belong in all probability to a statue of Persephone, 
companion to the wdl-knowTi figure of Demeter found close by 
in the same sanctuary. The controversy seems likely to raise a 
good deal of dust before it Is settled. 
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The Rhodian Peraea 

lif THE Duri^ migration to Asia the pj-iociiml settlement was 
on the Liland of Rhodes, Her three eities, Lindus, laiysus and 
Caminis, which were known to Honter, made np half of the 
Dorian hexapolis. These cities refiiaiiied separate and. indepen¬ 
dent until 403 n*c,, when they united to form a single Khodiaii 
state; a new capital city of Rhodes was founded on the site 
w'hich sJie has oconpied ever since. The old cities were not 
abandoned but eontiuued to maintain their owm individuality 
within the new state- 

Before this time the history of Rhodes is an almost total 
blank, but it is dear that from an early |>eriod the individual 
cities had possessed territory on the niainJand of Asia opposite 
the island; this territorj' now lieeame part of the Rhodian state* 
and its inhabitants liad full status as citizens of Rhodes. The 
area in question comprised the })cnmsula south-west of Mar- 
marisj commonly called the Loryma peninsula, and somewhat 
later the land Lo tlie north imd north-west as far as the Ceramic 
gulf. 

But as time went on Rlnxlefi acquired< permanently or tem¬ 
porarily, much other territory on the irialiilaiKb which she held 
in the capacity of suzerain; this country was governed by Rho¬ 
dian ofiicials, but its people WTre not Rhodian citisiens^ The 
land around and lo the north of the east end of the Ceramic 
gnlf w'as probably annexed in the early third century, and the 
aequi.sition of Stratoniceia follow'ed soon jiftenrards. About 
100 EpC* the Rhodians bought Caimus from Ptolemy of Eg 3 "pt 
for 200 talents. And in the following year they received as a 
gift from the Romans the whole of T^j^cia and Carla south of the 
Mneander. This gift was reseiuded in ir>7, and Stratoniceia was 
never again Rhodjau, but tlie country betiveen there and the 
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Cemmic! gulf ttiritiimed to be iriiiitrolkd by HliExles nt leiLst uti- 
til tbc second century a.d. The Lycians had refused to ack¬ 
nowledge Rliodian dominion and had never been effectively 
annexed, nor did Rhodes ever regain central Caria. Lycia al¬ 
ways excepted, the whole of this region, stJ long as it was under 
Rliodes, made up the Rhodian Tcraca. Its licart was iilwiiys 
the rocky' and mDuntainous Roryma peninsula. 

Following the main road south from Aydin by the 

traveller reaches Rhodiim territory^ at Mug!a* Now the capital 
of a large this was only a small place in antiquity. Its 

name was Mobolla, which survives with little change; the inter¬ 
mediate form Mogola is recorded. A iiandlul of inscriptions has 
been found here, attesting Rhodian domination, and there are 
some insignificant ancient remains on the flat-topped hill be¬ 
hind the town; otherwise nothing sundves* 

South-west of MoboLla lay the towns of Pisye and Thera^ 
The former has kept its old name as Pisikoy. It is mentioned 
occasionally in literature and in inscriptions, but was never im¬ 
portant. Tlic acropolis hill is a mile or bo south of the village^ 
and there are some ancient stones at a spot about the same 
distance to the nortli-east. Tiicra is in very similar case. It 
makes one appearance in history, wdieii it w as held as a strong- 
point by Orontobates, the successor of the llecatormiidst in 
J435 B.C., before it had become a Rhodian possession. The site 
is proved by mscriptions to be at Yerkesik, but has little or 
nothing to show today. 

^lore interesting to the traveller are the ruins of Idyma, As 
the road from Mugla to Marmaris comes iu sigiit uf the Cera¬ 
mic gulf, at the top of the Sakarkaya, a view' opens up which is 
quite superb. To Llic west is the sea; to the soutli are the hihs 
which conceal MarmarLs, topped by the pointed peak of 
Aitinsivrisi; to the soutii-cast in the distance is the lake of 
Kdyce^iz. And directly below, some 2,000 feet down, is the 
little plain which nourished the men of Idyma. Descending the 
road obliquely down the mountam-faec the traveller wUI per¬ 
ceive at one point, below him on the left, a line of ancient w^all 
forming an elongated oval, and looking rather like a giant ship 
wrecked on tlic mountainside. This is the acrojiolis of Idyma. 
It is most easily reached from the road above; the clinib from 
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till? plain is artlnuus f.u a degree. The riiasniiry h rfiuglily 
coursed, with asldae ivork here and there; in the middle m a 
solid building with a number of ruKsms, The wall is best pre¬ 
served on the north side. Extending down the hill is an outer 
enclosure, hut its wall is largely destroyed. 

Jlueh lower down the hillside the road passes another and 
larger fortress of mediaeval date» As it reaches I he plain it 
runs eastward beside a short but abundant stream. ]>robabIv 
the ancient Tdymus; before turning right to cross the plain it 
passes a group of njek^cut tombs. Three of these are plains but 
two are of teinple-tonib type with Ionic arehl tec 1 oral fa^*:ide; 
one had tw'o colimiLis^ of W'hieh one is now destroyedp the other 
had rather surprisingly a single eolumri in the middle. The 
former is cut clear of the rock, afTonliiig a passage all round it 
(ri. 39). These tombs date in all probability to the fourth cen¬ 
tury B.c. Of similar type and similar date is another lonib, 
among a group of plain chainber-tismbs^ well up the liillsidc 
above the tillage of Kozlukuyu mid below the acropolis. 
Nunierous inscriptions found in tlie village leave no doubt of 
the identity of the site* Tdyma was one of tlie comparatively 
few cities in tltc Rhodian Peraca which had formerly been 
members of the Del bin Confederacy; she was at that time ruled 
by a dynast Pactyes, who struck coins in the name of the Idy- 
niian^* The city belonged to Rhodes before 200 Bx., but was 
subsequently lost, then recaptured by the Ehodiaii general 
Nicagoras, 

A close neigliljonr of Tdyma was Caliipolis. This name is 
evidently preserved in the village of Gelibolii on the coast some 
six miles to tlie soutli-west, ’wliere there are several forts^ 
aneient and mediaevah fiJ^d other evidence of tx^eupationj in¬ 
cluding two or three amphora-faetorics and an insoriptisin of 
Rhodian type. Nevertheless it is clear that this cannot be the 
site of the Ilellefiistic and Roman Caliipolis; the remains are 
not such as to suggest a cit)% ami it is sure that none can ever 
have stood here. The true site is imlicated by an inscription 
found at a spot about six miles inland called Duran Ciftlik; it is 
a dedication to the Empress Domitia by the people uf CalH* 
polis. Tlie remains at Duran ^iftlik show that a sanctuary 
sttmd here, suceecdcHl in later times by a church; the city iLself 
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was 111! liillt iionie W(M1 fept JnlgJit alnjvo tliu villaj^^'C! t>l Kizil- 
yiikii 11 mile or so to the eiist. LiLile is* now standLng^on the site, 
but the slopes are thickly slrewn with pottery^ and loose build¬ 
ing-stones; on the -sammit is a tower of poor-quality masonry . 
The ring-^vall has disappeared above groiiiifl, but its line is 
marked by a clearly dehned shelf riuiuiiig most c>f the way 
round the hilL On the east side is a group of simple graves 
formed of thin stones set on edge and covered w"ith stone slabs. 
From this site tiie name of Callipolis must have been trans¬ 
ferred to tlie coast at Gelibolu at some date during the middle 
ages; the occasion for tills move can only be conjectured- 

One hour’s walk over the hill from (.ielibolu to the west is the 
tiny village of Ta^bukfl^ bying rather more than a cable off¬ 
shore is a small island calleil variously ^ehir Adtu ^ehiroj^lu or 
Sedir Ada; a boat of some kind Is generally available either at 
Tajbiiku or at Gelibolu. The island carries the ruins of CedreHC* 
one of the most considerable domes of the llhodian Peraea. 
Close to half a mile in length, the island is divided into tw'o 
parts by an isthmtiN in the middle; the ruins lie exclusively on 
the eastern halC Ik re a powerful T.vall in regular ashlar, witli 
numerous towers* runs round dose above the shore (Pi. 34)* 
Xeur the central point are the foundations f>f the temple uf 
Apollo, in the Doric order* on a platform .supported by a solid 
wall wtU preserved; here again the temple was succeeded hy a 
Christian churcdi. Close by^ on the north slo|>e, is a good-sized 
tiieiitre in excellent preservation, though buried in jungle; this 
is one of the three theatres knowm in the IVraca (PI. 35). Tlie 
[owTr parts, induding the stage and orehestm, are buried, but 
nfteen or sixteen row-s of seats are still to Ijc seen. The eavcu is 
tlivided by stairways into nine wedge-shaped sectiuiis (eu^if'i); 
there Ls no sign nf any diu^oma^ Terrace walls adjoin the 
theatre on either side; that on tlie w^est is especially well 
preserved* wntli liaiulsome bossed masonry- To the east of the 
tlieatre many ruined buildings are discernible uinong the thick 
vegetation- 

Tbc agora seems to have lain towards the west, supported 
by a fine wall of regular ashlar whose courses are disthiguidicfi 
iiy horizonlal cuttings along the edges of the blocks. Numerous 
insLiriptions have lieen found here of I he types that normally 
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aidorned the market-place* The iiiserjpliQji.H contain references 
to at least tlirec athletic festivals celebrated at Cedreae, so that 
the city must presumably have possessed a stadium, but none 
has been discovered* 

On the mainlatal opjHJsite the island is an extensive necro¬ 
polis- the tombs are mainly large sarcophagi and built tombs 
with vaulted roof and containing sometimes niore than one 
chamber. 

.\lthough the name Cedieae is apparently Creek, derived 
from the name of the cedar-tree, the city w^as in origin purely 
Carian. In the Delian Confederacy it paifl a tribute of half a 
talent or rather less* Towards the end of the Peioponne^iiin 
War, in 405 b.c., while Cedreae was still an ally of Athens, the 
Spartan general I^ysander attaeked her^ and taking her by 
force at tlie second attempt, sold the inhabitiints into slavery. 
Xenophon, who reeoixl-H this event, describes the Cedreates as 
‘half-harbaiianh At some uncertain date after this, Cedreae 
’was takcii over by the Rhodians and fully Ilelleni-sed &s a demc 
of the Rhodian state. Xo coins of the independent city arc 
knowm, and after the iiioorpomtjon into Rhodes there eould of 
course be no question of striking money * 

The country w^cst of a hne di'awm from Cedreae to Marmaris 
is today very thinly populated. In antiquity^ it formed that 
part of the i*eraea wdiieh w’as called Apeims (the Mainland), 
and contained, so far as is kiiowni, ! w o Rhodian denies. The 
more considerable of these is on the liigh and steep peak of 
AltinsivTisi (Golden Pike), the highest point in this regioni 
Tlicre is a citadel on tlie summit, tnirdly less than 2,000 feet 
above sea-Iewl, and substantia] remaitis of the town on the 
slopes. This is almost certainly Euthena, one of the larger 
Peraean denies* Tlic other is on a headland close to the village 
ofSb^lt. Here is a fortified site with a handsome wall up to 18 
feet ill height, with a gate on the north; tm the shore of the bay 
below is u short stretch of ancient quay-wall in goixl ashlar 
masonry" with bossed faces* This is hkely" to be tJie deme of 
Amnistns. 

There is no such uneertamtj" with regard to Marmaris, 
whose ancient name is abundantly" proved by the inscriptions 
found there. This is the site of Physcus, the most important of 
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all the demes in the Peraea, and die only one to be named 
separately jn the governor's CDinjiiand. As a deme it was 
attached to tlic city of Lindns, and was uicorpomU'd in the 
Rlioflian state at least by die time of Alexander the Great (as 
an inscription showsjj and no doubt a good deal earlier. StmlHi 
makes the extraordinary statement that Physcus was the port 
of Mylasa: tiie error is the more surprising as more than once 
elsewhere he gives it its true position. At the $outh end of the 
present town is a low' hill carrying a mediaeval castle pictur¬ 
esquely mingled with modern houses] this, however, is not the 
acropolis of Physcus, which was on a much higher hill called 
Asar Tepe a mile or more to die north. On this hill arc some re¬ 
mains of w'alls dating to classical and ITellenistic timcSp but 
tiodiing is standing insiiJe them. Nor does Marmaris itself con- 
tain any remnants of antiquity apart from the iiiseriljed and 
sculptured stones which are collected at die schcKjl; these in¬ 
clude a marble lion lacking the headp a slab with relief of a mao 
and a horsc^ and a fine marble bead of a young Homati lady 
from the begmning of the Empire. 

As w'EiS said before, the heart of the Rliudian Peraea was the 
Loryma peninsula* This is mountainous,, rocky and steep^ 
wooded in tlie niirthem part but bare in tbe south. There is a 
passable road from Jlarmaris to Bozburun, and boats may be 
hired at Mam:karis for a tour of the peninsula; otherwise all 
exploration must be done on foot. 

Sailing s^iuth across the fine bay of Marmarus anti passing 
through the narrow entrance,, the traveller comes shortiy in 
sight of a small headland known as HisarbiimUp Tliere is a 
landing-place on the shore, and dose above ate Llie ruins of 
Amos, another of the imj>ortant Rhodian demes. The spot is 
called Asareik* The top of the hill is encirded by a wall 6 feet 
thick, standing up to 10 or 12 feet in height; the masonry is of 
the ty'pe called 'coursed polygonar. This style is characteristic 
of tbe early lldlcnistie period, and all the visible remains at 
Amos Seem to be of this or slnnlar date* The wall is provided 
with towers and a gate im the north siden At the west end of tlie 
acropolis are the scanty remains of a small temple about 45 
feet long, and several miinscribed statue-bases* The plan is 
wdth difficulty recognisable as that of a temple m unth. On the 
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norLb-eaKt slope is a small theatre, tJie second of the tliree 
known in the Peraea. It is in fair preservation; the rows of 
seats remain in part, and tlie analemmata stand up to 17 feet 
in height. The stage-building was divided into three rooms, still 
distinguishable; and in the orchestra, lying broken in Iwu 
pieces, is the altar on whioh sacrifice to Dionysus was made be¬ 
fore each performance. Dn tlie north slope of the bill, on a small 
terrace, the writer found in 1018 four inscribed fragments con- 
tuiiiing the terms of three land-leases issued about 200 n.i. 
These leases are very detailed, with precise instructions for Hie 
payment of rent, provision of guarantors and development of 
the property; the tenant must build a minimum number of 
sheds, plant a minimum number of vines and figs, with mini¬ 
mum apace for com between, and dig a drainage-trench. 
Penalties are fixed for failure to observe these conditions, and 
also for cutting wood on the property^, burying a corpse in it, 
or encroaebing on the public roads. It is evident that the leases 
were first leases of the estates, and we have evidence of a 
scheme of agricultural development initiated in the earlv 
second century, apparently by the Etliodiun government. The 
visitor to Amos may we]] wonder wlicrc, in this rough hill- 
country, these estates may have been; it is probable that they 
lay on the flat plain by the present village of fJolenye, which 
no doubt belonged to ^Vmos—one of the few pieces of flat land 
on the peninsula. The principal deity of Amos was Apollo, with 
the otherwise unknown epithet Samnaios; ii temple-in ventorj' 
and a dedication by one of his priests were found on the same 
terrace with the land-leases, and it is likely that the land in 
<liie5tion belonged to his temple. VVliether the small temple on 
the acropolis was his there is no evidence to show. 

Further down the coast, at a spot called Gerbckili^ie or 
Gerbekse, arc the ruins of a small By^jintine trading-station 
with several small ehur<?hes; from here a path leads up in an 
hour and a half to the village of Bajir. Tliis is identified by an 
inscription wdth the tow'ii of Syma, not a lUiodian demc but 
distinguished by its sanctuary of Asclepius. Tradition said tJiat 
i’odnleirius, son of Asclepius and physician to the Greek troops 
at Troy, married Syma, daughter of a king of Caria, and w’as 
given the Chersonese {that is, the Loryma peninsuJa} as a gift; 
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iu it he founded two cities and named one of them after his 
bride* In the floor of tlie porch of the mosque at Bayir is a 
large marble block inscribed with a list of contributions made 
about 20t> to certain constructiou-work in the sanctuary’, 



At the southern extremity of the peninsula is the sheltered 
bay of Bu:^uk, with a few’ houses on the shore* It was formerly 
known as Optosika Biikii^ 'Arsenal Bay% and the arsenal 
{h<>pl&th€kn-) is recorded by Constantine Porphyrogenitus in the 
tenth century* Here w'as the town of Loryma; like Synia, it 
was not a Rhodian deme but belonged to the demc of Casara a 
little to the north-east. A few ancient stones may be seen near 
the coastguard-station by the shore; but the chief feature of 
the site is the impressive and well-preserved fortification on the 
narrow’ headland overlooking the entrance to the bay (PL 33). 
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It forms ati elongated enclosure some 850 yarfls in length 
by SO in width, with a fine wall g feet thick, of fairly regular 
ashlar slightly bossed, undoubteiUy of Hiiodian construction; 
some of the blocks are us mucli as 17 feet long, There are nine 
(ruined) towers on the sides and a round tower at each end, 
that on the east now destroyed. Five siimll gates lead through 
the wall, four of tliem towards the east end. No sign of build¬ 
ings is to be seen in the interior, the w'hole structure being 
purely militjury; there is, how^ever, a partly rock-cut cistern 
near each round tower, and at C, C on the plan the vr&ll k 
pierced by an outlet for water. Outside the gate ui Ibe south 
wall at the east end inscriptions tin the rocks show tliat the 
place was sacred to Zeus Atahyrius, a deity peculiar bo Rhodes. 

The acropolis hill is just to the east of tl'ie landing-stage, and 
carries some remains of its fortification, partly in squared 
masonry, partly in iwilygonaL By the edge of the sea at the 
foot of thk hill is a small cave with an inscription on its wall 
forbidding the removal of oHerings from the sanctnarv, so that 
the cave was evidently sacred. On a high hill tivo hours’ climb 
to the north is aiicjther fortress comprising an inner and an 
outer enclosure; these also are well preserved. 

The luirbour of Loryma is execptionallj'^ well protected in all 
w'^eathers. It was used as a refuge ibr tlie Athenian ships during 
the Peloponnesian War, and in ,1&5 b.c. the Atlienian com¬ 
mander Conoii used it as a rendezvous shortly before the buttle 
of Cnidus. And again in 305 Demetrius, son of Antigonus, 
assembled his fleet there in preparation for bis unsuccessful 
attack on Rhodes. 

A remarkable feature of iJik region k the large number of 
three- and four-sided bases graded in three stages like stepped 
pyramids (Fig. 21). These seem to oeenr only in the southern¬ 
most part of the Loryma peninsula; they are gcnerallv sup¬ 
posed to be bases for oflerings, but none of them carries any 
inscription which might help to determine their purpose. 

Rounding tlie mountainous and often boisterous promontory 
of Kizjlbunin the traveller enters the pleasant and compnra- 
lively well-populated bay of Synic; the Uland itself is in full 
view a few miles to the west. In the eastern recess of the bay, 
above the village of Saranda, k the acropolis of the deme of 
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Thyssanus, with a polygonal walli and at the northern end iff 
the admirable harbour of Bozbunin. Here was the detne of 
Tymnus, but very httle teiruan^ of it beyond a considerable 
quantity of inscriptions. One of these refers to a cult of Zeus 
and Hera, and assigns a stoa to the priests for the disposal of 
the victims after sacrifice, with a prohibition upcjn the burning 



of wood in the stoa for any other purpose, and on nailing up 
any object to the roof or epistyle; penalty liH) drachmae. 

lo the north of the Bozburun peninsula is the bay of 
Selimiye, called in antiquity Sinus Schoenus (Reedy Bay). 
Selimiye itself corresponds to the ancient Hyda or Hyla, 
further north again^ at the head of the gulf, is the town and 
bay of Byhassus, an important Rhodian dome. Between the 
-^hore and the village of Hisaronii is the acropolis, a steep rocky 
hill bearing remnants of fortification. Hisardnil was formerlv 
known as Erine or Hina, ami was supposed to represent the 
Rhodian deme of Erine, known fmm inscriptions. The identity 
of name appeared con^uncing, but in fact Erine derives almost 
c^ertainly from a church of St. Irene. The true identification of 
the site is due to the perspicacity of Professor J. M. Conk, and 
deserv^es to be set forth in some detail. 

On the moiintaLD of Eren Da^ above Hisaronii on the south, 
at a spot called Pazarlik, a temple-site has long been known. 
Spratt in 1886 suggested it might be a temple of Leto* but his 
reasons were far from strong; he relied on the mention by 
Strabo of a grove of L«to at or near Physeus, and on a female 
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statue that he saw on the site. Ihtifessor Cook reasoned other¬ 
wise. The historian Diodorus obsers’es that there is at Casta bus 
in the Chersonese a sanctuary of Hemitljea, then tells the story 
of tlie sisters Molpadia and Parihenus, wiii> were saved by 
A polio and brought to the Chersonese? 

and the one called Parthenus he caused to be honoured with 
a precinct in Bubastus of the Chersonese [ByljassusJ, while 
Molpadia came to Castabus and by reason of a di^dne 
epiphany received the name HemitJica [demi-goddess] and 
was honoured in all the Chersonese; and in course of time 
her sanetuarj' so increased in renown tliat not only was it 
greatly revered by the neighbours, but even from afar men 
visited it and gtaced it with splendid sacrifices and notable 
oflerings. And in consequence the precinct, though un¬ 
guarded and unprotected by any strong wall, is crowded 
wdth votive gifts. 

An inscription found by Uie WTitcr near the village of Golenye 
shows that the sanchiary was in tiie hands of the men of 
Byhassus, The whereabouts of Castabus m the Chersonese w'as 
quite unknown, but Bybassus at least vvas certainly in the re¬ 
gion about the head of the gulf; might not tiie ruins on Eren 
Dagi be those of the sanctuaty of liernjthea? This would ex¬ 
plain the curious name Pazariik (market) applied to lbU remote 
and deserted spot high up in tlie hills, if the festival of Casta- 
hns was succeeded by a great annual fair. Professor Cook 
acirordingiy carried out an excavation on the spot, and was re* 
wariled witli two inscriptions naming Hemithca and proving 
his theory to the hilt. Pazariik is Castabus, and it follows that 
IlisarbtiQ is Bybassus. 

The sanctuary stands on a ridge of the Eren Db^ some tKtO 
feet above the plain by Hisaronu, from which it is about an 
hour’s climb. The temple of Hcmithea stood on a platform 
bmlt to accommodate it; it was in the Ionic order, but with 
minor Doric features, and dates from die latter part of the 
fourth century b.c. It replaced an earlier shrine of wliich some 
remnants were found. The plan is simple, a deep pronaos and a 
oella, with no opisthodomus, and a colomiade of eleven 
columiiji on the long sides and six at the ends. A curious feature 
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IB a round altar-like iitnicturep decorated with reliefs, whicii 
stood in the pmnaos directly in front of the door to the ceLla; 
its purpose and its date are alike uticeriaiii. A further unusual 
feature is tlie ornamental screen-wall which ran rouial three 
sides of the platform, with small rectangular buildings at un¬ 
equal inter%"als and of unequal sisie; the function of these is also 
unknown^ On the whole platform, however^ very little is noAV 
standing above the foundations. The supporting walls of the 
platform itself* on the other Imnd^ arc of haiicisome masonry in 
very fair condition. The only other identifiable build Jug ou the 
site is a theatre^ very poorly preser^^ed, a little way down the 
slope to the fioutlu This is the third and last of the theatres 
hitherto discovered in the Peraea, 

Hemithea was a healing deityp and the method of cure 
practised in her sanctuary^ ’was Lneubation. According to Diodo- 
rus the goddess in person stcxHl over the siek and treated them 
in their sleep; she was especially helpful to w omen in ehildbirtli, 
and had restored to hcaltli many des^perate cases. We know of 
a festi^'al called the Castabcia which >vas held periodically on 
the site* and it is probable that the inculwition was practised 
mostly, if not exclusively, at those times* Nothing more is 
known of the character of the festival; it can Hnrdly have in¬ 
cluded athletics, for there b no level ground for a stadJum 
nearer than the plain belowv but the theatre was available for 
dramatic and musical contests. It w'ns certainly popular; the 
inscription found at Golenye strikingly confirms Diodorus' 
account, recording that the crowds were so great that they 
could not be accommodated in the existing buildings, and 
revenue w^as being lost. This created a difficulty^ since there 
was no land adjacent to the sanctuary suitable for an extension; 
unfortunately the inscription is so mutilated that w'c do not 
know ’what steps were taken to remedy the situation. Tliis w as 
in the second century n*c.p and it appears from the excavation 
that the sanctuary at Faztirbk declined very soon after this 
time both in splendour and in importance* and from the Ro¬ 
man period there is very httle e\idenoe to suggest that it even 
continued to futictjon. This decline would be partly explained 
if it w^as found necessary to remove the festival to more 
spacious ground elscwdierc; but in fact it cnincides in time with 
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a general decline in the fortunes t)f the RJiodkii&. The establish¬ 
ment of the saiietuary in the fourtli century'' was the work of 
ttie Rhodian state as a whole, not only of the deme of Bybiissns; 
in the Golenye inscription tlie decree is hisued by the people of 
Rhodes, the proposer is a Eyhassinn, the man honoured is from 
Amos, and, as we learn fi*om another inscription^ the temple 
dedicated by n man of the deme of Hygassus. For two 
hundred years the sanctuary flourished, then sank into oblivion« 
until Frofeiisor Cookes inspiration brought its battered remaim 
to light once more. 





* 

Caumis 


Although THE SITE of Caunijs lias been known since 1342, 
when Hoskyn found there a decree of the Council and People 
and Elders of the Caunians, this fascinating city was until re- 
c?enth" surprisingly neglected^ Fnim then until the last war only 
two scholars. In 1377 and 1920, gave it tlieir attention. The 
priTsent writer paid it repeated Waits fram 1940 to 1952, and in 
1967 the Turks began an excavation which is still m progress 
at the time of writing* 

Stratonieus tlie harpist^ wiio lived in the fourth century 
and whose quips were famous hi antiquity, once paid a visit to 
Camius; observing the greemsh complexion of the malaria^ 
ridden inhabitantSp he remarked that he now understood what 
Homer mearit when he said, ^As are the generations of leaves, 
so arc tlie generations of men*. The Cauniuns protested that it 
was unkind of liLni to stigmatise their city as unhealthy* '’V\Tiat!* 
said Strotonicus, *how could 1 dare to call a city unhealthy 
where even dead men walk the streets?^ 

Ill fact, Caunu;!^ was a notoriously unhealthy city* Strabo, iti 
a disputed passage, remark.^ that while the territory Ls rich, the 
city is universally agreed to he unhealtliy ^even In the autumn^ 
owing to the heat and the abundance of fruit. This surprising 
statement has sometimes been explained by supposing that the 
Caujiiaus were tempted to aver-indulgence in fniit; others, 
noting the apparently meatiiugless ‘even\ have supposed a 
defect in the text. It is, however, a fact tliat fruit was regarded 
by the doctors as dangerous to healthr Galen, the greatest 
physician of antiquity after Hippocrates himself, considered it 
hable to cause fever, and ohservea that hb own father lived to 
the age of a hundred by abstaining from it. And this idea eon- 
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tinned In vogue even down to the sixtccnlJi ecnlurj*^ it was in¬ 
deed one eause for the prevalence of scur^y.^ 

The mJe of the mosquito in producing fever was tmt+ of 
course, understood in anelent times, Cauniis is at present some 
tw(j miles from the sea, but tJie mtervemng area is not firm 
land but rather no expanse of reeds holding togetlier a little 
soil. There can be no doubt that all this area was ia aotiquity 
sea, but it is likely that a similar marshy region existed near 
the city and afforded a rich breeding-ground for mosquitoes. 
When tlie prCi^ent writer first visited Daly an in l&4d-47, the 
room in wliieli he slept was singing with mosquitoes* and the 
least flaw in the mosquito-net meant a sleepless night; in 19-lS 
tile Turks began a serious campaign to exterminate n:iaiaria* 
and that year not a single mcisquito was in evidence* Such per¬ 
fection has naturally not been maintained, and the inseicts have 
to some extent found tlieir way back; but the visitor need no 
longer be deterred by this menace. 

Among tile fruits which may or may not have l>cen tims 
fatal to the Caunians the fig held the cliief place, Caunian figs 
were indeed famous. The story gties tlmt in 55 b.c., when the 
Ilomun general Crassus was about to embark on a campaign 
agauLSt the Parthians, a vendor of figs Imppened to come bVt 
calling liLs wares. His cry of Caunras sounded to superstitious 
ears like cave ne ea^; but CrtLs,su5 disregarded the warning and 
proceeded on the journey which kd him to defeat and death, 
Figii are not today a notable product at Dal van; but in other 
respects the fertility noted by i^trabo is as great as ever. Fruit 
and vegetables* and especially sesame, are abunElant; maize is 
also much grown* but this was of course unknown to the 
ancients^ 

Strabo says that Caunns has dockyards and a closed harbour; 
alKive it on a lieight is a fort eidled Imbrus; the river Calbis* 
detp with a navigable chan nek flows nearby. These features 
are still to a large extent idcutibable. The harbour Ls now a 
small lake* known as Suluklu CdlCi* below the acropolis hill on 
the westi by ^closed" is meant* not a sheltered anehoragCi but 

I Oil tills imeresting belief iee J. C. DmmTTiDnd anJ Anne ^Vj]bra¬ 
hmin, Thf En^lishmares {•'ttod (London, 1939), pp, tilH—9. 
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uuu crluMeL] tii tlie tnl.rsirit^e with a trliiiin. As was sai<l jiIjovCi the 
sea canie in antiquity riglit up to the eilVt liiitl ninsL have eoin- 
pletcly surrounded the acropoJis hill except for the rid^e join- 
ing it to the higher gmund to the north* Where the dockyards 
stood eiuuiot now Ijo determinf^dj possibly in tJie tmy below 
this ridye on the cast, but tliis Ls quite uiiaertajiu Irnbrijs may, 
in the T^Titer's opinion, be eonlidently identified witli a large 
fort on the summit of the mountain now called OJemea Daj^, 
over 3,000 feet liigh. just to the north of the city. Before the 
existence of this fort beeauie known in 1947 other identifica¬ 
tions were put forward, either with the acropolis hill itselh or 
fcveii with the migli ty Sandras Da^, tiventy mdes away to the 
north-east; but these are elearly lesA satisfactory. 

The river Cal bis must evidently eorrespimd to the Daly an 
^ayi, which affords the outlet from the lake of Koyce^iz* to tlie 
sea. It has a goiMi strong current and is siiid to be as tnueh as 30 
feet deep in places^ There is* however, a eousiderablc tide fruiu 
the sea, and the direction of the current changes regularly 
twice a day; with a strong sea-wind the salt water soraetimes 
reaches to tlie lake. The datyan, or fishery^ eoiisi!>ting of a bar¬ 
rage of posts and wire netting across the stream, stood formerly 
opposite the village of Dalyari; but this is now removed, and a 
more iip-bu-date installation has Ijcen erected lower dow^n, 
under die ucropoUs hdL The hsh arc niosUy Ar/ai and ieiTrt 
(the ancient kepfuiio^ and midfet and bass)^ Ijoth excel¬ 

lent eating; in their seasons these pass up from the sea to the 
lake to spawn, and on theh return some two months later are 
caught In vast quantities. A fraginerjtary inscription contain¬ 
ing certain regulations concerning eatehes of fish suggests that 
in ancient times also the Caunians had their dalyan. 

The actual course of the river, however, w'as almost ci?r- 
tainly difTerent wdien Strabo wrote. Cannus stood on the coast, 
and the Calbls Htjw'ed *near by\ Just how far up tfjwards the 
lake the sea came is hardly possible to determine, but if the 
line of the river w^as the same as it is now, the oitj' must have 
been aetimlly at its mouth. More likely it downed further to the 
cast, ajid it is not improbable that its iuncieut emirse is marked 
by a sluggish and nisirshy stream called Sarjoz which at present 
trickles southwards into n kind of lagoon by the name of 
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Snlungiir Golu. If tiiLs b riglit, tlie navigiihle chamid men' 
Liotied l^y Stralx) led from tlie sen, at a point over a mile east of 
Caimus, to tlie lake of Koycegiz. But the siltinj^r process has so 
transformed tlie region that it is no longer possible, short of a 
thorough geological exnniinationj to be sure of the detnil.s. 
The acropolis hill is in t-wo parts, the eastern high and steep, 
the western much lower. The city-centre lay near the east ajid 
north shores of the harbour^ here have been found tlie majoritv 
of the inscriptions. Except along the ridge north of the thcatiie 
the buildings themselves have Iwcomc buried and overgi:tiwTi» 
though the Turkish excavators have begun to bring tiiem to 
light. But a much larger area tluiti this was walled in. Over the 
hill to the north-east runs a fine w'all, two miles long and quite 
well prcservedj tlie east and south faces of this hiO are preci¬ 
pitous and mifortitied. On the vast expanse of hillside thus en¬ 
closed nothing whatev er has been found, and the wall winds 
its way over the mountain in complete solitude. 

In classical times Caunus was reektjned a Carian city; she is 
expressly so called in the fourth cciitury by the googriipher 
who passes under tlie name of Scylax, ajid no tradition existed 
that she was ever colonised by Greeks. As so often happened in 
the case of cities witJi non-Greek names, an "eponjunous" 
founder was invented by the name of Caunus, made to be the 
KOn of Mdetus; and a cult of this fictltions hero-ldng was main¬ 
tained in the city down to Roman times. He hi said to have had 
a sister Byblis, who fell in love B^ith Inm atjfl when he left her 
hanged herself; from this sad story came the proverbial expres¬ 
sion ^a Caunian love*. Aecortliug to Herodotus, the Cauniaus 
themselves reckoned to have come frtim Crete, though the 
historian does not l>elieve this, but judges them to he indigen¬ 
ous* He dlstltiguLshcN them both from the Carians and from the 
Lyeians, particularly in respect of their peculiar custonm, and 
adds that their language had become assimilated to the Carian 
—or the Carian to it. This last statement is interestingly con¬ 
firmed by an inscription found by the present w riter among tlie 
ruins in the centre of the city; this is wTitten iJk the Carian 
script, and is as yet undeciphered* buL it contains a number of 
characters w hich are not found in any of the Carian inscriptionN 
known on other siteSn It is likely therefore that the Caunian 
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langyuge was, lii llerciiiotus says^ shiiilur to^ but nut identicriil 
witli, tUc Carian. 

In the sixth century^ e.c., following the capture of Sardis by 
the Persisins and the reduetion of the Greek cities of Ionia, the 
Persian general llarpagus came south witli an army to Caria 
and Lyeia. He met wuth reststanee at several places p and Hero¬ 
dotus tells of the desperate defiance of the Xanthians m Lycia; 
overwhdmetl by numbens^ they colJected their families and 
possessions on the acropolis and set the place on fire+ then 
sallied forth and died fighting to the last man. Tiie historian 
add-s that Cimnus was captiu^ in similar fashion; ^for the 
Cauniaiis iniitateti the Lycia ns for the most p!irt\ 

Some forty years later, when the Ionian citieK organised 
their revolt against the Persian King, the Caunians, remember¬ 
ing this disanter* refrained at first from taking any part; 
encouraged^ however^ by the Tonians' success in taking and 
burning Sardis, they were persuaded tu join in^ The revolt soon 
collapsed (4S14 b.c.), but Persian control of the coast %vas shortly 
afterwards bnjught to an end following the failurf: of Xerxes^ 
invasion of Greece; in the Helian Confederacy w hich replaced 
it Caimus w^as included and assessecil for tribute at half a talent* 
This figure is surprisingly low'—considerably less than w^aspaid 
by several of the X^Iegian to^vnships of the Myndus peninsula 
—but Ln 425 E.Cp it w^as raided at a blow^ to ten talents, equal to 
MilctusT and far in advance of Ephesm or Cnidus, How or w^hy 
the Caunkn-s should have become suddenly so much richer b 
not kimw*n; the present writer lias suggested tliat they may 
about this time have developed a profitable business in salted 
fish; there were salt-pans at Caimus^ and certainly no lack of 
fish, aiul dried and salted fish was a staple article tjf diet in the 
ancient w'orkh Others have supposed a project for developing 
the resources of the plain around the head of the lake of Kdyce- 
pz; but in any case it is Ukely enough that the assessment of 
425 was unrealistic, and there is no evidence that the money 
was ever actually paid* Towards the end of the Peloponne-siaii 
War not only the Athenians, but also the Spartans were able 
to make use of the port of Catmvis. 

Witli the King’s Peace in 3S7 n.c, Caumis reverted with the 
rest of the coast to Persian control, and it was due to the 
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Htllenismg policy of tlie satrap Mausolus tJiat tlie city first 
began to acquire a Greek chajaeter. Statue-bases of him aiitl hLs 
fathcT Hecatomnos liiive been found In the ruins ^ and it is vir¬ 
tually certain that MausoLm was responsible for the fortifica¬ 
tion of the eity with the long wall. In Alexander's campaign 
of 331 E.c. no actual mention la made of Caunus, but it was 
presumably given by him to Ada together with the rest of 
Caria* 

In the disturbed times that followed Alexander’s death 
Caunus passed from one to another of his Successors. Taken in 
Bia by j\iitigorius^ she was captured from him by Ptolemy four 
yeani Inter. Of this latter event the liistorian Diodorus records 
that tlie king sailed to CauiiUK and occupied tlic city; nf the 
tvro acropoleis^ which were defended by troops, he took the 
Herakleion by fon^e and the Persikon wus surrendered to him 
by its garrison. Tlie reference is evidently to the two parts of 
the acropolis hill; after occupying the lower eity Ptolemy no 
doubt attacked the higher easteni portion, and when this fell, 
the garrison of the minor western hill, the Persikon, might well 
feel their pK>sition untenable and submit of their own accord. 

After the utter defeat of Ptolemy at Salamis in C^yprus in 
306 Bx, Caunus came back into the possession of Antigonus 
and his son Demetrius, and was held by the latter until 2S6; on 
his surrender in the following year to SeleiicnSj king of Syria, 
she passed to the hands of Lysimaelius. At an uncertain date 
not long afterguards she was recaptured for IHolemy by his 
general Philocles by means of a trick. Encamping outside the 
city, Philocles is said to have bribed the Caunian com-ins|}ec- 
tsirs to announce that the soldiersration.^ would be issued, not 
at their stations but in the city; the defenders accordingly left 
the wii\h unmamied wdiile they drew' their alloivanccs, and 
PliOoclcs was able to capture the city* The w^all in question 
must be the long w'all over Uie hill to the north; Philocles came 
by land and cannot have been attacking the sea-girt acropolis. 

Caunus was still Ptolemaic in 107-&6 e.c^j w^hen she is men¬ 
tioned among the "allies" of Ptolemy V wiiose "freedom" w^as 
protected by the HhodLiiLs against Antiochus III of SjTia. A 
few years later she became a Rliodian possession. Polybius re¬ 
cords that in 166 B.c. a Rhodian envoy to the Homan Senate 
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dec^kretl tiini hi;!i city iiad purckai^ect t'siniiu.H for 20t> talents*- 
from tUe generals of Ptolemy^ The cJtite of this unusual trans¬ 
action niiist have been tibout liJO b.c.* but the Rhodians might 
have saved their moncVi for m iBlh after the defeat of Antio- 
clius at Magnesia, the Homans gave tliem the whole of Ciiria 
and Lycia, 

Rhodian rule lasted from IS9 to 167, and during this period 
Caujtus was under the command of a hagtnwn, a military and 
administrative official of unusually high rank for a slepeudent 
city. But Rhodes’* new subject^i were fur from content, and in 
167 the Cautiians joined in the general revolt against her. The 
revolt was a failure, but ininicdiately afterwards the Romans 
rescinded their gift and required the Rhodians to evacuate 
Lyeia and Cariap including speciflcally Caunus, The Rhodiam; 
pleaded strongly to be allmved to retain Caunus, pointing out 
that she was not acquired by the favour of Home, but that they 
had spent good money on her, and mentioning incidentally that 
from Caunus and StratonJeeia combined they drew" nn annual 
revenue of 120 talents^ Cautms nt 200 talents was evidently ji 
bargain. But their plea was overruled ami Caunus became a 
free city* 

WTien the province of *4sia w"as established in 120 b,c. 
Caunus was included in it^ forming a border city on the south; 
not until much later was she assigiiefl to Lycia. lu 88 ti*c. the 
province was overrun by .Mitliridates, and Cnuom chose to 
take the king’s part.; she is mentioned among the places where 
tlie slaughter of the Roman residents w"as carried out with 
espc^eial ferocity, Aceardinglyp w hen peace was made in S5, the 
city was given Imek to the Rhodhini^+ more content with 
Rhodian rule than they had been before, tlie CaunLuns made an 
appheation some time about 65 b.c. to be allowed to pay 
tribute to Rome rather than Rhodes. Whether this appeal 
w"as successful or not is not know n, but by the end of the cen¬ 
tury we find Caunus once more a free city. Even this, however, 
was not the last of her vicissitudes; the sophist Dio Chrysostom. 
writing soon after TO, describes the Cauruaus as under¬ 
going a double servitude to Rome and Rhodes, from T,vhjch it 

^ Perhaps luinetliing Mice a ifiiarler of a millioii ilerling^ lint 
of undent money with nio^lern urc banily realistic. 
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iippears tliat the lUiDdiani^ had yet obtained control of 

the city* 

These changes of fortune that Caunufi underwent are no 
doubt except iotially jmmeroiiSp but they give a good idea of Uic 
unset tied state of tlie world in Hellenistic times. Throughout 
this period Caunus was a fully Hdlcnised city* anxious to for¬ 
get her Carian origin* Her institutions arc tliorouglily Hellenic* 
and the names of her eitisEens are exclusively Greek. Not a 
single Cauniati is yet known to have borne a Carian name. At 
the same time it is likely that she was not really popular* Dio 
Chrysostom in particular is almost Wtriollc in his condemna¬ 
tion: ^Tliesc stupid Caunians^ he says, 

when did they ever produce a worthwhile citizen? Who ever 
did them a good turn? Their misfortunes are due to their 
extreme foHy and rascalityp and if they are all but wdped out 
by fever it is no more tlmn they deserve. 

He may no doubt have been prejudiced, but it is noticeable 
that even in earlier times in the inseriptions citizens of other 
cities are eonspicuously few* A reputation for unhcallhine^ is 
of couis* no recommendation, and it is understandable that 
foreigners should be reluctant to take up residence; it is prob¬ 
able that this disahitity was never really overcome. 

Ciumus suffered also from another trouble, w^hich she shared 
witli Eph<^us^ Miletus and other places. The silting proce^ 
w'hich has now separated the city by two miles from the sea 
must have been an ever-present menace to her commerce. On a 
building by tlie shore of the harbourp hi the first century a. d., 
was written a long inscription relating to the paytnent of cus¬ 
toms dues. Unusuallyp it is concerned almost exclusively with 
remissiDns of hix. It appe-ars that certain public-spirited eiti- 
^ns had presented a sum of €0,000 denarii for this purpose, so 
that foreign merchants might be eticouragetl to use the port 
and the city treasury should not siilTer- AlLhough no special 
motive need be sought for so useful a benefaction, it k likely 
enough tlmt by this date the sitting may have begun to be 
troublesome^ the harbour was beginning to be difQcuJt of 
access, and mcrchajit-eaptains were showing signs of avoiding 
it. 
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This same inseriptiun gives us some mformation a^bout tJie 
ptindptd articles of commerce at Caunus. They are in fact such 
as Tve should have expected, notably slaves and salt. The im¬ 
portance of these is sbo^iTi by tJie fact tliat^ whereas in all other 
eases tux is retiiitted, tlie export of slaves and import of salt 
continue to be dutiable. Caunian salt was known to Pliny as 
being especiallj^ recommended for addition to eye-salves and 
plasters; and Caunmn slaves^ male and female^ were familiar in 
antiquity. Mention is also made of resin and pitch—that is, a 
form of burnt resin, not mineral pitch; these would be im[>orted 
by land from the pine-forests ivhicb are still so notable a fea¬ 
ture of the Camn landscape* and would be essential for the 
shipbuildiii^^ and repair work in the Caunian dockyards. If the 
trade in salted fish be added, we have a picture of considerable 
commercial prosperity in the Roman period. 

The ruins at Daly an are now' most easily reached by land; a 
road turns off the main Koyccj^iz-Fethiye highway a little 
south of Adakdy. This road is quite respectable, and there is 
even a pctrol-stalion in Dalyan village* Alternatively, a bout 
may be hired at Kdyce^^rz; if time is no object^ this is highly 
recommendable, for the lake seenery is superb* Tlie approacli 
by the river from the sea may be dithcult for anything more 
tlian a row'uig- or motor-boat, owing to a sand-bar at the 
mouth. 1 To reach the site from the village the river has to he 
crossed. It is not normally possible to do this at the new 
fishery, and the crossing is made by a ferry from tlie village; tlie 
ferryman will usually act also as guide to the ruins, which lie 
about a mile beyond. 

Even before crossing the river tlie ^dsitoFs eye is caught by 
the very fine series of tombs cut in the cliff on the far side. 
These are undoubtedly the most striking feature of tlie site. 
They are disposed in two uneven rows, an upper row- of 
columned temple-tombs anil a lower row of simple chambers 
with square doors (PL 38). Some of the upper row are quite 
easily rcachczd, others are inaccessible witiiout tackle. The 
temple-tombs, and a few' of the others, have a passage cut all 

^ Ar Freya Stark fotind [ Thf LYcfan Shure (LrQnddn^ l9S£f)^ p. iDT); 
Lut it spems that the bar li variable. 
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romid them m the rock. The term Temple-tomb’’ refers only to 
the form of the facade, and does not imply tliat any khid of 
worship was carried out tJiere^ the interior bears no resem¬ 
blance to a temple, but consists of a comparatively small 
chamber having usually three stone benches for the disposal of 
the dead. From the pottery found in them these tombs appear 
to date to the fourth centime b.c. Only three or four of them 
carry inscriptionsj of these one contains two words of Carian, 
while tlic others are not originah but relate t<i a reuse of the 
tombs in Roman times. Curiously, two of the Ltiscriptions on 
neighbouring tombs are identieaUy worded, claiming the tomb 
for the same three persons. The fa^^ade-s, w'hieh are entirely 
rock-cut^ consist genemlly of two Ionic columns between antae, 
surmoimted by a dentil frieze and a pedmicnt with acrt>teria at 
the three corners* In many cases the cxitumns have wholly or 
partly bniken BTvay* The pediment is normally undccorated, 
but in one ease slioxvs a pair of lions face to face. 

The largest tomb of all, however^ in the group nearest to the 
village, has four columns—or rather, it w'as itileiided to have 
four columns, hut the w ork is untmished. It shows m an in¬ 
teresting way hiw the tombs were made: the roof, the pedi¬ 
ment and the friesie are practjcidly complete- the capitals and 
the tops of the eolumn-shafts have been merely blocked out 
stjuare; below this nothing has been done beyond smoothing 
the rock'face i 

At the western end of the series is a group of tombs of the 
tj^pe called Carian; the grave-pit is sunk into the solid rock and 
covered with a separate lid. In the roek-wall below this group 
is a cluster of niches for votive offerings to the dead. 

The acropolis hill is an impressive crag, conspicuous from 
afar, perliaps 500 feet in height; it is steep on all sides and 
(piitc precipitous on the souths The w^all and tow'ers on its 
north slope are mediaeval, but on the summit h a fort of gix^d 
ashlar masonry some 130 feet in length and iialf as wide, now 
in a very ruined state; this is apparently the Hcrakleion cap¬ 
tured by Ptolemy in D.c* The wall which runs up the 
western extension of the acropolis is also of classical Creek 
date; its thickness varies surprisingly from 10 feet to five. Of 
the Persikon nothing appears to remain. 
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A - Acfc^polif Hill 
B_ Western Extension 
df Acropolii Hill 
C - Adcient Hailiour 
D- TNealte 


G. G ^ Rdck-c Hi Tombs 
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n/t-Dlef Fishery 
N.N^Dalyan fayi. 


E - Area cif new eKcivitien aneidfkt Calbis 
F - I^arisn^ Tombs 


Firs, ^5 Plan of C^^nm^s 


The long wall runs unintemiptedly from the north side of 
the liarbour to a preeipii:re high nhovie the river beyond the 
village of Balyan; it is reminiscent in some ways of the land- 
wall at lasus. I<3 masonry varies remarkably, and the wall has 
evidently been repaired more than once* The upper part from 
J to K is the olde^t^ and the original parts ilate in all prob¬ 
ability to the time of Mausolus; between II and J the style is a 
very handsome ashlar of Hellenistic date (PL 41). Below this 
the niasoniy i$ polygonal i the blocks prominently bossed and 
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occasionally drafted at the edgcii; polygonal rnasonry of thi*i 
type date-s genemny to the post-classical period- As vias said 
alxjve, this long wall encloses for the most part nothing but 
bare hillside; it would have been pussihic to defend the city 
adequately with a much shorter wail much niore easily mannecL 
Rut jHaiisohis^ ideas were always on a generous scale* and it 
may be that he intended Can mis to l>e a much larger city than 
in fact she ever became. We have seen that MjTiduB and 
Theangela were in similar case- 

Near the fewd of the acropolis hill is the theatre^ the must 
attractive of the buihlings which are still standing. It faces 
west* the northern half supported hy walls nf masomy^^ the 
southern half cut out of the hillside. It Ls of average siz^^ with a 
single diazoma and thirtydour rows of seats, eighteen below 
the diiiTionia* sixteen alnive it. 1’he theatre is of predominantly 
Greek type, the eavea being considembly more than a semi¬ 
circle; the two arched entrances on the north side seem to be 
original. Corresponding entrances on the south side were of 
course no! possible. The number of stairways, originally ten* is 
not douhhfd above the diazoma in the usual way. The lower 
part of lijc stagc-buildiiig still exists and would repay excava¬ 
tion; at present it is buried and overgrown. It issepierated from 
ttie eavcfl in the Greek fashion by parodoi, of which the northern 
is partially ohstnieted >jy a curious semicirenlar projection 
from the uimlciniTia whose purpose h not ohvious, A part of the 
northern retaining wall has collapsed wiLliiti the last few years^ 
and a large carob-trec growing through the northern analenuna 
111 list Ix'fore long throw that dowTi also. 

On the ridge to the north of tlie theatre is a row of three 
buildings. The first is a ehurch of basilica type, wuth apse and 
three aisles; It is of excellent squared masonry with elegant 
decoration. North of tliis is a large and massive baths* and to 
the north again a smaller building which has been tliought to 
be a temple* but this is certainly a mistake. Neither the two 
doors in adjoining sides nor the arrangement of the interior 
walls conforms to the )>lan of a temple, and a library might be a 
more plausible suggestion. The northern door is flanked by 
engaged fluted columns, with a square buttress beyond on 
either side. The platform on which this hijilding stands is 
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supported on the west by a line of column-istumps^ some up¬ 
right* some horiaoiital- All these three buildings ure of com- 
paratii'ely late date; they would (and no doubt wiU) benefit 
from excavation* 

In fact the excavatiori$ have already added a good deal to 
tlie amenities of Caunus. Wlien the present writer in 1946 dis¬ 
covered the long customs-inscription referred to above, he 
supposed that the ruined building on which it was carved was 
likely to be the customs-house^ In reality it has turned out to 
be a fouDtain-hoiise^ and has been completely restored by the 
excavators from its own blocks. The uiBcription stands on the 
outer side of the west face- In front is lying a dedication to 
Vespasian^ but whether this is the uetual dedication of the 
building appears doubtful. 

Not far frcjm this a stoa has been cleared, but the masonry 
is rather poor and matiy of its ^^tones are reused* In it is a large 
moulded block carrying an inscription in which the Pefsple of 
Caunus honour the People of Home for bcnellts received. 

Between the ridge and the harbour tlie excavators iu 1969 
unearthed an interesting and in some respects mysterious 
building. Two concentric rings form about three-quarters of a 
circle; the inner ring consists of a thin w^aJl of pocir masonry 
about 15 inches high, with plastered face and unfluted columns 
at intervalsj tlie outer ring is a narrow stylobate of white mar¬ 
ble with slender flat-Huted columns spaced along it^ these 
columns have small slots as if for fixing some kind of grille. At 
the hack is a semicircular podium raised on three steps, Avith a 
row of unfluted columns behind it, rather irregularly spaced. 
Trying in the middle is a round fiat-topped slab of purple stone, 
now^ broken in twm. The purpose of UiLh unusual building is not 
immediately apparent* The excavators liavc suggested that 
the inner ring eontahicd a shallow bathing-pool surrounded by 
a colonnade. The plaster on the inner face supports this idea* 
and the bathers might step dow'ti from the podium into the 
water; indeed, tlie grille in the outer ring would presumably 
allow the pool to be entered only from this side. Bui the object 
of the round flat-topped stone (unless it was merely for sitting 
on) remains obscure, and an outdoor bathing-pool such as this 
is in the writer's experience most exceptional (PL 42). 
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ilcside tliis buJLdini^ n deep pit has produced sherds goiiig 
back to the nlDtli ccnliu-y b*c-, and gives some hope that the 
excavations may throw new %]it on the carJy history of the 
site. 

Tlie inscriptions of Cnunus mention a number of smaller places 
in the neighbourhood of the city, one of wliieb+ Pasanda, 
has lately been located with good probability. In the iiftli cen¬ 
tury Pasarida paid in the Delian Confederacy a tribute equal 
to that of Cauniis {do^Ti to -125 n.c,), but later sank to the 
status of a deme. An ancient authority places it thirty stades 
(between three and four miles) to the south of Caunus, and in 
this position, above the south end of Solungur Lake, a small 
town-site has recently been discovered. It has a wall, but uotli* 
ing else is standing. In at least eight places a socket has been 
sunk into the rock to receive a stele, and one of the stelae has 
been found; it contains a Ikt of mvmcs, and dates apparently to 
the second century n.c. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
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Alabanda 


The HI VE E SI A Rs Y AS j DOW thc ^ine ^ayi^ which for much of 
its course runs in a deep gorge, towards its northern end, be¬ 
fore ioining the Maeanderp traverses a broad and fertile plain, 
Tliis is now eontroUed by the of ^ine; in antiquity it was 
the territory of Alabanda. Until the present century the town 
of ^ine stood some five or six miles fiirtber to the souths where 
is now the village of Old the present ^line was then called 
Kiroba. For tiiose who are not too particular about the quality 
of their hotels, ^ine makes a convenient centre for visituig 
Alabanda, Alinda and several subsidiary' sites p 

Alabanda^ the third of Strabo’s three noteworthy cities of 
tlie interior, was a place of some importance throughout an¬ 
tiquity'- Its foundation-legend is told by Stephanus of Byzan¬ 
tium;^ in Carian, he says, ala means *horse" and b^inda means 
Sdetory’; the mythical king Kar^ having won a cavalry victory, 
gave the name Alabandus to his son, and named the city after 
him. Cicero, in Ms book on the Nature of the Cods, mentions 
the god Alabandus, from which it appears that a cult of thh 
"eponymous" personage was maintained in the city down to 
Roman times; and his image has been, somewhat dubiously, 
recognised on certain coins of Alabanda. 

The earliest historical mention of the city is in connexion 
with an incident during Xerxes* invasion of Greece in 480 a.c.^ 
The Greek and Persian fleets were anchored not far apart at 
the north end of Euboea; a Persian squadron of fifteen sMps, 
which had lagged behind, came up, and mistaking the Greek 
fleet for their owti, sailed right into the enemyIiands- On 
board one of these ships w'as Aridolis, tyrant of iyabanda^ whc> 
was thus taken prisoner. Herodotus does not say that he was 
^ See below, p. nqte L 
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captain of iLe lind it wouJd be surprising if a city su far 
inland as iVJabanda Imd any connexion with the sea. We should 
Imve expected Aridolis to serve in Xerxes' anny rather than 
ills navy. 

In this passage Herixlotiis describes Alabanda as in Caring in 
the following year however, he telb m that ^Vlabandat a 
large city of Pluygia" had been given by the Persian King to 
a certain Amyntas. Steplianus, on the other band, records a 
second oity of Alabanda in Caria. Wliat are we to make of this? 
Xo other liint of a second Alabaiiriap either in Caria or in 
Pbrj^gia, is to be found,, and it is obviously unlikely that a large 
city in Phiy^gia should completely disappear without any re¬ 
cord. Tliere can be Uttlc doubt that Herodotus b speaking in- 
accurately, and that in fact Amyntas succeeded to tlie ty mnny 
left vacant by the loss of Aridolis iji the previous year» What 
lies behind Stephanus’ assertion is uncertain, bnt we may safely 
accept that there was never more than one city of Alabanda. 

No mention is made of Alabanda in connexion with the pas¬ 
sage of Alexander, and the city is next heard of at the end of 
the third ceiitary. At this time she bore the name of Anti<x*heia 
of the Chrysaorians, taken in honour of Antiochus Ill, king of 
Syria. A decree of the Amphicty-onic Coimcil at Delphi, dated 
to the last years of the century^ records that an ambassador 
from Afitiocheia, guided by an oracle, came to liclplu praising 
Antiochus for preser\ring 'the democracy and the peace" of the 
city, and requesting that the (_-ouneil, in accordance evideotlv 
witli the king^s wish, should recognise the itiviolabilitj^ of the 
eity"s territory. The Council therefore decided that the city and 
territory' should be regarded as inviolable and sacred to Zeus 
Chrysaorcus and ApoUo Isoiimus, and voted to erect in the 
sanctuary^ of Apollo at Delphi eight-cubit stotues representing 
the city' and Uie king. The city is described in the preamble as 
*j\ntiocheia of the tiadon of Chry^saoriaiis, kindred of the 
Cireeks", This is not intended to imply'any'genuine ethnological 
relationship, but is racrcly a rci-TOgnition of tlie Hellenisation of 
a Cariati community* iUahanda liad in fact recently been 
colonised by the Seleucid kings, and her population was pre¬ 
dominantly Greeks 

Of the tw'o del Lies here mentioned, Zeus Chrysaoreus is 
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siirt^dy fa mdifir / but Apollo Isotirrius peculiar to Alabanda^ 
Isotimus mearts *cqual in Ilonou^^^ since Apollo was the special 
god of the Seleucids, it has been suggested that he wsui adopted 
at Alabanda as a compliment to them+ and at once raised to an 
equality with the native Zeus. At the same time it is possible 
that he was Drigiiially on indigctious deity later identified with 
the Greek god, 

A decree of inWolabilityp generally recognised among the 
Creeks, was a great thing for a city, as it should prcser\’c her 
froni i>illage during the unsettled Hellenistic age. But it did not 
save Alabanda; hardly a year had passed before Philip king 
of Macedonia^ in the eniirse of overrunning Caria,- sacked her 
territory as that of an enemy. In defence of this sacrilegious 
act be said, simply and frankly, that it was essential that his 
soldiers should have something to eat. 

The battle of Magnesia in 190 n.c. put an end to Seleucid 
power in Caria+ and Antioeheia became again Alabonda. tu the 
settlement of Apamea alter the battle, when Lyeia and Caria 
south of the Maeander were given to Rhodes, ^Uabanda would 
naturally be ineliidedi, But Hhodian control can hardly have 
lyeen more than nominal, and in fact the only indication of it is 
the existence, under the early Roman: Empire, of a priest of 
Helios in the citj^; for Helios was almost exclusively a Rhodian 
deity. On the other hand, in KiT B,c., when Mylasa, w^hich was 
excluded from the aettlement, became emhnnled with Rhodes^ 
Alabanda went to her aid, acting virtually os a free city. And 
indeed, as we leam from Livy, in ITO b.c, envoys from Ala* 
banda had come to Rome bringing a present of three hundred 
shields and a golden qrow^n weighing fifty pounds to be dedi¬ 
cated to Jupiter, and rcmiiidiug the Senate that they had al¬ 
ready built a temple of the City of Home and instituted games 
in her honour. What they asked in return Livy does not say, 
but an inscription of about this period tells us that ,^Uabandian 
envoys Imd asked for an alHance with Rome. The Senate^s re¬ 
sponse was on both occasions favourable. Wlielher the t’wo 
emhaasies are the same or not, these arc Uio actiom of a free 
city, and we may with some confidence accept that Alabanda 
was never actually subject to Rhodes. 

1 See abave, pp. 89. ■ See aUjire, pp, 25-6, 
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The earliest eoins of Alabaiida seem to have been struck 
just before the city’s tuime was ehanj^d; these were followed 
by a humlsome issue in silver witli tlie juime of Anttocheia. 
Lfndcr tiie nominal rule of Rhodes the coinage appears to Jmve 
ceased, but was recommeueed after the grant of freedom in 
167; this latter series bears dates ranging from 1 to 33, and 
lasted evidently till the Roman inheritance in 133 e.c. and the 
formation of the province of Asia. The commonest type on the 
early coins is tlie winged horse Pegasus; whether this, the vic¬ 
torious horse, may echo the supposed etymology of the city’s 
iiaiiie it would be rash to say, but there is no denying the escel- 
Icnce of her territory for the use of cavalry. After the establish¬ 
ment of the province no more coins were apparently struck 
until the early Empire. 

How ^Ualiajida fared during the invasion of Slithridates is 
not recorded; but the generally unsatisfactory government of 
the province under the Roman Repuhlie affected her like the 
rest; in 51 b.c. she is named by Cicero as one of five cities in 
debt to the Roman banker Clu^nus. The situatit}n was not im¬ 
proved when eleven years later the renegade Labienus arrived 
with his Parthian allies. ^ Like Mylosa, Alabanda accepted a 
garrison from liim, but later rebelled and slauglitered the 
occupying soldiers. For this she was punished by Labienus 
by the exaction of a heavy fine and the spoliation of her sanc¬ 
tuaries. 

Better times came, here as elsewhere, with the establishment 
of the Empire. Ahihanda’s relations with Rome seem to have 
been ujii^Trsally good; we hear of cults in the city of Cuesar, of 
Rome and Augustus, and of the Health and Safety of the Em- 
—this last a curious and unique phenomenon. .Alabanda 
had the rank of a convenius, vi'hich meant timt the provincial 
governor held regular assizes in the city. Coinage under the 
Empire is abundant, and a general air of prosperity is revealed 
by the citizens' reputation for luxury utid debauchery; Strabo 
notes tlie great number of female harpists, indispensable ac¬ 
companiment to a rich banquet. Coins of the third fsentuiy 
record the privilege of ateieia, or immunity from taxation. Two 
other privileges, however, are rather surprisuigly absent. In 

^ Ss-e p, 
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A. 13 . *22 Tiberius lield an investjgutjijii Lntu ihv vaHous cities' 
claims to inviolability: wlielher Alal^nnda made a elaim for her 
temples of Zeus and Apnllo, relyinf on the decree of the 
Amphietyonie CouncU two himdre<l years earlier^ we do not 
hear, but these were not in tlie list of those aeceptiHit and the 
lillc of "inviolable' does not ap|>ear on the eity^a coins. And 
despite the number of temples devoted to the Imperial cult, 
the title of Temple-^^'arderi:, is equally lacking. The 

coinage coiiLinues down to the middle of the third century^ and 
later we find Alabanda a blstioprie under the metropolitan of 
Aplirodisias. 

Several KpeoiaJ products ar«? mentioned. We liear of Alaban- 
dian liemp^ considered es-pceiallygoodforniakingbuntiiig-netSp 
and of a special land of gem, like a garnet, but darker in colour 
and rough. There w^as also in the hills around tlie city a peculiar 
very dark nnirblcp almost purple, which was soluble in heat and 
Used in Liic manufacture of glass. Alalmndian roses and ciys tak 
on the other hand, though worthy of mention^ were less highly 
esteemed and comparatively cheap. 

One other little piece of information is recorded. The Ala- 
baudiatis were addicted to a partietilaT mi.'suiie of negatives in 
speaking Creek; though known as the ^4labandiau solecism', 
this fault IS in fact one wiiich became inorcasiiigly common in 
post-elassimi Greek in all parts of the world. 

Strabo says that the city of Alnbanda lies under two adja-^ 
cent hills In such a way as to present die appearance of a paek- 
ass loaded with its panniers—to wlueh u certain Ajxillojiius 
added "panniers of scorpions, for these creatures are abundant 
both here and at Mylasa and in the country between.^ It was in 
fact in the neighbourhood of Araphisar that the present writer 
first saw a scorpion in the flesh; but the resemblam;^ to a loaded 
donkey has never l*een apparent to him. 

The city walls follow the ridge of these hilb, and enclosed 
originally a considerable area of the flat ground at their north¬ 
ern foot; of this space the present \^iJlagc of AraphLifir wcupies 
only a small cumer^ The greater part of the city being on level 
ground, its ruins have been and are exposed both to plundering 
of the stones and to iDundatloii from the small stream which 
flows down in winter and loses itself in the plairu The ancient 
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Fio* Plan of AlHljuniiEi 


foiuidatioiiK are m consequeDcc some 10 or 12 feet under the 
present siirfnce* 

Tlie ring-wall, with ritimeroiis towers, surv'ives on the high 
f^round and is quite well preserved in plnceSp but on tfie plain it 
IS mostly destroyed. It is built in tlie chissieal styde, with two 
facings of islightly bossed ashlar masonry with a nibble fiJling 
between. Some six or seven gates are recognisable* but only by 
gaps in the walL 

The theatre is large but pcjorly preserved, only the ends of 
the retaining wall surviving. These ate of fine bossed masonrv 
(PI. 48, Fig. 27), and contain each a vaulted passage for the 
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entrance nnd exit of spectators, now blocked up. They led no 
duuhtf ns usual, to the dia7.finiap but of this^ and of the ro^^s of 
no tiling whatever remiLim, luul the stage-building also 
has totally disappeared. From the size of tlie eavea It it Ijkel}^ 
that there was a second djazoma tdgher up. The cavea^ facing 
north-W'est^ h more than a semicircle, impli^iQg that the 



Fig, 27 AJabaiida. Theatre 


original building dates to pre-Roman times. The fa^de h over 
270 feet ill lengths The excavations carried out at Ala ban da by 
Etem Eey iti 1&05-06 left the theatre untouched. 

^luch better preserved, and the most conspicuous budding 
on the silci is the rectangular structure, B on the plan, identi¬ 
fied with nmeh probability as a council-house {PI, 44* Fig. 28). 
Like the theatre it is unexcavated. The ’walls are of liandsamc 
brown stone, with two broader courses aitematiug with one 
narrower. In the front (south) wall which still stands over iJU 
feet high in part, are four doors now' almost entirely buried; 
above them is a strongly projecting cornice, and above this 
again a row of windows of which only the cast end remains. 
The blocks of this w'aU carry numerejus masons^ marks in tlic 
form ofone or twa Greek letters (sometirnes upside down); these 
would be expected to indicate the positions in which the blocks 
VFCre to be laid, hut in fact they display uo Intelligible order. 
The interior is badly ruined, but was evidently occupied by 
seatsj tlie ground rises towards the back, and the shallow curve 
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of the rows of seating oan be dLstin|ruji$iJ)cd. In e&ch side wal] is 
an entrance to a staiiciase Jeading up to the back rows; that on 
tlie east Ls nearly buried. A oaiispieupu.s and roDiarkahle fea¬ 
ture of tlic building h the horizontal row of squaro boles let 
into all four walls and especially notieL^ble on the south front. 



Though quite carefully cut^ these are clearly not a part of the 
original design, and their purpose lias never* to the writer's 
knowledge, been explained. In the north wall, in addition to a 
few of these square holes, is a row of larger holes beneath each 
of which a comice-block is let into the walb projeetmg only a 
few inches; these are equally clearly cjrigiaal, and served for 
some kind of decoration whose nature is uncertain. 

Just outside the city on the south the stream, called Kemer- 
deresi, is spanned by the arch of an aqueduct (PL 4S)* This is, 
as usual, of Roman type, but the upper part with tlie actual 
water-channel is destroyed, and the arch is now higher than 
the adjoining wall. It is said locally that this arch and the 
bridge over the Marsyas at Incekcmcr on tlie Jliigla road some 
twelve miles to the south-west belong to one and the same 
aqueduct; it h in fact true that the arches of tlie bridge,though 
much larger, are of shtiiLar construction to that at Alubanda. 

The temple marked C on the plan was brought to light by 
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the ejcciivutiotiii in 1&05^ li siuiid^i dii lAn artificial terrace in the 
liillsidc^ bat little more than the foundatfoiiii survives. It Avas 
of the Doric order, with eleA-en anfluted eolumns on tUe long 
sides and six at the ends: when first excavated, one stump of ail 
these colomns was foutid in place+ but most of these haA^e been 
removed or overthrown. The columns stand on stpiare slabs 
which eon Id easily be mistaken for bases; in fact tJiey belong to 
the stylobate* which is not presented. The temple eompi-Lses a 
pronaos^ unusually deep^ and a cella* but no opisthodomos; the 
front is, contrary to normal practice* on the westi For the iden- 
t\ty of the deity to whom the temple belonged I he evidence is 
aeaiity in the extreme, Tlie excavators found in it fifty-psix 
coins, all of the same early type with the head of Apollo^ but 
this is obviously far from cogent] they also found on the terrace 
a figurine representing ^\rtemis-Hecate* and the building is 
now gEiierally called Temple of Artemis. For the entrance on 
the west the temple of Artemis at Magnesia would alTord a 
parallel; but this identification too must be considered uiiccr- 
tnin. As appears from the coins, Die temple can hardly have 
been built much before 200 u-c,, but for a more precise date 
evidence is lacking. 

At F on the plan is a large buOding which seems to have been 
a baths^ It has not been excavated, and the ruins lie in a jum¬ 
bled heap dJstitiguLshed by a conspicuous shallow arch. The 
plan, wliich apix^ars unusual, has not been completely deter¬ 
mined. 

Between this and the comicil-hou.sc, at E, is an open IcA^el 
space about ^60 by 240 feet, originally surrounded by a colon¬ 
naded stoa mth an entrance at the south-west comer. The 
excavators were at first hiclined to recognise a gATOnasiunii but 
most scholars now prefer to place the agora here. At present 
nothmg hut the open space is to be seen, 

By far ihe most notable buildmg in the ancient citj' was the 
temple of Apollo Isotimus, This was formerly supposed to have 
been built by the distinguished architect Hemiugenes, himself 
an Alabandiaiip who w^as active in the early second century 
B.c.^ The evidence for this is a passage in Vitruvius concerning 
the ^pseudodipterar style; ‘there is^ he saysj ‘no example of 

^ Thii b HCated, for Example, in Iftichetto's /Fprii Guid^. 
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tliis at Ramu, but at AlagntzsJa iJitire is the temple of Diunn by 
Hermogencs of Abibanda, and of Apoilo by Menesthes.* It is 
now believed, however, that this text is faulty, and that VitrU' 
vius really said (or meant to say) ST.ud at ^Vlabaiida of Apollo by 
Menesthes\ In any case, Vitruvius does not say tiiat the temple 
of Apollo was by Hermogenes; and other evidence suggests 
thnt Hermogenes was a citizen of Pricne^ No other work by 
Menesthes appears to be known* 

The temple had in the eourse of time become eompletely 
buried; the foundations, and numerous architectural members, 
were discovered in I90S at a deptli of 14 feet below the surface. 
It was orientated NE—SW^ with the entrance cm the north-east, 
and waSp as stated, pseudoflipteral—that is. the surroimding 
colonnade was set at twice the usual distance from the celJa 
vralls. Tlie order was Ionic, with white marble columm 
inches in diameter, thirteen on the aide^ and eight at front and 
baek» Several blocks of the frieze were found, depicting a battle 
between Greeks and Amazons^ As an inscription .shows, the 
temple was dedicated in Hontau times to Apollo Isotimus and 
the Divine Emperors. The ruins have suffered severe!V since 
the excavation* PL 4d shows w'hat was visible when the writer 
first saw them hi 1939; today there is hardly am stone upon an¬ 
other, The plan is just discernible at the west end, and a few 
marble blocks are lying around* 

Outside the city on the west is an extensive neempohs; hun¬ 
dreds of aarcopliagi line the street leadlug to the town. They 
are all of the same type, a rectangular coffer with a plain granite 
block for lid. The hisoriptions on them, mostly very worn, have 
the peculiarity that they wmmonly name the trade or profes¬ 
sion of the deceased—banker^ architect, schoolmaster^ doctor^ 
fuller, dyer, gardener, tanner, and more interestingly a dealer 
in pheasants and (apparently) a lamplighter. 
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Alinda and Amyzon 


As coxfPATtEi:j WITH Alabanda, her neighbour Alinda is his¬ 
torically obscure; but the ndris at Karpu^lu (formerly Dcmir- 
cideresi) are much superior—indeed they are among tlie finest 
iu Caria> Surprisingly enough they have never been excavated. 
The site was ’visited by Cbatidler in I7t>5, but his brief and un- 
enthusiastic account gave no idea of the excelJeat preservation 
of the buildings. He hwk the city to be Alabanda^ the true 
identification was made later on the strength of the coins found 
there by Sir Charles Fellovirs and others. This still remains the 
chief ground for placing Alinda at Karpuzlu^ for no ioKcription 
has ever been found tn confirm it; the identification is never¬ 
theless quite certain. 

Sa’ve that she w^as a purely Carian foujidation, nothing w^hat- 
ever is known of the origins of Alinda. The city's first, and vir- 
ttially her only* appearanee in history was m connexinn writh 
Queen Ada. sister of Mattsoliis,! Dethroned and expelled by her 
brotlier PLvodaros about 340 n.c.^ Ada withdrew to AlLidap 
where she coutinued to itiuintain herself in semi-royal state, 
ready to take any (ipportunity of regaining her throne. She had 
not* as it turned out, very long to wait. When Alexander the 
Great advanced into Caria in 334 n.c* Ada went to meet him, 
offering to surrender Alin da and to help him against the usur¬ 
pers^ pointing out that they were her own kinsmen. She pro¬ 
posed also* ’with a truly regal sclbconfidcneo* to adopt him as 
her sorn In return she asked that he ’a^ould restote her to her 
lost throne. Alexander's response was eharactcristieully 
gracious; he declined to take Alinda from her, and did not dis¬ 
dain to be called her j^n; and later, when Hjalicamassus was 
taken all but the two headlands, be left to her tiie task of cap- 

> See abuve, p. 2+^ 
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tm-ing these, and when this was dane he appointed her queen 
of the whole of Cam. 

Ada's dealing with Alexander may liave had another eon- 
sequenc?e for Aimde. The gmnimarian Stephan ns of Byzantium 
m his Ei/iniVa^ records, among eighteen cities of the name of 
Alexandria, one in Caria ealJed Alexandria-by-Ijitmus; it 
jHissessed, he says, a sanctuary of Adonis containing an Aphro¬ 
dite by Praxiteles. Tliis Alexandria is not otlienrise mentioned^ 
and the mime is evidently one of the many dynastic names 
’which were Uken temporarily in tlie Hellenistic age by cities of 
non-Greek origin; we have already seen the e^se of ^llabauda^ 
Some have supposed the city in question to be Heracleiu- 
under-Latmus; others, witli greater probability, have identified 
it with Alinda. Nothing is more likdy than that the city^ should 
be renamed after the c^inqueror ’who had had such friendly rela¬ 
tions with the queen. Of the cities which could be called 
L.atmils' Alinda is surely the mijist probable. 

It is possible that we get a further glimpse of Alinda in 
Hellenistie history. In an inscription found at Karpmlu two 
subordinates of the dynast 01 jTupiehus^ are honoured for Llieir 
services. Possibly then Olympichus had his headquarters in or 
near Alinda. But tliis ooudusion is far from certain; we cannot 
really infer more than tlmt the two men in question were in all 
probability citizens of iUinda. It has even b^n suspected that 
tile inscription d<ses not belong to AHoda at all, but has been 
brought to Karpuzlu from elsewhere. 

However this may be, there is no doubt tluit in the period 
following iUexander*^s campaign Alinda was rapidly Ildlenised. 
The inscription just mentioned refers to a tribe {that a sub¬ 
division of the citizen-body) called Erechtheis; this name is 
taken dkeet from .Athens, ’n^hich also liad a tribe EreehtJieis* 
named after the mythicfll king Erechtheus. If the inscription 

^ Tliif cm-iDiif work h a kind uf geo^aphicaJ leKkoo. iLi profeised 
purpose k to fltiidy the principles of forniuiion qf odjecEives from pkro- 
il Hakei the form of 4 lift of dty-naniei with tJic ‘ethnic*^ belong¬ 
ing to thpu], with occatjcnal notes on the place*. Though not written 
before the Fifth centniy^ ArT>, the work i&deri Vi^ from much earlier fiourtes, 
and while flirnost melees fur the purpose for wliich it wai ’kvritten, it give* 
uj ^Liite a lot of incidental information not available elsewhere. 

* See above, p. 25r 
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rcaJly belongs fea this is n striking and signiticnnt fnct; 

and if AUnda aliio possessed in Ihe tliird eentun^ a statue by 
Pnixiltles, it is evident that tlie city quickly lost its purely 
Carinn character. Tt is true that neither of these things is 
proved; but the extant remains are suiUeicnt proof in them¬ 
selves, Both tlie tJieatre and the superb market-buiiding were 
ereeted in the Hellenistic period; and a silver coinage begins 
about 200 with Heracles as its commonest tyi>c. The city 
wall may be earlier* perhaps due to ^taijsolus* for Arrian des- 
cril>es Alinda as *a place among the strongest*, impljing surely 
that she was fortified when Alexander arrived^ At the same 
time Alinda, like nil towns of Carian origin, was a member of 
the ChrysHorie League. 

In the province of Asm and under the Roman Empire noth¬ 
ing whatever is heard of AUnda. The city continued to eoin 
down to the third century a.d., and is later recorded as a 
bishopric under the inetropolitan of Staurupolis {Aphrodisias). 

No visitor to jVlinda is likely to come away dissatisfied. The 
site 13 a fine one, fully jujitifyiiig Arrian*s description; the lull, 
some 5i'M) or 600 feet in height, is steep on all sides except the 
south-west^ where it is joined by a saddle to a soniewliat higher 
liilh which, however, also formed part of the city. The ring- 
wall, of good Eishlar masemys is quite well preserved for much 
of its cxuirse; it endoscii the summit and south-east slope uf the 
hill, but the iiorlli slope was excluded. 

Climbing from the modem towm the visitor comes first to 
the market-building, which is ^mdoubtedly the gem of the site 
(PI. 47). Similar buikiings are found elsewhere, for example at 
A-ssos in the Troad, Aegae in Aeolis andSeleuceia in Pamphylia, 
but none is so admirably preserved as this. It stands to its full 
length of a25 feet and to most of its original height of over oO 
feet. Of its three storeys the topmost w^as on a level withi and 
acresKilik frum, the agora wduch adjoins It on the north; the 
bottom storey opens onto a narrow terrace on the souths This 
terrace is partly cut from the rock of the hillsidcp partly sup¬ 
ported by mo-wnry set between the riwks umi strengthened 
with buttresses. The Ixittom storey is divided lengthwise from 
eiui to end by a eontlnuous wall, and crosswise by walls from 
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front to back forming a series of pairs of chambers one behind 
the other. The front rjw of chambers, evidently shops, is 
entered by twelve doors in the front wall, two arched and ten 
rectangular, nnd from them other doors give access to the back 
row. The front chambers are nut all of the same ai»e, nor has 
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each its o^Ti front door^ SkOm^ of the doors lead to two or more 
adjoining chambers- The back row k almost entirely filled with 
rubbish. Owing to the ground rising towards the east^ the last 
four doors at that end are set higher than the rest; since all four 
are at the same height^ there must originally have been two 
levels. There is also an arched door in the short wall at this end. 
Light came to tlie front row of cliambers prineipidly through 
the front doors, tJiough there are also V-slit windows; the back 
row had only such light as came through from the front, and 
must have been neaxly dark. In somc^ but not all, cases tliete 
ar^ sockets in the door-jambs for barring the door. 

The middle storey^ lower in height than the bottom storey, 
is divided longitudinally down the middle by a row of double 
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hair-columns—that is, square pillars with a half-eolunm on 
each side* These stand on Uie long middle wail of the lower 
storey* but not—except by accident—at the points where the 
short walls cross it; they are spaced consistently 15 feet apart, 
whereas the rooms lielow vary in SJ3£c» Ughting caine frtmi 
small windows in the form of sUts in the front wiiIl; thea^ arc 
sloped away on the inside so as to spread the light. Then' is 
also a large window m the short end-wall on the wrest. No indi- 
eation appears of any division into rooms on this storey; 
wooden [partitions would no doubt be possible, but the large 
w induw^ just mentioned, unnecessarily large for a single room^ 
looks as if itTverc intended to light the whole gidlery- Mow tlds 
middle storey was reached, whetlicr from abi,>ve or beloAv, is 
not clear, and its purpose h equally uncertain; pcesibly it 
served as a kind of wareliuti^e or storeroom for tlie shops IkIow 
(PI. 50). 

Of the top storey, which bordered the south side of tlie 
agora, comparatis^ely little remains. Like the rnkldle storcyr 
was divided lengthw'ise by a row^ of columns; some stumps af 
these are still in place, set directly above the double hEilf- 
columns of tlie middle storey. These columns are iinfloLed and 
have merely a narrow rounded moulding at tlic base. It is 
likely that there w^as another row of columris on the nortli, 
fronting the agora, but nothing of this survi ve^> Of the walls on 
the otlier three sides only a part of that on tlie west is pre^ 
served. Tlie corner pillar stands 10 feet high; adjoining it is a 
TOVT of five moulded blocks like bases, divided by plain blocks, 
forming a w^all quite unlike either of the lower storeys- Tliere 
were no doubt windows in this wall, and also apparently in the 
south wall, for the bottom block of the comer pilJar bs moulded 
on its east side. For the rest the arrangement of this storey is 
quite uncertain; its flixjr, and that of the middle storevt were 
evidently of wood. 

The agora is a level urea running the whole length of the 
market-building and something over 100 feet wide, liordered at 
the liack by n retaining w'all erected against the gentle sloped “1^ 
the liillside. It was surrounded in tlie usual way by a stoa^ of 
which a few stumps of columns are, or were^ visible., No bases 
have been found to suggest that the agora was adorned witli 
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indeed, no stntue-base, kt alone a statue, has e¥ep 
been seen on any part of tke site* 

The theatre is alniost as well preserved as the mnrket-huild- 
ing^ and no less mterestinfjf. It is of average size, with aljout 
thirty-live r«nvs of seats, largely preserved but a good deal dis¬ 
placed by the vegetation whirh has grown up through tJiem. 
There is a single dia^oiiia^ of w liieh part of the baek wall sur- 
vivesr and the ambufatoriunu or open gallery^ at the top is also 
presented inr most of the way round. The eavea faeces sonth- 
Avest, cofitraiy^ to the nile laid dowTi by the Roniaii arelutect 
Vitruvius —a rule which is as often disregarded as observed, 
TJie retaining wall of the cavea, und the analemmata, still 
stand to most of tlicir height; tlie masonry is a regular ashlar of 
the Hellenistic period- Two arched entrances, one on each side, 
lead to the diazoma; the one on the north-west side is now 9 or 
10 feet above the ground outside, showing that the ground- 
level lias elianged^ as indeed might lie expected on so steep a 
hillside- 

But the most interesting part of the theatre is tlie stage- 
building* Its low'er parts are buried, but excavation w^ould 
surely reveal an almost complete stage. The stage-building it¬ 
self has oollapsed, but its frtnit avuII is visible, together Avith 
certain piles of masonry projecting 4 feet from it. In front is 
the stage, supportctl on plain pilasters and paved with stone 
slabs 7 feet long and about 3 feet Avide- Much of this paving is 
still in place, though some of the slabs have cracked in the 
middle. Tliis >itage projecls alKsut IT feet from the stage-build¬ 
ing, and practically closes tJic parodoi on either side; froin this 
it appears that it belongs to a rearrangement in Homan times. 
At this period tJie stage w^as mereased in depth, to aceommo- 
date the more numerous performers Avho then acted upon it, by 
extending it tow'nrds the cavea: in the more elalKmite Graeco- 
Roman theatre-s, as at Ephesus and elsewhere, the psmKloi 
were covered over and new arched entrances made to replace 
tliEHu but at Alinda this has not been done. In consequence the 
stage stiU preserves very much the same appearanee that it 
previously had in the original llellenistie theatre* except that 
the parudoi are practically blocked, Tire height of the stage 
cannot now be determined, as itx lower part Ls bnried (Pi, -t9)* 
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Just beloAV the summit uf the bill is the fine tower shown on 
PL 53. It is in two storey St huilt in excellent usblar masonry^ 
The lower storey hais two doors in adjoiiun{t sides; that on the 
south has a lintel-block nearly 10 feet the other luis a tri- 
angulur relie\iiig space over the lintel. The upper storey has 
one very large window und several smaller. 

Close by this tower is the mouth of a tunnel which is said to 
run down the hill to the theatre^ tliough no one has been 
through it; its lower exit is pointed out just above the theatre. 
That such an apparently useless construction really exists he 
who will may believe^ 

On the sumiuit is a cireular foimdationp over 50 feet in dia- 
metcTt whose purpose is unknow n; and just to the west of it are 
the fuiiudations of a small building which appears to be a tem¬ 
ple. It has two chambersj a pronaos and a ccUil; if it ever had 
colunuis, none are visible now. 

Across the saddle to the north-weftt, on a summit perhaps 
100 feet liighcr^ is a second acropolis which seems to have been 
residential only. It is entirely surrounded by walls of good 
ashlar masonry 0 to 7 feet thicks enclosing an elongated area 
some ‘S50 yards m length, sloping gently down towards the 
west* mid divided by a cross-wall (H on the plan) at its nar¬ 
rowest point. There must presumably liave been a gate in this 
wall, but only dubious traces retnaiti. On the south, at a much 
lower level, h a kind of annexe (E), defended like the niain en¬ 
closure by a wall with towers. At J a gate gives access to this 
lower level; the gate itself, about 8 feet 0 inches wide, is stand¬ 
ing on one side to six courses* of which tiie topmost cur\''es in¬ 
wards to form the beginning of an arcli. This gate is protected 
by an adjoining tow^cr. 

Over the whole area are remains of private houses. These are 
comparatively few' at the highest point but on C* K and F, 
and especially G* they are abundant: outlines of walls may be 
made out, together with door-posts* threshold-blocks and great 
quantities of loose uncut buildiDg-stones. At K is a row of six 
good-sized cisterns just inside the w'all: they arc sntik at least 
IT feet into the ground> and are lined with pcor-qualitj" 
maisonry heavily coated with plaster li or 3 inches thick and 
still showing traces of red colour. 
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This sccoml acropolis Ls joined to the first by a good strong 
wall, with towers^ crossing the broad mvinc which runs south¬ 
ward from die saddle. There was also a wall across die saddle 
itself^ but of this only scanty traces survive. 



Fig. 30 Alinda. Tlie Second Acropolis 


Heyond the seeond acrojxilis, across the dip which separates 
it from the next hillp runs an aqueduct still in good preser%^a- 
tion. It is Evell and strongly built^ though without much pre¬ 
tence to elegant Qtiish. Tliere remain four arches and a stretch 
of solid wall pierf?cd by a gate* no doubt for the passage of a 
Toud—or rather path, for it is only 6 feet wide. It is at present 
possible to walk also through the arches* but the ground-level 
was originally lower. Above the arches runs the watcr-channeb 
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consisting of two parallel towj* of blocks set on edge and 
covered with otlier blocks^ five of which are still in pfjsition. 

Totubs are verj" numerous on alt sides of the city^ ^ven on 
the far side of the liill beyond the mined net- Mc^t common arc 
graves of the ‘Carinn^ tj’pe, cut hi a boLdder of rock (sometimes 
two side hy side) and euvered w'itli a separate lid; most of these 
arc full-lcngtli g^raves^ but a few are mere recdangnlar holes 
about 18 inches square whth n raised rim* Tlieftf are also many 
sarcophagi, qaite plain apart from a boss or otlicr projection on 
tlie short end of the lid; and in the town arc several handsome 
built tombs^ now converted to modem uses, Xot a single one of 
these many tombs carries an inscription^ thoiigli on one sar¬ 
cophagus close by the aqueduct there is a sinking wdtli three 
holes as if for a bron^ name-plate- Inseriptions of any kind are 
indeed exceedingly rare at iUinda; the writer has seen only a 
fragment built into a window of the mosque, though one or two 
others have been known. Elegiint or artistic carving is equally 
rare; statues, altars, reliefs^ and martde W'ork of any sort, are 
almost totally absent. If tlie Allndians had really enough ap¬ 
preciation of art to purchase a statue by Praxiteles, this scare- 
ity is surprising* "Mention may, however, be made of a wiiite 
marble frieae-hloek built into a w^all of a huiisc in the town; it 
depicts eight persons engaged in battle, and might well come 
from a temple, but if so tiie building to which it l>elonged has 
disappeared* 

AMVZON 

High up in the wild country to the north of Alinda lay the old 
Carmn city of Aitiy 5 Mm* Tt is remote and inacces-sihle, though 
jeeps do in fact go up from Xarpus^lu in sumethirig under two 
hours by the worst road in the present w'rl tor’s experience 
which professed to he passable for motor transport. 

Very bttle Ls heard of AmyKon in the ancient writers* Strabo 
groups it disdainfully with llerueleia, Eurt.uuus and Cladeetor 
as ^outposts' of the larger cities; ‘these tlieu\ he obser^'es, *are 
of less Bceotint', and makes no further reference to Anij^zon* 
Ollier authors merely mention her existence. Oiir knowiedge of 
her history Ls accordingly coiifineil to what may lie gathered 
from the inscriptions. From these we leaj-n tluit the city was in 
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the third century in alliance with the Ptolemies, but towards 
the end of ttie century changed its allegiance to support the 
Selcucid cause. A letter of Antiochiis III of Syria, WTitten in 
2U^^ conKmis the city's privileges, among wtdeh was the 
riglit (if asylum for the Letiiple of ApoDo and Artemis, In the 
Latter part of the second centuiy^ W'e find Amyzon concluding a 
treaty wdtJi lleracleia-under-Latmus, but its terms are lost 
w'ith the damage to the inscription. In the second century a*d. 
the city restored 'the road allotted to it\ This was sonicwdiat 
uiiusdah as road repairs were noTm.'illy undertaken by the Irn- 
[)erial government. Nothing more is known of the road in ques¬ 
tion, but it was presumably superior to the one fn}ni w^hich the 
w riter suffered. loiter Amyzon w"as the seat of a bishopric. 

The site, now ealieil Ma^m KolesI, is a mile or so above the 
village of Gaffarlar^ on tlie liigbest point in the neighbourhood. 
Caffariar is a fair-sized village, with a moderate extent of 
cultivation around it, but for the most part tJjc country is a 
wdldemcss of rocky scrub-covered lulls. Ratlicr liaJf-hearted 
exouvations have been carried out more than oneCp but Uie 
place is now deserted and overgrown^ 

Vet the ruins are not negligible. Of the city wall a right- 
angled stretch some 150 yards long is still standing up to 2t> 
feet in hciglit and 5 feet 0 inches in thickness; the masonry is a 
very handsome Lsexiomic ashlar dating perhaps around 300 e.c. 
(PL 78)* iu the iutericir are the ruiivs of a temple, possibly that 
of Apullo and Artemis mentioned in the inscriptions; built into 
it upside do^vn is a list of oflieials, among whom tlie god's name 
occurs on three occasions. This means that no citizen, sufficiently 
wealthy could be found to serve in those years, and the ex¬ 
penses of tlie office were undertaken by the temple treasiuy. 
The building Is so ruined that no idea can lie obtained of its 
exact form. 

Close to the road Is another building, equally ruined; in it 
are lying several broken columns fluted only in the upper part, 
but the masonry is vei^’^ponr. 

Inside tlic southern stretch of the city walk and parallel to 
it, is a series of at least eleven vaulted underground ehanibers; 
they are about 80 feet long, 14 feet ivide and more than ^ feet 
Jiigh. lliey are well and strongly built of small stones^, and the 
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lower part of the ’walU is plastered. The entrance is in each ease 
in the end facing tlie city wall; they are therefore not cisterns, 
but presumably store-rooms. 

What provision was made for water is not erlear* There hi no 
sign of an aqueduct, nor did the writer notice any cisterns on 
the hillj tliere are said to be three or four springs within toler¬ 
able distance of tlie sitc^ but in general water is scarce. Today 
im the way up from Karpuzlu there are at frequent intervals 
stone huts by the roadside in which are kept one or more jars 
of drinking-water. The supply is renewed daily by the villagers, 
an unpaid service wlijoh in sumnier at least deserves the 
traveller’s gratitude. 
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The TniBD SITE f5>r which ^'ine served its R base is of very 
dlfFerent character from the other two. It h indeed no more 
than a village, but the remams arc so striking and unusuai tliat 
the present writer at least kiidAVs no place more fascinating. It 
is somewhat remotep and an adequate Tisit calls for a fyjl day, 
mostly on foot. The site lies in the wild mountam countiy 
about four miles east-south-east of Eski ^ine^ and may be 
approached from tliere by way of the village of Ovacikj but it 
is easier now to drive oJorig the new main road from fine as far 
as the fine old bridge at Incckemer (PI. 54), and to w^alk up 
from there, A guide is of course necesf^ry. The f iuc river may 
be crossed either by the bridge itself or^ to save a bttle distance, 
by jumping from rock to rock across the stream at a point 
nearer to fine. 

In either case it is au hour’s gradual climb nortliwarils to the 
first signs of the ancient village. On either side of a stream-bed^ 
dry in summer but in winter running southwards into the fine 
fayi, is a good-siKcd rock bearing the name Gerga in Greek 
letters nearly 3 feet high. On the western rock the name is 
di\dded between the east and north faces, Such an ancient 
equivalent to the modern road-sign is unexampled in the 
writer’s experience- But at Cerga the \isitor is amazed to find 
tile same thing repeated again and again; in at least nineteen 
places (there are certainly more) the name k written on the 
rocks in tlie same huge letters 2 to fi feet high. Not al^vnys in 
the same fomip howevei^ sometimes it is Gergas and sometimes 
Gergakome (Uie village of Gerga). 

Just to the west of the sjK^t itiLriiiioiied alK>ve is a steep hill- 
sldcp and near the top of this is the next surprise^ a colossal 
Btiituc fallen on its back. It has toppled from its basct which 
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stuHdii nearby, breaking close above the ankles. It represents a 
male figure standing stiilly \nth very square sliouldei^^ the 
arms by the sides and the feet a iitUe apart The faee and head 



A ^ Sase with large h\hn statue 
B_ Temple 

C _ Fountain-heuse (or inmh?) 
D.E-Pyramidal Stelaa 


F^G-Ojhrnllis 
H - Terra&e*wall with 
buttresses 
J - Fallen Staiua 


Fjo. 31 Gerga, Plan of the Village Centra 


are much daniagii^d, and tlie features are no longer discernible* 
And across the breast^ In letters 8 inches high, is the name 
Gerga^ Tlus again is unparalleled in tlie present writerex- 
perienee (PI. 58), 

Working gradually upward.^ from here to the north-west the 
visitor will pass several eases of the name Cerga or Gergakome 
written on the rocks (PL 55), in one ease in Ijatin letters; he 
may then cross a saddle to the next JilU to the east, wdileh 
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carries tlie principal mitis. Here he will line! a granp nf build- 
evidently private houses; they are badly ruined hut 
several dourposis are still standing* Running down froui here 
is a street lined witii a w'nll on either side, in which again the 
name Gerga may be seen. Lower down the slope is another 
eurious feature, a large flat-topped roek witli sloping wurface on 
wdiicli is inscrilied in Greek letters ‘Gerga Knbolo’ (PL 50), The 
second word is obsoure^ hut means most likely ‘rostrum’—that 
the Hat rock served as a speaker^s platform at village 
inceting$^ 

Higher Up to the nortJi-east is the viliage-cetiire (plan Fig. 
31 which is fnll of interei^t. It is supported by a curved terrace 
wall wdth buttresses^ of thoroughly Carian workmansJiip, and 
on the terrace above is a group of monuments which is cpiite 
unique. The eye is first caught by the handsoiue building B, 
still excellently preserved complete wuth roof (PL 59); tins Is 
undoubtedly a temple^ Its plan is showm in Fig. 32; it is empt\% 
and quite plain apart frum two cupboard-like reee-swes on 
eitlier .side of the door. The roof is cotistructed w^Lh ridgeqiolc 
and rafters^ in imitation of timber w'ork. And in tJic jjediment 
over the door is written the name Gergas. 

This building is no doubt the gem of the w hole site, but it is 
equalled in interest by the renmrkable installation at the east 
end of tile terrace. This consisted originally of two stone stelae 
H feet high* tapering to the top like two-dimensional pyra¬ 
mids, and between these a colossal statue on a base. The two 
stelae lire still standing (PL 57)^ aiful each is inscribed with the 
name Gergas. The whole must have formed a most striking imd 
unusual group, but the statue has now fallen over the edge of 
the terrace and i-s lying below^ It is similar in size and appear¬ 
ance to the other described alsovet but lacks the head and feet. 
There is in this ease no inscription on the breast; presumably 
it surticient that the name was written ou tiie stelne. 

At the south-east corner of the terrace arc two blocks F and 
G* with hollow^ed surface and an ou tlet in the form of a hole or 
groove. These have l>een used fur treuding gnipes or olives, 
though this may nut have been their urigiiuil pur|ioKe: they 
may once have sup]>cirted statues or other objeetji. More com- 
mon tlian this tjqjc is the oil- or wine-press in the shape of an 
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Afjhtmy with cjentral kuob; with these a millstone was used In 
the manner -sHIl employed today. 

Further to tlie west^ at A on the plan, another extnwjrdinary 
monument. Here is a large rectangular base from which a huge 
statue haii fatlen and is now lying face do^mwards^ so tliat 
little can be clearly seen; it is over 14 feet high. The French 



32 Gerga. Plan of the Temple 

scholar G. Cousin in 1899 had a better view of it^ it U a standing 
figure in a stiff posture, with the hands resting on two cytin- 
dncal staffs with swellings at the base. The body consists 
merely of a flat rounded surface* with four small holes in the 
breast, apparently for fixing a plaque of some kit>d (Fjg+ 33). 
Tlie bead, now missing* was seen by Cousin, who calls it ^abso¬ 
lutely monstrous, with its enormous month and small eyes 
widely spaced'; the head was perhaps covered with a veil* On 
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llie bottom step of the base ia a licm’s head at the right eiid, 
and at tile left eud a semicircular projection; on tlie step above, 
in the middle, is a bull’s bead, A few paces to the east, project¬ 
ing from the same platfottn on which the statue lies, is a kind 
of iHise adorned with live objects each formed of two contigfuogs 



Fjo. 33 Gcrga. Statue 

balls like a figure S, arranged in a semicircle; the largest is 2 
feet 4 inches long. These are puzzling; Cousin’s explanation, 
that they are the toes of the statue’s right foot, is startling 
rather than cxmvinemg (Fig, 34), 

At various points on the site—the writer saw four of them— 
are small stiuare buildings about a man’s height, nl] closely 
similar to one another. They arc open in front and roofed with 
a single large slab; the floor inside is hollowed out. They are all 
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with tbe nsinie in its various forms; one of 

them (PL OO) has the naine tlirec diiies, on tlie edge of the root- 
slab over tlie eiitrance, on the right-hand ititerior wall, nnd on 
the roof looking to the sky* 

These buildings have b^n considered to be tombs^ and the 
French scholar A. Laumonicr^ who has made an extensive 
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study of the Farian cults, sees in the site of Gcrga as a whole a 
kind of sanctuary j its ceiitral point tiie fnucrary temple B| that 
is the tomb of the local god or hero Gergas, with the tombs of 
priests or other notables closely grouped around it, in aecor* 
dance with the familiar desire (not only in ancient times) to be 
buried as near as possible to some saered spot. Tlie habit of 
writing the name Gefga or Gergas on the tombs he ascribes to 
religious or tuagical motives, for example to invoke the protee- 
tion of the deity. The present writer has to confess that this 
was not the impression that he received* Tlie buildings des- 
cribed above seemed to him to be not tombs at all, but foun¬ 
tain-houses, Fountains would be very necessarj% for the site is 
almost entirely" dry in summer; there is one spring, but by the 
end of summer it is reduced to a miseiable trif^kle* A number of 
considerations supptirt this view% The front of the buildings is 
compietely open, uiid there is no sign that it was ever ckiscd. 
On tbe inner wall of one of them is carved a dolphin, the normal 
symbol of water. Another lias a bole in the buck wall which 
seems to be a pipe-hole* And round the interior walls of a third 
b ivritten GergnJcomc* To write the name of a god on tire inner 
wall of a tomb is one thing, but to WTite tlie name of the village 
is another: there seems no reasonable motive for such a pro¬ 
ceeding* Ncir does any of the buildings contain any visible pro¬ 
vision fur a buruib The waiter indeed saW' uolliing on the site 
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which seemctl to him to be a tomb, for there appears no Mgent 
reason why even tlie ^funerary temple^ need to be really 

a tomb rather than a straightforward temple* 

There is little sign of Ilelletiic culture on the site. The three 
surviving statues are crude in style and of archaic appearancep 
and the masonry in general is Carian rather than Greek. Never¬ 
theless it would be a mistake to suppose tlmt the monuments of 
Gerga must go back to a remote antiquity. On a small and 
secluded site like this there is a strong tendency to conserva¬ 
tism^ and the criteria of classical Greek art do not apply. It is 
indeed doubtful if anjlhing there is earlier than the Homan 
Empire; the inscriptions, both on the rocks and on the budd¬ 
ings, are unquestionably of that period. One or two fmgmenbs 
of inscriptions on stone have been seen, but have now dis- 
apf>eared: here again the style of wTiting is of the Roman age. 

On the various problems provided by the site every visitor 
wiU form hLs own opinion, but of one thing there can be no 
doubt; no one who makes the effort to \Tsit Gerga will feel that 
he has wasted his day. 
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Tralles and Nysa 


In the great migratians of Greeks into Asia Minor bar¬ 
barians normally played no piLrt+ It is therefore surprising to 
read that in antiquity the city of Trailer was believed to have 
been founded by an oddly assorted company of Argive$ from 
the Peloponnese and Trallians from Thraoe or Ulyria. If this 
tradition has any basis of fact, it is further surprising that the 
city should have taken its name from the barbarian element 
rather than the Greek. It had also, we are told^ at some time 
the names Charax and, from the abundance of flowers that 
grew there, Euan the iu. How much of all this may be accepted is 
very dubious. 

Tralles first appears in histoiy in 400 when the Spartan 
general Thihron was attempting to recover the cities of Asia 
from the Persians? his attack on Tiallcs failed by reason of the 
strength of the position^ Diodorus, who records this, calls her a 
city of Ionia? much more normally she is reckoned to Caria, 
though some prefer to regard her as Lydian. On Alexander's 
arrival in 334 Tralles submitted quietly, and was used by the 
conqueror as a base. 

Antigonus in 313 was more successful than Thibron and was 
able to take the city by forcT. After his death in 301 it fell into 
the Iiand^ of the Seleueids, and while their power lasted 
assumed tlie name of Seleuceia. Pliny says that it was also 
called .Antiocheia; no reason appears why the same city should 
be called after two kings, both Seleucid, and this statement of 
Plinyfor which there is no other evidence, is generally dis¬ 
believed. Wien the Seleucid power was broken at the batllo of 
Magnesia in 190, Tralles wm given by the Homans toEumcnes 
of Pergamum. A later Pergamene king. Attains, had a palace 
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in the city built of brick] this was afterwards used as a resi- 
deuLe by the chief priest of Zeus. 

When ArisLonicus was disputing the Honmn liiherituuce of 
the Pergamenc kmgdom, Tralles made the mistake of support¬ 
ing liim; as & punishment it appears tliat she was deprived of 
the privilege of minting coins. TJie city had nevertheless the 
rank of a e&tivenius tinder the Roman Republic, tliougb under 
the Empire this was truiisfcrred to Ephesus, in the Mitliridaiic 
War of 8S-85 b.c. tbe slaughter of the Roman residents was 
apparently instigated at Tralles by the sons of a certain Cratip- 
pua^ who for a short while held the position of tyrants there. 

Wlien Julius Caesar defeated Pompey iu the crucial battle 
of Pharsalus in 48 B*c*t many portents of this great ’^detory 
were reported from many parts of the world* At Tralles^ we 
read, there stood a statue of Caesar surrounded by a stone 
pavement laid on hard ground] yet from tliis pa vcnicnt a palm- 
tree sprouted. 

A year or two after the foundation of the Empire Tralles 
sutfered from a severe earthi|Uake. Augustus came to the 
rescue with financial help, and in gratitude tlie city took the 
name of Caesarea. The history of this name is cliar act eristic: 
Ao\vi\ to the time of Nero the coins are inscribed Taesarea* 
only; after this ^Caesarea Tralles'; and by the end of the first 
century ‘Tralles^ only as in the pmt. 

Strabo refers to the great wealth and prosperity of the citi¬ 
zens, and notes that The leading men of the province, whn are 
called Asiarchs' ’were frequently men of TruUes; yet when she 
and ten others competed for tlic privilege of erecting a temple 
to Tiberius, she was passed overt like I^iodioeia, as lacking 
sufficient resources* We can only coiidudc that the expenses 
connected with a cult of llie Emperor were formidable indeed. 

The principal deity of Tralles was Zeust with the title 
Larasius, that is, according to Strabo, Zeus of Larasa, a village 
three miles to the north on xMt. Mes^sogis—though Jii fact he 
Uses the forms I#arisa nnd Larisius* The ehief games celebrated 
iu the city were the Olympia and Pythia, modelled on the great 
games of eiassiciil Greece.i 

As distinguished citizens Strabo mentions the family of 

^ See below, p. 227 r 
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Pythodorua, who cimie originn-lly fmm Nysa^^ and amou^ well- 
known orators a certain Dntiiiistis, who had the curious niek- 
luime Skombros, ‘the Mackerel*. The eultii^atian of which 
are the principal product of the Maeandcr valley tochiVi is mt 
noticed in antiquitj^^ and Tralles was lamous chielly for her 
potterj’. 

The site of Tralles at Aydm (formerly culled Giizclhisar) 
answers well to Strabo’s description: the dty^ be says^ is 
founded on a fla stopped hill vrith a steep acropolis, and is well 
defended all round. Tlie ruins are seldom visited these days^ 
for two good reasons: there is very little to see; and tlie site is 
occupied by the army, so that a permit from the municipality 
is needed. At the end of the ^st century li fair amount was tcj 
be seen, notably a gymnasium, a theatre and a stadium; tiie 
present ™ter in 1946 found hard!}" anything remain]iig. Long 
Dceupatici^n by the military has had its usual effect of obliterat¬ 
ing all that wiis there before. 

The only thing actually standing is a row of three tall arches, 
called the O 5 Gbz, which formed part of the gymousium* They 
arc of poor-quahty masonry of late Roman datc> parily of 
large stone blocks with abundant mortar and partly of brick* 
work. The whole was coated with stucco, “which still remains on 
the underside of the arches. Close by i$ a waU of similar con™ 
struct ion, presumably belonging also to the gjmnasiunit Juiii a 
row of five cnlumn-stumps resting on a mass of brickwork. 

At the north end of the flat hilltop is the acropolis liill, with 
the theatre at its foot* This was exea^-ated in 1 S 88 and proved 
to be of considerable interest, if only because it was one of the 
very few^ that had an u]iderground tunnel in the archestra+ This 
was 7 feet deep, and in the centre of the orchestra bninchcd 
right and left at right-angles; its heginmng and end, however, 
were not determined* These tunnels are supposed to have been 
used for the appearance of characters frtjm the underw'orId. In 
1946 nothing of this remained; a broad trench had been driven^ 
for some obscure militarj' purpose, right tliroiigh the orchestra. 
A comer of the cavea wbs still visible on the east side, and also 
on the east side the arched entrance to the tipper diazoma; 
nothing more* 

i Sed helow^p p. 
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Of the stadiuni too ver^'^ little reiiiam!i. Hie vaulted entrance 
iii preserv^ed at the east end; like the ^^^mnasium it is partly pf 
stone, partly of bric^k. At various points on the site later exeava- 
tions revealed the foundations of temples, but these arc no 
longer in evidence. 

Travellers to whom time is of importance will therefore prob¬ 
ably content themselves with the view of the 0^ Gdz from the 
road or railway, 

NYSA AND ACHARACA 

Eastward of Ay dm the south face of Mt* Messogis is cut by iii- 
numcrable stream-beds,, torreivts in winter but dr}*' in snmmer. 
Set Rstridc one of these, a mile above the village of Saltanhisar, 
are the ruins of Nysa. 

Nysa is a frequent name on the map of the ancient w^orld; 
Steplmiins of RyKantium lists ten cities so called. It ivas also a 
not uncommoji nante among the ladies of the Hellenistic n:jyal 
families, and according to tliesame WTiter the Carian Nyaa was 
founded by Antioclius 1 of Syria and named after hk w'ife.^ 
Strabo, on the other hand, says that three brothers^ Athym- 
brus, Athymbradus and Jlydrelus, came from Sparta and 
founded three cities in their own names, and that these were 
afterwards united in a single City Nysa, of which Athymbnis 
was regarded as the founder, Strabo knew' Nysa w elh for lie 
w^as educated there, and his account surely represents the be¬ 
lief of the citizens themselves- Mpreover, Stephanus also, in 
another passage, says that the old name of Nysa was Athym- 
bra, and in iascriptions flown to the emi of the third century 
E,e* tlic Nysaeaas are culled Atliymbriojis. Since Strabo makea 
no mention of the Seleueids^ and since no wife of Antioohus I 
by the name of Xysa is otherwise known, it is likely that this 
part of Stepliamis^ testimony should be discredited* Equally or 
even more improbable is yet another statement of Stepliamis\ 
that Nysa wras onee called PythopoUs after a certain Pythes 
(otberw'Lse unknown) who entertained Xerxes in 480 b.c. Xo- 
tliing has been fourni on the site to suggest that a city existed 
tliere before the third centurJ^ It seems probable that the name 

* Far the rtory Jtce helow, p. 247. 
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XysB was given at S4>nne time after 200 b.c. in honour offline 
fenmle juetnber of the Seleueid line, though the lady m ques¬ 
tion and the occasion are equally" unknoi^Ti. At the same time, 
and in spite of Strabo’s silence, it is fllTnost certain that Nysa 
uiis a Seleueid ftiUtidationp for as early as 281 b,c., we find 
Sclcucus and Antiochus writing to the Atliymhrians to confer 
or confirm certain priihleges. 

Nysa bus little individual history. An inscription gives us a 
glimpse of events at the time of tJte Hitliridatic War^ w'hen ii 
rich Nysaean by the name of Chaeremon furnished tlie Roman 
eonunander with H0,000 bushels of wheat as provender for liis 
Briny+ This conduct so enraged Jlithridates that he put on 
Chaerenton^s head a price of forty talents if token alivei tw'enty 
if dead, thaeremon took refuge in the sanctuary* of Ephcsiau 
Artemis (whether in Ephesus itself or at Nysa, for her cult was 
very widespread)* but it seems that tlic right of asylum nmy 
not have been respected by the king, and that Chaeremon w'an 
taken and put to death. Ills family was distinguished us well as 
rich; a relative of his named Py tbodorus was anumg the closest 
friends of Pompey the Great and possessed a fortm^c of over 
2,eXH} talents; he niarried a daughter of Mark Antony, and their 
daughter Pythodoris became in turn queen of Pontus and of 
Cappadocia* She was, says Strabo, a sensible woman and well 
able to manage affairs of state. 

Nysa was not backward in the field of letters. Strabo men¬ 
tions a number of distinguished orators and philosophers who 
w'cre natives of the city; among them was his own tearlier 
AristodemuSj who held classes tvrice daily at Nysa* rhctoriir in 
the morning, grammar in the evening. At Rome he taught the 
children of Pompey^ and he had also a school in Rhodes. 

But the chief claim of Nysa to distinction lay^ in the existernre 
on her territory of a healing sanctuiiry of Pluto, god of the 
underworld, dose to which was a remarkable <ravc trailed the 
Charonium* The site was at the village of Aeharaca,three miles 
on the road from Nysa to Tralles. More will be said of this 
below- 

Strabo describe Nysa as lying on the slope of Mt. Metisogis, 
close above the plain; it b, he s&ys, a kind of double city* being 
split down the middle by a stream forming a ravine; of tliisp 




A - City Wall 
B _ Theatre 
C _ Tunnel 
D - Cnuncil-Hnuse 
E ^ Agnca 


F_ Baths 
G . Amp hit heal re 
K . Katip Gren 
J. Gymnasium 


K ^ iihrarv 

L > Gytantine Building 
M _ Water-depot 
^ . Bridge 
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]>art lA spanned by a bridge joining the two halves of I he city, 
and part is adorned with ilii aniphithealre, under which the 
stream flow^s concealed. Below the theatre lie on one side the 
gj'miiasimn of tlie young men, and on the other the agora and 
the Couneil-House of the Elders. This account may be verified 
on the ground todaVi 

From Sultfinhisar a nevvly-eonstmeted mo tor-road leads 
directly to the Uieatre. This has now been almost completely 
excavated, by local effort tmanced by the Turkish government. 
It is a little above average size and forms rather more than a 
semicircle. The cavea is in good condition^ with most of the 
seats remaliijng; jt lias one dinzoma, wiili twenty-three rows 
below it and tw'entj''-six above. There is an arched entrance 
( vomitoriuni) low down on each side. The nine stairways below 
the diazoma are increased, in the usual to seventeen 

above it; otlier steps lead up from the duizoma to the upper 
seats. The stage-building is of Itouiari type^ with iWe doors 
leading onto the stage, but it has not been entirely cleared. The 
front wall of the stage, and a part of its decoration, is visible, 
with u fragmentary ir?scription referring to persons by the 
nauies of Jnstus and Stratonice; nothing U known of these, but 
tlicy presumably contributed in some way tu the coiistruoiion 
or embellishment of the theatre (FL 61), 

Just below the theatre the stream runs through an ancient 
tunnel* udndnibly constructed and about HM) yards long, lit at 
one point by a shaft in the roofi About the middle it makes an 
obtuse bend, and ticrC;^ ou tlie north w'all* cut an inscription: 
''Work of .*.lus up to tins point\ The beginning of the man’s 
name is now lost, nor is it clear why he did not finish the job; 
perhaps funds ran otit. 

The vast cons true tiuns in unii over the ravine, referred to by 
Strabo, are unfortunately in very poor ctmdition. The ‘bridge’ 
of w hich he speaks w'as in reaJity a great platform spanning the 
nurthem pstri; of the gully from the west end of the tunnel to 
the north end of the amphitheatre, hut only a few rather shape¬ 
less pieces of its masonry^ remain- The amphitheatre itself is in 
no better case, though a few of its seats are, with some diffi¬ 
culty* diiicoverable. The idea of making use of the sides of a 
stream-bed tu build an amphitheatre Is not eonritied to Nysa; 
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the same mflv be seen, i'or example, at Pergamunij at CyzieD.s^ 
and at Tripoli^ in Phrygia, The plan liad the ftrrther advantage 
that tiie water of the stream was Teadily available (ut least till 
May) to flood the arena for mimic sea-fights and other water- 
spectacles. 

Of the gymnasium, on the west side of the ravinCj hardly a 
trace is now visible; the site is eliietly recognisable as a level 
area .soiue I SO yards in length* Close to the south etid is il better 
prc^icrvcd btiilding knowm today as Katip Oren. The origiiial 
plan is obscured by a church which was later built over it^ but 
it is likely to have Ijcen a batlis; water-pipes are mueh in evi- 
dence^ and ancient gymnasia were normally accompanied by 
batlii;^* The chief features are the arches in the walls: but the 
rnasoury b very late, and it is certain that this building did not 
exist in Strabo's day. 

On the other side of the ravine arc tlic agora and Council- 
House of the Elders. Of the agora only a snmll part of one side 
lins tieen excavated; a few column-stumps are standings a ml 
otliers are lying around^ but notlung more. Tbe council-liouse 
{GermdicuTH) on tbe other ham] is perhaps the most attractive 
building on the site. It hs exeellently prKscrv'ed and TOmpletely 
excavated^ with twelve row^s of seats and five stiijnvays. The 
building forms a semicircle mthin a rectangle, of which the back 
is supported by large double half-columns. Behind the speakers" 
platform four large solid piers make three entrances. Outside 
this are the bases of a ro^v of eight columTiSH the middle six 
on high pedestaJSp and Ijcliind lIiLi again is a long narrow^ 
bathing-poof; close by is a marble bath with a plug-hole. Tw^o 
inscriptions have oome to light; one refers to the two Empresses, 
the elder and younger Faustina, the other i.s an epigram in 
verscj for some reason left unfinished* 

Of the buildings not mentioned by Strabo, the library b no 
tinubt tile most interesting* It may indeed not have existed in 
hb time, for in its preseiit form at least it can liardly date be¬ 
fore the second century a.d. It had originally two, or more 
likely three, storeys, but of these the uppermost is almost en¬ 
tirely destroyed, and the ground floor is buried to most of its 
heights The adjo inin g sketch shows the plan of the first floor. 
The niches in the ’ivnlb, rectangular and vaulted, wlilch held 
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the books must l>e imaf^Uied as veneered with marble or stucco 
which is now gone. The entrance must have been on tiie sautli 
side, but ilie south wall is oampletely destroyed. It is notice¬ 
able that the bookshelves^ on either side of the central reading- 
room* were not in the outer wall of the building* hut separated 
from it by a gallery; the same feature is to be seen in the library' 



Fig. 80 Nysa, Plan of First Floor of the Library 


of Cclsiis at Ephesus, its purpose being to protect the hooks 
from damp. It is to be hoped that this building will one day be 
excavated, for the ground floor is prohahly in quite good 
prescrv'ation. Tn its present condition it hardly gives a fair idea 
of what must iiave been a very handsome buildings 

There arc many other structures on the site* all of late date, 
indi Rerent masonry and uncertain purpose. Even the city wall 
is not earlier than By^zantine; for the oniinary visitor its scanty 
remnants barely justify the effort of tracking them down. 
There must presumably have been a wall in Hellenistic times^^ 
but no vestige of it survives* 

Tn the village sctiool in Suitanhisar there is a small eollec- 
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tjoii of mitiquities, mcluding the remarkable piece of sculpture 
shown in Fig^ B7* 

From Nysa a roiid lined with tombs led west^vard towards 
Tralles, passing tlirough the \iliage of Aeharaea. It is scarcely 



Fjo. 87 Nysa, Dolphin and Boy at the School In Sultaiihlsar 

possible now to follow tills roadL which crosses a number of 
steep raviires, and the nncient bridgeii arc no more. A ^isit to 
Aelmraca Ls most easily paid from ^iftekahveleron the modern 
highroad, from ’which a tarmac road leads up to the village of 
Salavath. The site is Just outside the village. 

Strahovs account is as follows. On the road from Tmlles to 
Nysa there is a village of the Xysaeans called Achamea, in 
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which are the Plutonium, with a rich precinct nud a of 

Pluto and PGraephoriCt and the Charoniuni, a reiuarkiiblc cave 
Ijdng above tlie preemet. He re, it is said, sick persons go to be 
cured hy these deities, and dwell in the tillage near the cave 
witli the more experienced of the priesLs; these incubate on be¬ 
half of tlic patients and prescribe treatment in accordance with 
their dreams, though sometimes the patients do tlie dreaming 
them-Helves* Often the sick are taken into the cave and installed 
there, like animals in their lair, for Keverul days without food. 
For all othets the place is forbidden ground, and indeed deadly 
rather than eiinitive+ A festival is celebrated there, at which a 
bull is taken up into tlie cave hy the young men of when 
released, the animal goes fomsird a little, then eolhi[Jses and 
dies. 

The Plutonium has been identified aiul partially excavated; 
it lies close to the east side of the ravine in which the stream 
Hows past the village. The ruins are hardly impressivet hut 
enough sur\dves {or Bur^dved early in this century) to enable a 
pro’^isional resti^ration of the plan (Fig, ^58). The form of the 
templcp if rightly rcffinstructed, is highly except!anal; the 
colonnade had six columns at the ends and the unusual num¬ 
ber of twelve on the long sides. Ten of these Iiave been identi¬ 
fied in tlieir original positions. Unusual also is the nortli-soutli 
orientation, with the entrance apparently on the north- Most 
remarkable of aJl is the interior arraiYgement, with two parallel 
walls running the wdiole length of the temple* Tt should, how ¬ 
ever, be home in mind that the restoration Li largely cunjec- 
tural, the surviving fragnienta (shaded on the plan) being so 
very scanty. 

At present even less than this is visible* In the excavation 
hollow^ is a row of six uiifluted cohimn^irums, 3 feet 0 inches in 
diameter, in their original positions, a large ealurnri-ha.se with 
torus moulding, and two or three large blocks lyhig louse; and 
licside the path between the village and the stream arc tw^o 
bloeks u{ a Doric trjglyph'Rud-metope friese. 

By Strabo’s accoujit the cave called Charunium should be 
somew^iiere atojve the temple, but it seems clear that none 
answering the description exists today. A little to the w^eat, 
Jiowever, is the source of the stream in a deep and narrow gully; 
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Fig. ^58 A^hiyiica. Pkui of the Temple (eanjectural) 
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the Is hetLS'ilj" diRTged with sulphur and has a bright 

yellow colour which it its name of Sarisu^ Tlie smell of 
sulphur is said to be often very strong in winter. In the high 
and steep rock-walls of the gully are a number of ancient build¬ 
ings of the arclied typ^ so chamcterLstic of Nysa* Although no 
proper cave is to be founds it niay well be that tliia place, which 
is quite impressive, does in fact represent the Charonium; it k 
the sort of place which had religious associations in antiquity. 
Caves can fall in and dkeppear; and it is easy to imagine the 
patients installed in the arched, buildings in question. In imy 
ca^ it is hardly doubtful that the healing properties of 
Adiaraca derived from the presence of the sulphur-bearing 
stream (PL 
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Aphrodmas 

*For Sojlomon went after A-sIvtoreth the of the 

ZidoniuTLs * . . and Solomon did evil in the sight of the Lord', ^ 
Aslitoreth of Sidon, Lnlitar of Bahylon and Ninereh, A-itarte, 
Aphrodite or Venus, tJie worship of the laughter-loving God¬ 
dess of Love was virtually ubiquitous. Even for the wisest of 
the kings of Israel her power was too strong. Cities named after 
her were commonr Stephan us of ByKantiura lists a dozen places, 
towns Or islands, by the name of ±lphrodisias, of wrhieh the best 
known^ at least in Roman times, was tJie oity on the easteni 
border of Caria. 

According to Stephai:kUii the city was founded by Pelasgian- 
Lelegians and called Lelegonpolis, then Megalcpolb, then 
Ninoe after Ninus, king of Assyria. The first two of these names 
may safely^ be disregardedj this is not Lelegian country, and 
there was certainly no ^great city* on the $itc in early times. 
The third name Ninoe, however, may well be historical. It is 
likely enough that AssjTians from Nineveh may Imve estab¬ 
lished a cult of Ishtar in thi$ rather remote regiou, before or 
alter the destruction of Nineveh by the Medcs and Baby¬ 
lonians. We seem indeed to liave a trace of such a tradition in 
the cult of Zeus Nineudius wbieJi b recorded in the later in¬ 
scriptions of the cit>^ 

That the site was occupied very early b beyond doubt* The 
recent esecavations have revealed pottery going back to the 
Early llrouze Age in the third miUennium, and even to 
the Chaleolithic period before ^tOOO. But the evidence for a city 
of Aphrodbias is surprisingly late. The name at least seems 
established by the third century b.c*, when the hbtoriau Apol¬ 
lonius came here fram Egy'pt to settle, and wrote a book on 
Caria; he is called Apollonius of Aplirodisias. Yet the first 

^ I King^: 11.5-6. 
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mention of n ctli^ is not earlier than the first century. In ^2 h.c. 
the Ronian general Sulla, in response to a Delphic oracle, sent 
an axe and a golden crcjwn to Aphrodite; the oracle speaks of 
^a very greut city of Caria tmmed after AphrodJte% But oracular 
language is often exaggerated. 

Before this we must imagine a sanctuary" of Is htar-Aphro¬ 
dite, with no doubt a considerable settlement around it* quite 
highly civilLscd; apart froni pottery and figurines of the sixth 
and fifUv centuries, coins of Alexander and a fragmentary 
Lydian inscription have been found on the site. By the second 
century this settlement had developed into a city. 

The mt)dest beginnings of the city of AphrEMiisias are clearly 
nbown by her rclatiotis with the neiglibouring city of PlarasaA 
Between and b.c. IVLark Antony sent to Aphrodisks a 
copy of ft decree of the Senate conferring freedom and im- 
miinity from taxation on ‘the city" of the Plarasans and Aphro- 
disians'^ and on tlie temple of Aphrodite n right of a'^ylum 
equal to that of Artemis of Ephesus, Similarlyt on tJic coins 
down to the time of Augustus both names uecur, and PJarasa is 
placed fir.st. Under the Empire Apliiodisias alone is named, and 
l^lurasa fades from view', ft seems that the sanctuary of AphrtJ- 
ditc w^as on the territory of Plarasa, and as it developed the 
two places united into a single city^ in the course of time the 
newer member gained the dominanee and Piarasa sank to 
the status of a deme of Aphrodisias. 

Xcw' glimpses into the city’s history are afibrded by the in¬ 
scriptions recently discovertfd in the course of excavating the 
theatre*® These are not yet foi’inally fmblished, but iiielude a 
whole .series of letters from the Emperors, ranging from Augus¬ 
tus to Gordian III in the third century. Another records a 
treaty with the nciglibouring cities of Tabae and CibyTa in the 
stx'^md century b.c* From another it appears that the city 
sulTered from looting at the time of tlie war w'ith I^ihieiins in 
it> B.C., losing among other things a golden sLatue of Eros 
dedicated by Julius Caesar^ but later recovered.® A third is a 

^ The Caritiii city af has been located witli fiiLr prohablllty sit 

nine milei; to the santli-vri-st pf .\phr0dina5. 

■ See below, p. 2^9^ 

s k leemf that the Uiief liad had the efTniiitery to dedtcfile it in hU 
own iLumir ta Artemis of Eptiesas. 
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Jettpr from lliidriEiEi exempting the city from the Nail Tax 
(whatever tliat may have been)^ 

In Imperial times Aphrodiaias was vej*}' ricli luiti prosjieroiis^ 
As a measure of the wealth of her eitizeiiSt a certain priest of 
Heracles, Attains Adrastus, gave 122,000 denarii for a hall of 
sacrifice and a bfmf|neting-halh and in his will left over a 
quarter of a milljOii for gjmiJiastic! purposes, Aphrodbias was 
famous as a seat of medicine and philosopfiy, and above all for 
her school of sculptors. This last has been abundantly con- 
lirmed by the quantity of statues and reliefs found by the ex¬ 
cavators^ and a sculptor^x workshop has been located on the 
site A At one of tlie festiv'ahi celebrated in the eity a contest in 
statuary was included—a form of competition which se^ms to 
l>e unparalleled elsew^hcre. 

The principal deity w^as naturally Aphrodite^ After her, the 
most freciuently represented on the coins is Dionysus^ and 
other members of the Greek pantlieon are mentioned in the iii- 
scriptions. A non-Greek deity is the Ptuygian ilen jAscaenus, 
and Zeus bears the two curious titles of Nineudius, mentioned 
aljove, and Spaloxus. The meaning of the latter is unknown. 

The site of Aphrodisias at Gey re has never been iii doubt* 
Somewdiat superfieial excavntions have been carried out several 
times since the beginning of the present century, and in 11J61 a 
thoroughgoing investigation was begim under the auspices of 
New York University; this is still in progress at the time of 
writing, and has already transformed the site- 

The temjde of Aphrodite has always been conspicuous, 
though little of it survives apart from the colonnade. It was in 
the Ionic order, with thirteen eolumns on the long sides and 
eight at the ends; the style was "pseododipteralV that is the 
columns were placed at twice the usual distance from the side 
walls, as if to give the elTect of a double roiv without the ex¬ 
pense of the inner row^ The temple itself comprised a pronaos 
and a cella, but no opisthodomus* It was formerly thought to 
date from the time of Hadrian, but b now shown to have been 
begun in the late second or early first centuiy' b.c* At llic same 
time the excavation has produecd sherds of archaic date, and 
there is in fact KOme slight evidence for an earlier temple on the 
1 See below, p, 22S. 
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spqt: there are tracer of an early Hellenistic mu$aic which was 
cut through in building the pronaos. In e^trly Byzantine times 
the temple, except for the colonmder was destroyed to make 
way for a church, of which the apse is standing at the east end. 
At this time it appears that the columns on the short ends 
were removed and added to the side rows; this accounts for the 
curious fact that the end column but one on the north side, as 
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is shown by the form of its cepital, was a corner column in the 
nriginiil temple* At present fourteen columns are stiD erect and 
ulmost cotnplete^ in several isolated groups- two groups have 
the architrave stiH in pla< 2 e. Some of tlie columiLs bear jnserip- 
tions Toeording tlicir presentation by individuid cltizem to 
Aphrodite and the People. 

Tlie form tif the cult-statue is known from a number of 
copies. Tlie goddess stocid in ^hieratic' form, stiRly erect with 
forearms extended^ like the Ephesian ArtemiSp and wearing a 
long robe decorated with bands of rehef. The usual arrange¬ 
ment of the reliefs is^ at the top, the sun-god and moon-god- 
dcsi, sometimes with Aphrodite Ijc tween them^ below this, the 
three Graces, sometiiiics between two deities; next^ Aphrodite 
seated on a goat with fishes tail; and finaJly three Cupithi. Tliis 
last is often omitted, and there are other variations also. A 
statue of this form was found in IM2 just outBide the temple 
preehiLt. From the iiiscrifitions it iipijeant that Aphrodite was 
served by male prii^ts. 

A hundred yards or so to the cast of the temple stand the 
spiral-flu ted eolumus of a monumental gate^vay. This is not 
quite aligned w^ith the temple and is not the entrance to the 
temple precinct; the boundary of the precinct seems in fact to 
be marked by a lumdsonie wnll with maeaiider frici?,e im¬ 
mediately behind the temple on the east. 

The city wall is late, not earlier than the fourth century 
and contains a great number of reused stones, many of 
them inseribed* It is beist preserved on the north side. No sign 
of an earlier wall is to be .seen, ami it may well be that the city 
relied for protetrtion on its sanctity. A block built into the 
on the north-east carries the following inscription: "Whoever 
throws nibbhih here shall incur the curse of the 3lS Fatliers"— 
tliat is the bishops assembled at the Council of Nicaca in 325. 

Tliree gates are pre-^rved, on the WTst, north and east. That 
on the west is called in aui Inscription the Antiixjheian Gate; 
Anticfchcia on tlie Slaeander was in fact the nearest city on that 
side. It is dedicated by its inscription, on the outer side, to the 
"health and safety and fortune and victory and eternal mrYi- 
val’ of the Emperor Constantins II (32fl-Gl). 

The North Gate lies a shtirt distance to the cast of the 
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Stadium. It^ inscription, on the inner side, is mtereistiiig- It is 
in two p 4 iris; die upper records die building of the wall, prob- 
p.bly in the fourth century: the lower refers to a later restora- 
Lion of the gate ' for the good fortune of the brilliant Metropc^lis 
of the Staiini poll tans*. The name of Aphrodisias wan Ui fact 
chnngeil in the seventh century to Staurupolis; the old name 
offended Cliiistian snsceptibllities and the City of Apluodite 
became the City of the Cross. The restoration in question is 

THCAAMUMCTAYFOriroMTUJNHHTPOir 
iraMOYTOYEAAoriM cxifcnATFo 

Fio. -M) AphrodisiBs. Part of the Inscription over the North Gate 

actually earlier than this, for the inscription originally read 
^Sletropolis of the Aphrodisians^; this name was erased and the 
otlier substituted. By a curious exercise in economy the letters 
no, which happen to l^e common to both nameSp were left un- 
erased in nuildiig die alteration^ as also were the host two letters* 
In actual fact, as the inscription stands it readii ^Metropolis of 
the Taurupolitans*; the previous word chances to end in s, and 
this letter was made to do double duty. Altogether a remark- 
able piec^e of epigraphieal cheese-paring, 

The East Gate also is in very fair conditioHi a triple arch of 
’which the middle has collapsed. The south vring is a handsome 
wallp decorated with reliefs showing a human head, floral and 
otlicr desigtis. The date is equally late, as is shown by tlie in¬ 
scriptions, of about the second century, which arc buiit into 
the arches. 

The stadiiim, dating from the early Empire, is one of the 
best preserved any w*here in the ancient world. It is rounded at 
both ends, each with a tunnel entrance; that on the west b now 
blocked by a solid ’wall at its outer end* As at Priene and ebe- 

^ It was thought at one litne, on the strength of this insciiption, that 
Aphrudliiai did for while have the name Tauriipolis, 'city of the bulf* 
Stephaaiis in fact recorth a city of Tamojpolls in CorLar end even men¬ 
tions an alliance with Pbrasa; biit this was in the thiid contur]i‘ b.c. and 
a dUTerent dty tnust be meant. The name SLiLLnipolli u regularly given 
to Apbrodisiai In the Byiantliiie list a (though even here Tanropoliit also 
occurSj, tm dembt by ermr). 
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wliere, tlic rows of seat^ are slightly curved to alTimi a l?etter 
view" of the Tvhole length. In the mJddJe of the north side b a 
Royal Bok. No starting-sill for the foot-races is preserved, but 
among the blix^ks lying in tlie arena at the west end are a 
slender uniluted eolunui-dmtn, u dentil frie3r,e and other blocks 
which might possibly belong to a structure such as that at 
Priene*^ At the east end^ as at Ephesus, a curved w'all has been 
built across at a late date to form a nearly eirciitar area for 
entertainments of the Ilotnan type; gladiatorial shows are men- 
tioned in the iascriptioiis. Tlic blocks along the tup of this wall 
are pierceilp mostly two to a block, with boles going through 
from the up|>er mTtno^ to the front face, as if to hold ropes. The 
WTiter has seen no explaiuitjon of thc-sct nor any parallel else¬ 
where. 

The !st4idiTim was the scene of all the alhietio and most of the 
oilier eoiitest^ in the various festivals held in the city, The^ie 
festivals w"ere very imrnerous in Rt>mjin times and naturally 
varied greatly m reputation. Some were modelled on the great 
games of classical Greece, especialiy the Olympic and Pythian 
games, mid had the same name^ organisation and priiiesj thus 
we find ^Olympic’ games celebrated all over Asm JHinor, But 
this could only l>c done with permcision friim RomCp and w^as 
considered a great privilege. At AphrodisLis we have Pytliian 
but not Olympic games. Others were instituted iti honour ofp 
and with the consent of, the Emperor, Like the Gordianeia at 
Apiirodisias. Otlictx again were endowed by a private citizen, 
and eomnaonly bore bis name; these carried less glory and were 
often restricted to men of the city itself, or of a limited region. 
The others Tvere normally open. The prizes in the first class con¬ 
sisted merely of a wTcath of leaves; but just as a victory" at 
Wimbledon is worth far more to the winner than the actual 
prize-money, so an Olympic victor might expect to be hand¬ 
somely treated in his own city. In the snmller gaiucs the pri^ijs 
w^ere in cash. Apart from the normal atiilctic contests—foot- 
raires, wTcstling, boxing, pancration (a kind of imarmcd com¬ 
bat) and the pentathlon—a great variety of other events were 
included. At Aphrodisiaa we hear of competitions in tragedy, 
comedy, satyric drama, flute- and heirp-playing, oratory and 

^ See T'urktj-^ pp, 
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the there were prizes also for hemMa, Irympeters 

as mentioned aboA^e, sculptors. Second and tbiird prizes 
were normally giATn only for the noii-athletic CYents; in 
athletics victory Has the thing that mattered* TIorse- and 
chariot-racing tcxik place separately in the liiijpcxlronic; such 
races are mentioned at Aphrodisias+ but tlic hippodrome has 
not been located* 

Just to the south of the temple is the newly-discovered 
odeum; its state of preservation is almost perfect. Ruilt in the 
second century a.d*, it waii later damaged* perl taps by an cartb- 
qiiake^ and repairedn In plan it closely resembles the council* 
house at Nysa, and may well have been used on occasion m an 
assembly-room A The lloor nf the "orchestra^ is elegantly deco¬ 
rated, but Ls now permanently under w ater* On the front of the 
platform is an inctimplete inscription referring surprisingly to a 
palaestra; tlie significance of this is obscure. 

Adjoining the outer wall of the odeum on the west is an in¬ 
teresting heroum, that is the tomb of a distinguished cjlLizen 
accorded the privilege of burial within the city* It is circular, 
with tliree steps leading uj> to a plalforrn which supported an 
octagonal arrangement of seats surroiuiding a large sart^o- 
phagus and an altar decorated with L'upids carrjdng flowers 
and fruit* Tlie hemum is evidently older than the odeum, since 
tlie M^all of tlic Latter slightly overlaps it- To the north of the 
odeum the great quantities of uniinislied statues and marble 
chips found by the exeaA^ators show that the building here aviis 
ji sculptoris workshop: the building itself is, however* poorly 
preserved. 

Beside the odeum on the west is a eomplicaled group of 
mina including a peristAde court with blue marble columnSi 
dubbed by the e^tcavaturs The Bkhop's Palace". From a lead 
seal found m it with an inscript ion referring to the Metropolis 
(or Metropolitan) of Caria, and from its conA^enient proximity 
to the church which succeeded the temple, it seems not im¬ 
probable tliat this may have been the residence of the bishop 
of Aphrodisias-Staurupolis. 

The acropolis, the only elevated ground on the site, is so 
called merely for conATrlience* It is not a natural bill, but 

^ Sec IielnWp p. 255, n. L 
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simply the aeeuniuIaLioa of the c^rlieHt Jevels of oeeupatiiin^ 
for this was evidently one of the first m-eiei of settlement in 
preliiatoric times. Trenches simk on tlie weslerit slope broufrht 
to light miiterial dnting from the Middle Bronze Age about 
2000-1 GOO including storage vessels eontainmg ehiirred 

seeds. At a spot further to the east^ called the ‘^Pekmez Area% 
even earlier sherds were found. 

On the east slope of the ^acropolis’ is the great Lhcatre, at 
pr(isCiit in prCKicss of eKtiavatioin It proves to be in excellent 
condition^ with most of tlic seats still in place, and will eventu¬ 
ally be one of the finest in i\sia Minor. It is uninsually large and 
had apparently the exceptional numljer of three diaysomata; at 
least, an Liiscriptioti refers to "the third diazoina', though the 
excavations liave revealed no sign of tliLsj and it seems indeed 
dillieult to lind room for it. The stage and stage-building also 
are well preserved, at least in the lower parts, but are not yet 
fully cleannl (it the time of writing. The arrangement at the 
north end is peculiar. The nortli return wall of the stages build¬ 
ing is standing Lo a height of 16 or 17 feet and flanks a passage 
or corridor, on tiie other side of which is a large vaulted room. 
Such a room is not a normal part of a theatre^ and in this case 
it is evidently a later addition to the original plan. Its purpose 
is not known; a green-room or property-TtKjm is a possibility. 
But it was the wail of the stage-building that caused tlic exca¬ 
vators the greatest surprise and delightj it proved to be covered 
with the long series of Imperial letters which was mentioned 
abov^e. Wlicn their contents are pnblislied these catmot fail to 
im]>rove our siranty know!edge of the city's history under the 
Empire. 

Between the theatre and the temple lay the agora. This luix 
not been excavated, and is Rt present occupied by a grove of 
popla^r-trees. Of the colonnade which surrounded it a group of 
seven eolutnns is standing (PI, 67)* and the bases of many more 
are still in pLace^ 

Further to the w^est is the Baths of ILidriiin. Tliis is not yet 
coinpletely cleared, and the identity of all the moms is not 
certain. In front (1 on ilie plan) is a courtyard handsomely 
paved with black and white squares* Adjoining this on the 
south (Hoorn 2) is the frigidariumj thi^ is not heated and hns a 
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pDo] at lUi west end. Room ^ is the tepidiiriuiTir slightly 
heated by means of a hyporaust, and Room 4 is the hot rcaom 
or caldariuni, also with a liypocnHst of whidi a goenJ deaj is 
preserved (PL 08). Rckhti 10 is tlie praeftiridimi or fiirnac«!- 
rfXJJTit with a hieonieum or sudatorium (sweatiiy^-room) on 



Fia. 41 AphrcxlIsiiiSr Plan of tlie Hnths (approximate only] 

either side (U and 11 on the plan)^ Tlie open ctjurt 7 has » 
shallow square pool in the middle. Kooni 8 was in all proha- 
bUity the apodyterium or changing-room, irom whieh the 
batlier mq^ht pass first to the frigidariiun 2, then to the suc¬ 
cessively warmer rooms 3, 4 and ©, finishing perhaps with a 
cold pitntge in the pool 7. Rooms 5 and fl have not yet been 
excavated; it k likely that they* together with Room 11^ 
formed the women^s baths, which are often separate from tlie 
men's rooms; this would explain the second laconicum 11. 
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Immedmtc^ly to the cast of the baths is the palaestra 12, for 
gymnastic exercise; baths and palaestra commonly went to¬ 
gether* To the east again is the Portico of Tiberius; tiiiv is only 
partially excavated* It was decorated witli a most striking 
frieze of beads and masks joined by garlands; many of these, 
discovered in 1937, are now in tJie mnsenm in Smyrna, and 
others have been found during the recent excavations. The 
portiTO extended a long way to the cast and united with the 
agora to form an impreis^^ive complex. 

The tombs at Aphrodisias lay in the tisual manner outside 
tlie walls. Many of the sarcopliagl are very liandsome* as may 
be seen &om the specimens collected outside the ntns^um 
depot. The inscriptions are mostly long^ with detailed instruc¬ 
tions as to who may be buried inside, and invoking fines and 
curses on anyone who may violate the tamb^ The lines vary io 
amount up to 50,000 denarii, Tliese epitaplis throw much in¬ 
teresting light on family life and soeial custon^; one» for ex¬ 
ample, permits the owner^s wife to be buried, but only if she 
remains his wife prfjduces a son* 

The museum contains soute excellent sculptures of the 
Aphrodisinn school, in particular a number of first-rate por¬ 
trait statues. Two full-length standing hgures and two scaled 
figures of philosophers or pcx!ts arc especially admirable. 
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Hierapolis 


NowiiKHEf even at Ephesus, is the ini pact of developing 
toumm in Turkey more iitriking than at Hierapolis. When the 
present writer first went to Pamukkale in 1939 the white elifTs, 
the ancient buitdmgs and the tombs stood cle.seHed^ and the 
^5ac^ed pool lay inviting the occasional visitor to a and 
solitary batlie. The scene is very different now. The solitude is 
gonej the pool has become an adjunct of the Paniukkale Moteb 
surrounded by cabins and filled daily wTth bathers frtirn Denizli 
and elsew'here; several other motels stand near the cliffs^ full to 
capacity in the season? and tlie wall of the ancient baths is 
lined with the hooths of the post-card and souvenir-sellers^ 
jVnd to increase the change extrav&tions have lately begun and 
are continuing. Whether all this is an improvement or not is a 
matter of opinion, but Hierapolis can never lose her attraction, 
and the eseavatiun-s at least have already added greatly to the 
interest of the site. 

the writer's patty in 1939 proposed to pitch a tent for 
the night, an unexpected difiieulty arose; it was almost im¬ 
possible to drive the pegs into the groundp In fact the level 
plateau on which the city stands is not earth at atl, nor even 
rock, hut a soUd calcareous mass deposited in the course of 
ages by the lime-charged springs aiul streoims of the region. The 
process still continues, and in tiic last tw o thousand years has 
buried the low^er parts of many ancient buildings to a deptli of 
several feet in solid stone* The spring which feeds the sacred 
pKM>l has not been located, but lay presumably somewhere up 
the slope towards tlie theatre. WTien the w^ater emerges from 
tile ground it has a temperature a little below blood-heat^ mak¬ 
ing the pool comfortable for bathing; by the time it reaches the 
jilain it has last nearly all its heat and is freely used for drinking 
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and for watering the fields* From the pool it i^iiucs in numerotj.s 
rills, mostly a foot or so wide^ these as they go deposit their 
liniep which gradually forms a rim on either side, so that the 
water ruiLS in a self-built limestone channel* Some are still 
flowing; many others, abandoned in the course of time^ arc now 
dry. When they reaeh and fall over the edge of the plateau the 



hme deposit forms a shallow basin; trickling over the rim of 
this die water makes another basin below, then another and 
another, in many cases leaving dusters of stalactities, so that 
the whole dilT appears like a vast (>etrified cascade, slowly 
changing its appearance from year to year (PL 71). Assuming 
that the rate of deposit has been fairly consistent^ it has been 
calculated that the whole mass of the plateau may have taken 
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j 5 nTn*€thiiig like li 4^000 ycatA to ficcuiuulsiic. The most striking 
uf tlie scLf-built chiiniiels rims along tlie length of the main 
street, resembling a wal! rising C or T feet above the level of the 
ancient road* 

Tfte sacred pool Ls so eaUed, Uiough its sacred ckanicter Li 
really only an assumption, based on apparent probability and 
the number of ancient stones lying in it. These include a long 
foundation and numerous column-drums and other carved 
blocks. The foundutioti shows the ground-level in Roman 
times, for the pool lias of course elianged tts siiupe and appear¬ 
ance since antiquity. The spring which feeds it seems to have 
borne the apprtipriate name of Thermodon. 

liicrapolis meam Holy City; Steplianus of Byzantium says 
she is so named from the niaJiy temples she possessed; arul iti 
fact, down to the time of Augustus, tlie name appears ofTicially 
on the coins as Hieropolis, ^Templevilkl. It has been ingeni¬ 
ously suggested that this was not the original meaning; since 
the city is a Fergameue foundation, and the kings of Pergamurn 
(like nil Hellenistic kings) Jiomndly gave to their new fomida- 
tions names commemorating meinl^rs of their families, it is 
more likely that Hierapolis was named after Iliera, or Hiero, 
wife of Telephus, the mj-thioal ancestor of the Pergamcncs. The 
name was not, howeverj generally so understood in later timeSj 
when we often find the two parts separately declined as adjec¬ 
tive and noun. How many temples the city really pos^^ssed we 
cannot tell; certainly a great variety of deities was worshipped 
there* but these had not all temples. Actually, the only priests 
mentioned in the inseriptiorLs are those of Cybclc and the 
Emperors; and On the site one temple only lias been identihed, 
namely the temple of Apollo recently excavate<h 

The Pergaraene foutidation of Hierapolis is not in fact any¬ 
where recoriled, but may nevertUeiess be conlidently accepted- 
In the third century n.c. tlie Lyeus valley belonged to the 
Selcucid kings of Syria,^ who founded iu it abutit the middle of 
the ijcntury the city of I^odieeia^ It is plainly improbable that 
they w^ould found a second city in such close proximity. After 
the battle of Magnesia in llKl b.c. this regino passed to the king¬ 
dom of Pergamurn, anti the earliest inscription of Iljcrsi polls is 
a decree in honour of ApoUonis, mother of Eumenes II, passexl 
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on her death some Lkne after In all probability therefore 
the city was founded by Etumeiies in the fii^t quarter of the 
secoiid centiuy'. 

Wlietlier^ and if so in what form, the site was previously 
occupied is not known^ but it is evidently unlikely that so re¬ 
markable a place would be left neglected * Herodotus mentions 
u town of Cydrara in this neighbourhood, and later we find a 
city of Ilydrela; the latter namCj a synonym of Deiiizli, 
' watery ^ suggests this region of many waters. Hydrela survived 
into Roman times; Cydrara, on the other hand, disappeared at 
an early date. 

The city’s sulisequent history is almost a blank. It ^vas in¬ 
cluded in the proviuec of x4sia in 120 after which time 
recorded events are practically confined to a succession of 
earthquakes. At least fourof these occurred in tlie tw*a centuries 
between Claudius and Alexander Sevorusj the worst was 
apparently that under Nero in a.d* hit, and it was probably 
after this that witli help from the Empert>r the city was rebuilt 
in its present form. It is thought that the city-centTet whetlier 
at that or some other timCj was shifted a short distauce south- 
wards; the chief evidence for this is the scanty traces of an 
earlier theatre tn a hollow in the hillside to the east of the 
northern city-entrance. There jSt how^ever# no reason why the 
theatre should not be situated outside tlje city vi^alh as it was^ 
for example, at Mylasa and Perge in Pampbylia. 

The highly priKied title of Neocorus was awarded apparently 
by Caraealla. Othenvlse nothing more stirring appears to have 
csccurrcd than an occasional visit from the Emperor. Hadrian 
w^as probably there in a.d. 129, and Caraealla in 215p and a visit 
by \alens in 370 is actually recorded. There w'as a separate 
colony of Jews at Hierapohs, to some extent self-organising, 
and Cliristiimityi as at Laodiceia and Colossae^ was early intro¬ 
duced. The apostle Philip lived there with his daughter at the 
end of his life, and his tomb was show^ii to visitors; it is so again 
noWp having been recently uncovered by tlic Italian excava¬ 
tors.^ The bishop of Hierapolis was promoted to tbe rank of 
metropolitan by Justinian in the sixth century. 

The names of the citizens, as they appear in the inscriptions, 

1 Sw laplq^v, pp, 2l'5-5. 
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are almost extHusively Greek or RorEiaii^ ami the eity eoiistitu- 
tioo was the normal Greek, thougli the tribes appear to iiave 
liati Phrygian nanies. The religion, on the other hand, had a 
strong adniixture of the Anatolian. Most of the familiar Greek 
deities w'ere ivorsbipped^ but in numerom cases they were 
merged with eurlior local gods. The patrou deity was Apollo, 
idcDtihed with the Phrygian Lairbenus, a sim-god whose sanc- 
tiiaiy^ lay some twenty miles to the north-east of Hlerapolis* 
Similarly Leto, mother of Apollo, was assimilated to the Anato- 
liau motlier-goddess Cybele. Zeus also had at Ilierapoli^ the 
non-Greek epithets Bozius and Troius, and the strange Ephe¬ 
sian Artemis had her worshippers too. Coins show the moon- 
god Men, a wholly Anatolian deity* Of the purely Greek gods, 
tlic cults of Poseidon the Earth-Sliaker and Pinto, lord of the 
underworld, are naturally explained by the physical features of 
the country\ 

It was indeed this last that gave HierapoLis its chief claim to 
fame in antiquity, namely the Plutonium. This remarkable 
phenomenon is described by several ancient authors* Stnibo, 
writing os an eye witness, says: 

The Plutonium is an oriiicc under a slight ridge of the hill 
which rises above, large enough to admit a man, and very 
deep. In front of it is a fenced enclosure some 50 feet square, 
filled with a thick mist, so that the floor is barely ^dsible. 
OuLside tlie enclosure the air is free of the mistj so long as no 
wind is blowings and a man may approach safely; but for any 
living creature wlucli enters inside death Ls instaritancou-s^ 
Bulls, for example, wliieli are taken in collapse and are 
brought out dead; w^e ourselves sent in small birds which at 
once fell lifeless. The eunuchs of Cybele, ho^vever^ are iiu- 
rrmne to the extent that they can approach the orifice and 
look in, and even penctmte for some distance, though not 
normally without holding their breath. 

The historian Dio Cassius \Tsitcd the *spot in the second ceti- 
ohserves similarly that the vapour destroys all living 
creatures except the eunuchs; T tested iC, he sajis, *hy means 
of birds, and I bent over and saw the vapour; it is enclosed in 
a sort of cistern, and an auditorium had been built over it\ 
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I#atcr, in the Jiftli century, a visit by the physician i\scJepii> 
dutus is i-cported; he took the precaution of ^sTapping his cloak 
two OF tliTGC times round his faeCf so as to brmthe the pure air lie 
took in with him^ and was able to follow tlie course of the hot 
water for of the way in^ but could not reach the end be¬ 
cause tlie ground ivas cut aw^ay by a stream of water too deep 
for a man to pass. The orifiee is described tus lying under the 
temple of Apollo. 

The rediscovery of this remarkable phenomenon is no doubt 
the most striking result of the Italian excavations. The temple 
of Apollo had berome almost completely buried; on clearing its 
south side the Plutonium came to lights eorre^spondiJtg hi all 
essentials to tJie ancient accounts. There is^ as Strabo says^ a 
small shelf in the hillside, on which the rear part of the temple 
rests; in this shelf, at the foot of the temple on the right, is a 
dark eliamber some 0 feets^iiiirep with a paved 0oon at tlic back 
a gap a feet wide shows tlie natural rock spht by a deep cleft in 
which is a fast-flowing stream permeated with a strong-smel- 
ling gus» The chamber is entered by an arched doorway (PL 75) 
from whicli three steps lead doivn. Tlie door has lieen partially 
blocked by tlie exeavatons for security reasons, and the visitor 
may hear but not sec this rushing water. In front is a rectangu¬ 
lar courty^ard; in the Soor of this, and in many other places, are 
cracks from which the gas emerges; it hius a ver>^ strong 3harp 
smell, which catches the throat and brings tears to the eyes. A 
single good stiiIT incapacitates for some minutes, though it does 
not kill; how'ever, whetiier by eoincidenee or otherwise, the 
WTiher remembers on a recent visit seeing a dead sparrow lying 
in tlie courtyard. ^ 

T'roio the imcient accounts related above it appears that the 
Plutonium underwent a number of changes. Strabo makes no 
lUEntion of a temple, and it seems clear from his words that 
none existed in his time, only the opening in the hillside with 

^ Oa u. further in tiiu writer was shccked l* fiad not only 
lliiit a. pliteaxd lyiil ihcen oria:rtL-d abiiinily bhelling the pluce the Pit of 
Evil Spirits, but mucJi wiorfle, that tlse enuri was strewn with tiit* mttin^ 
ancj malodoruLjj oorpsus Ejf a. dog, a cat und other nnidl creatures, pre^ 
suinably placed there to illustrate the lethal prupErrtjeff of the place. The 
stetich waa liprnhle. Who w^as reapuiijJLble lor this repulsive idea the 
writer cannot lay, hut it cao hardly be expected to be tolerated for Jong. 
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Sill enclosure in front. I low tliis ciitne to be til Jed >vith mist is 
not dear; no efTcct is noticeable today, nor is this peculi¬ 
arity men tiu tied in the later accounts. By the second centun.^ 
the place had CYidcntly been converted into a regular tourist 
attraction, with provision fur spectatuoi. Finally, after the 
temple wbs built* the place wha given the form which it has 
twlay. 

As 111 all cities of any size, pericxiical festivals with athletic 
and musical contests were celebrated at Hierapolis* Tn Impcrjul 
times ive find 01\Tnpict Pythian and Actiun games, modelled 
on and given nominal equality with the famous festivals in 
Greece; w^e hear also of another festival called by the unusual 
name of "the games by the Chry^orrhoas^ This streamp "flowing 
with gold", is identified wuth the torrent on the north »if1e of tiic 
city beyond the necropolis; tJmt it ever really bore gold is uii- 
eertain, but is considered not impossible. Tbe curious thing is 
that no sign of any stadium has ever been seen at Hierapolisi 
though there must eiddcntly have been onej since there seemii 
no place for it on the plateau, it presumably lay do^vn below 
ou the plain, (rbidiatorhil ancl wild-beast shows w'ere given in 
tlie theatre, as is indJeated by reliefs found there* 

But Hierapolis w^as not merely a resort for tourists and 
theatregoers. Most of her prosperity came from her industries, 
which were unusually numerous and varied. Commercial com- 
panjcs recorded in inscriptions include not only guilds asso¬ 
ciated with the woollen Lndustryi such as dyers, pvirpk-dycrs. 
w'ool-w^ashers and carpet-weavers, but also nail-makers and 
coppersmiths^ Tliese were organised companies* and were often 
entrusted witii the upkeep of their members* ioniibs. Expt^rts 
included also a special kind of marble peculiar to Hkrapolis; 
its nuture and varied colouring were due, it was said, to the hot 
water entering the quarries ami permeating the stone* Oddly 
enough, with one possible exception* this stone does t\ot seem 
to have been used for the buildings of the city itself. 

Among the distinguished citizens of llicrapolis the best 
known Li the 5iophist Antipater* who was chosen by the Emperor 
Septimius Severus to educate his sons, the future Emperors 
Caracal la and Cata^ His family tomb stands in the riorthcrn 
neeropoJis, though his own grave has nob been identified. 
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The city as it stands today is wholly of tlie Roman period. It 
has been thought that it represents a more or Jess complete re¬ 
building after an earthquake, possibly that of a*d* fiO, with 
finaneia] lielp from the Emperor^ However this may bei notli- 
iiig reaiains of the original Hellenisile city^ Even tlie eity wail 



is no except iuii? in r&spcet of height, strength and quahty of 
masonry it is unimpressive. Under the jj^ pow'erfid 

fortifications w'ere not called for, and the Holy City was pro¬ 
tected by its sanctity; it is suggested that tlie wall w'as built 
rather against raaraiideni than against enemies. 

The backbone of tlie city is formed by a street over a mile 
long running dead straight from end to end; only the northern 
part is at aU >vell preserved. At either end, north and south, 
this street ivas prolonged outside the cit^' wall for some 170 
yards to a monumental gatew'ayj that on the north is in good 
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condition. It consists of a triple ajT.'ii flanked by two round 
towers (PL 74and is shown by its inscription^ of wliicli fmg- 
merits have be^n founds to have been dedicated to Domitioii in 
A.D. 84-35. Just inside the gate on the east is a smaU Byzantine 
chapel wTth the ba^ of the altar remaining in the apse; and 
close beside the gate on the west tlie eireavators have cleared 
and restoretl tlie handsome tomb of a certain Flavius ZeiJxJj>, 
a merchant iLvhOj as the inscription records, had made seventy=- 
two voyages round Cape Malea to Italy. Between the gate and 
the city wall the street is flanked by private houses, some of 
which Imvebecn recently exeuvated. The corresponding monu¬ 
mental gateway at the south end of the street is now mostly 
destroyed. 

The newly discovered temple of Apollo lies on the sloping 
ground between the sacred pool and the theatre. It faces south¬ 
west and is approached by a broad flight of steps. The front 
part stands on a podium 7 feet high* the rear part on the 
natural rock. The temple itself is mmsufilly short in relation to 
its widths measuring some Ofl by 45 feet; it comprises a pro- 
naos and a eel la %vhieh is actually broader than it is long. There 
vras originally a row^ of un flu ted columns in front, probably six 
in number. The excavation was much hindered by the exhala¬ 
tions of gas; this inconvenience was remedied in antiquity in an 
interesting w'a)% The blocks of the substructure were so placed 
as to leave gaps two inches wide between them, thus allowing 
the gas to escape at tlie side of the temple. This arrangeraeiit is 
especially evident on the left flank of the podium. 

Below the temple on the right h the grotto of the Plutonium 
described above. It is integrally eonne^ded with the temple by 
a pavement running over the grotto; on this pavement arc 
lying four blocks forming part of a circular base wliose purpose 
has not been explained. The buck of the temple is divided by a 
narrow space from a flight of steps belonging to another build¬ 
ing which at the time of writing not been excavated. 

As it .'stands the temple is not earlier tlmo the third century 
A.n., and h largely constructed of reused matariab much of 
this is likely to hnYe come from an earlier building on the spot. 
VMien a temple was first erected licre is uncertain; as was men¬ 
tioned alwve, there seems to have been none io Striiho’'s day. 
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Among the rtn&ecl bltickf? are several bearing inscriptions; these 
include a letter-oracie of the familiar type,^ and at the north 
corner of the eella a long text recortling an oracle rendered on 
the occasion of a pestilence affecting lUcrapolis and many other 
cities^ TliLs was probably the appalling plague which aillicted 
tlic whole of the Empire during the reign of Marcua Aurelius 
in the second century. The god recommendst os osuaL sac¬ 
rifices to various deitiesj with especial attention to Apollo of 
Clziros and Apojlo Careins, and adds^ rather surprisingly Tor 
you are sprung from nic and from Mopsus the protector of your 
city". Mopsus tlic seer was at borne at Claros in the distant past 
after the Trojan War, and so remote an ancestry for a city 
fuumled in the middle Hellemstie age may savour of exaggera¬ 
tion; at the same tiitie* Mopsus appears on coins of Hiempolisp 
where he is associated witli anothi^r Jegeridary figure* Torrhe- 
bus, son of Aty^s. Torrhebus was also, we are told, tlic name of 
u city in Lydia, and on her territory was a mountain with a 
sanctuary of Cnrins^—clearly the same as Careius. The hero 
Torrhebus, wandering one day by a lake* heard the voices of 
the Muses and from them learnt music, Tvliich he afterwards 
taught to the Lydians. The lake is identified with the lake of 
CdlcOk just below the main summit of >£t, Tmolas above 
Sardis, some seventy miles north-west of lUcrapolis. Evidently 
then, the ILierapohtans had invented for themselves a legen¬ 
dary origin involving Mopsus and ApaUo Clarius, Torrhebus 
and Apollo Corems. Since the coins in question are dated aljout 
the middle nf the sectmd cjentnry a.t>.* it is likely that they 
were issued in eotisequeuce of this same oracle. On the other 
hand, it is remarkable that among the hundreds of delegations 
to the oracle of Claros recorded from Imperial not a 

single one is from HienipiiUs* 

A shorl: distance to the north of the temple is the nym¬ 
ph aeum. Til is is a solid building wdt h a back wall and two side 
w alls enclosing a w'ater-basin apprf>ached from the front by a 
flight of steps. A broad ledge runs all round the interior^ below 
the ledge are five semicircular recesses in the waU, tliree at the 
back and one on each side, and above eneh recess is a rectangu¬ 
lar lucbe originally crowned by a pediment. Tn the middle 

1 Sci? Turk^ry^s Souihrrn Sharif pp. 172—3. 
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niche at Uie back is r pipe-hule fay wliich I lie wa ter was ad- 
Hiitted. It is likely that the water caniCp not from the hot 
spring, but from a reservoir on the hill outside the city w^all on 
the east. The whole building w'as richly decamted, and many 
handsome orchitcetimil pieces have been excavated. 

Further up the hillside is the theatre. large ujid ivell pre¬ 
served, with a iTont^ige i>r over 300 feet. The eavea is iu excep¬ 
tionally g^K>d condition, with about fifty tows of seats and 
eight stairways dividing them into seven sectious: there is n 
single diazoma, to which a vaulted passagCi or vonijtoriunip 
leads on each side. The numlier of stairways is not doubled 
above the dias^onia, os was often donCp In the middle of the 
cavea is a semicircular 'Royal Rox\ and the orche&tra is 
surrounded by a six-foot wall. The stage-building, long and nar¬ 
row, is standiDg in large part, but the decoration of the stage- 
wall has collapsed into the orchestra; at the time of writing 
good progress has been made by tlie exeax^ators in clearing the 
vast mass of material w^hich had buried the lower parts of the 
building and the orchestra itself. The stage is about 12 feet 
high, wHth round niches in its fnmt wall; in its back wall—that 
is the front wall of thestagc-buildiug—are the usual five doors p 
with arched windows high above them. This w^all, the back of 
the stage, was originally adorned witli three superposed niws 
of colunmfv, the lowest rnw' unfluted on octagonal bases^ and 
further decorated by siatties and by friezes representing 
ological sceaeSp In these Dionysus is as usual prominent; one 
scene shows his birth, witli his mother Semcle reclining on a 
eoucL attended by servants, one of whom is wasliing the infant 
wdth water issuing from a n>ck-faces others show the god him¬ 
self riding in liis car and aeci^mpanied by Maenads; in one case 
(PIp 73) the car is drawn by horses,^ Imt in another by the more 
usual leopards. Another block carries the interesting scene— 
not yet, to the waiter's knowledge, explained—winch Is show n 
in Fig. 44* 

Although the cavea is slightly more than a semicircle, the 
building is of Homan type, not a converted Greek theatre; the 
earlier theatre lay much farther to tlie north. Fragments have 
been found of a long inscription recording tlie dedication by a 
rich cittzeu of the stage-bmlding (or a part of it) to Apollo and 
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Emperors, "with the hdp of his own farm-hands*. Tlie date 
is apparently the latter half of the second centur)^ a.d. Ariotiier 
block lying in the orchestra refers to a gift by a lady of tiOO feet 
of something uaspeeihed. And in the wall of the diajiomap at 
the middle pointy is a metrical inscription greeting the city of 



Fig, 44 Hiempolis, Eelief in the Theatre 


Hicmpolis as "foremost land of broad Asia^ mistress of nymphs, 
adorned with streams of water and all beauty ^ 

Sottifiwhere in tlie southern part of the dty the agora is 
presumed to have lain, but owbig chiefly to the thick deposit 
of lime its exact position has not been determined. 

One of the most striking of the Italian excavators’ dis¬ 
coveries is that of tlie Martyrium of St. Philip, who, as was 
mentioned above, ended bis life at Hierapolis. A simplified plan 
of the building is shown In Fig, 45. From the ceuttui octagonal 
cluimbcr six rectangular rooms open off, and the wdiofe is sur¬ 
rounded by a row of smaller rcotangular chambers entered 
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1* 10 i 45 HierufjolLs, Flun of the Martyriiuu of St. Philip 


from outside. A broiid stairway leads up from the ^outh-east. 
In the middJe of each side a door leads through to the central 
ehamber^ at the back of which is the semicircijlar svTitlironus*^ 
No altar has been found, but in the flotu of the synthroniis is a 
round hole which is supposed to have held a lectern. The build¬ 
ing is not a church, but was used for eornniemomtive services 
and the recital of panegyrics on the samt*s feast-day. The small 
outer chambers served no doubt to iiccommodate the pilgrims 
(or some of tJiem) who assembled on the festal occasioni Tlie 

^ Nona Id II an flpiidaJ recesi with rows of teats fgr the hitJiap and 
pretaytcn, ^ 
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niartyriimi would be exiiected to contain the ?^int's tomb, but 
this has not been discoverL-d. E^ec^cd early in the fifth century, 
the building had n short life and wun destroyed little more than 
a himdred years later. 

The iieeropolis Ls one of the moat extensive in Asia Minor. 
Not fewer tlian 1,200 tonihs have been counted* and over 300 
epitaphs have been read and published. The two principal 
groups are on the slope outside the with on the east and lining 
the street l>eyond the citj'^ gates on the iiortiin Tn the latter ease 
esjjecially the tombs are closely packed, jostling one another in 
the most pieture&que eonfusiem; a walk along tlihi street on a 
moonlight night is an experience to he remembered. The epi¬ 
taphs, however, recall a time when there was less congestion; 
many them refer to a garden or otlier area around the tomb; 
one insisU that the tomb shall not be overshadowed, another 
til at the approach shall be kept clear even if the adjoining 
ground is occupied. A feature peculinr to Hierapolis is the so- 
called stephanoti^mn., a sum of money left in charge of some 
official body, often one of the guilds, the iutcresL to Iw used for 
laying il wreath on the tomb each year on a specified day. In 
one case a Jew^ requires that this shall be done on the fcasLs of 
Unleavened Bread and Pentecost* The so iTequeathed 
varies greatly, from 150 to 2,500 denarii. Most epihiphs provide 
for a heavy tine for violation of the prescriljed conditionsp and 
one adds a comprehensive curse: 

may he who commits transgression, and he who incitcH 
thereto, have no joy of life or children, may be find no land 
to tread nor sea to sail* but childless and destitute, crippled 
by e%'ety form of afFEiction let liini jwri-sli, zind after death 
may lie meet the wralh and vengtanee of the gods below. 
And the same curses on those wdio fail to prosecute him. 

Many of the tombs consist of a solid Ijasc or subi^triieture on 
wrbidi w^cre set one or more sareophagtj others arc larger and 
niore impressive, but the most interesting are perhaps tlie 
tuiniihis-tombs, w'hich have been recently cleared and restored 
by tile excav ators. These are among the ciirlie^it at Hiernjwlis, 
nnd may vvell be of Hellenisstic date. Like the vastly larger 
tumuli at Sardis, they comprise a circular wall at the hascj 
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with a cone of enrtli abovCt stirmounted by a phstlus-s tone or 
other 'prophylactic emblem". In the eefitie is the vaulted 
funeral chamber* equipped normally with stone benches for 
the dead body. Some of the tumuli arc entered by a door in the 
circular wall and a short flight of steps down to the door of the 
inner chamber; othersp however* have no entrance in the outer 
TvaU, so that cither it was not envisaged that the tomb would 
be opened again after the original burialp oip if it were, access to 
the door of the chamber must have been gained by digging 
through the cone of earth. 
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Laodiceia and Colossae 


Hy comparison with Hierapolis the nims of her neighbour 
Laodiceia are somewhat umpeetacular. Among the crowds of 
sLunTTier visitors to Pamukknle not one in a hundred makes his 
way to Lnndieeia; yet the site is not without interest, though 
apart from n small excRYation, restricted to the oymphEcum, 
it remains untouched. 

Like Stratoniceia, LHodiceia was a foundation of a Hellenic- 
tic king, though there is some doubt os to which king. One 
traditiuTi said that Antiochus I, king of Syria, saw in a dream 
three women, in whom he recognised his mother* wife and 
sister, eaeii de^iiring him to found a city in Caiia; he therefore 
founded three, one of which he named after Ms sister Laodice^ 
Tlie other two were Xysa and Antioeheia* This sister, howeverp 
is not otherwise known to Jiave existed, and moat scholars pre¬ 
fer Uie alternative account by which the foundation was made 
by Antioehus II in honour of his >vife Laodice. He acted, it was 
said, in act^ordanee with tiie command of Zeus transmitted by 
an oracle of Apollo. In this case the foundation most date be¬ 
tween 261 B,c., when hLs reign began, and 253, when he 
divorced Laodicc. It is further recorded, on somewhat dubious 
authority, that the site was previously occupied by a village 
called at first Diospolis, then Rhoas. Tlie former name, City of 
Zeus, may in fact preserve the memon* of an earlier sanctuary 
on the site, for Zeus wa 4 i the princijial deity of Laodiceja* 

The site was well chosen, at the junction of the great route 
up tlie Macandcr valley and the road to the south-east to 
Pisidia and the coast, m a region* moreovert exceptionally well 
watered; the Lycus, a considerable tributary of the Maeander, 
is little over a mile distant^ and the two strenms, the Asopus 
and the Capms^ w'bich pass close on citlier side of the dty* 
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DiaintBin r flow of water throughout the year. Only in sueli a 
deHimble neighbourhood eould three cities, Hkrapolis, Laodi- 
ceia and Coiossae, support thcraseJves so dose together. There 
was, however, one ever-present disadvantage; thLs eoiintr^^ lies 
in an earthquake belt, and disasters frt^m this caiise were 
frequent- 

For the first tw'O oenturies of her Gxisteiice Laodiceia has 
little individual historyj not until the first century b.c. did she 
acquire any considerable importance. By the treaty of Aparnea 
in 188 the whole of this region was attached to the kingdom of 
Pergamum, and in 129 wjis ineiuded in the province of Asia. In 
the first Mithridatic War (S8-8.^) Tniiudji'^ia was an long the 
comparatively few who resisted the king and was besieged; the 
defence was conducted by the Botuati commander Quiutiis 
OppiuSp who had retired thither witli an assortment of troopi^, 
and the city was eventually relieved, though not without 
suffering serious damage. 

In 50 B.c. Cicero, as govenic^r of Asiat resided at Laoilieeia 
for ten weeks conducting judieial husiness; for the city was at 
that time the capital of the eonvetdus of Ciby ra. Ten years later 
Labienus arrived at the head of his Parthian troops. Most cities 
submitted quietly to hini+ but at Laodiceia an influential citi¬ 
zen by name Zeno persuaded his countrymen to resist. What 
happened is not knoivn, but hi$ conrngeoiis action was re¬ 
warded soon after by Mark Antony, ^vho appointed his son 
Polcmo to the kingship of an extensive area in the south, and 
later also of Ponlus on the Black Sea coast. On other Luodi- 
ceans Antony conferred the great privilege of Roman citizen¬ 
ship; it was usual, when this waii done* for the recipient to add 
to his own name the name of his benefactor^ producing an 
awkward mixture of Greek (or Aiiatolmu) and Roman; at 
laodiceia names such as Marcus Antoni us Zeno arc frequent, 
for the privilege extended U\ the descendants In [per¬ 

petuity. 

It is no surprise to leBm that there was in the city at this 
time B flourishing colony of Jews. Tbcir freedoiii of worship 
was guanintecd by the city aiithorities, but even so they were 
not entirely free from victimisation. It was their habit to cob 
Icct every year a sum in gold to lie forwarded to Jcrus?dem: in 
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G2 EpC, tlie Romiin g^tvernor isEiueii a veto and the money was 
eonliijeated to tlie public treasuiy. 

In A.D. 26 Laodiceisi was among the cities of Asia w^ho com- 
l>cted for the honour of erecting a temple to the Emperor 
Tiberius, but was turned down an lacking sufficient resources; 
Llie privilege iiw'ardcd to Sniytiia, Tliis apparent poverty 
was only eomparaHve; at least, when in a;d, 69 the city was 
badly danmged by an earthquake, it was ahJe to tecov-er with¬ 
out help from the Emperor. 

But the time of greaLest prusjicTity for Laodiceia came ta- 
wards the end of the second century, and it ivas then, under tlie 
Emperor Commodus, that she at last received tlie coveted title 
of neocorus, "Tern[de-Warden"* This was granted, no doubt, in 
respect of a temple of Coimnodus in the city. As is ivelJ kiiowTi> 
when an emperor died Jie was, by decree of the Senate, either 
deified or condemned to oblivion; in the latter miKe his name 
was ordered to be erased from all public monuments through¬ 
out the Empire* This was Commodiis^ fate on his death in 193 
(though the decision wiis reversed a few- years later), and 
Laodiccia w'as deprived of her title of Temple-Warden; m a 
recently discovered inscription the ’ivord ns^ocarm has been 
cnised and the more banal cpitlict ^Emperor-loving^ substi¬ 
tuted. Tile precious title was, however, given back some time 
later by Canicalla, and Liiodiceia became "Temple-Warden of 
Commodus arid CaTueaUa\ 

Coins and inscriptions of Laoriiccla reveal the existence of 
numerous cults of tlie familiar Greek gods, ^Vmong these Zeus 
holds the first place. He was worshipped under two titleSp 
Laodieeun Zeus and Zeus Aseis* This latter epithet is unique 
and its uieaning uncertain; it lues been compurod with the 
Arabic uzit (‘powerfur^ later used to translate *saint^) and 
supposed to indicate a Syrian element in tlie population hitro- 
ducred at the time of the city^s foundation by a king of Syria^ 
Another non-Greek deity was the x4natolian moon-god Men, 
whose cult w^as widespread in Asia Minor. Cults of the deibed 
Rome and the Emperors were uormal; Jess usual k the mention 
of a priest uf the Citju that k of tJie persotiiOed Laodieeia* 
Apollo occurs principally in connexion with tlie oracle at Claros 
in Ionia; tlie recent excavations on that site have revealed 
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hundreds of records of delegations scat year after year by a 
great varietj' of cities to (30ii3iilt the god and sing hymns in his 
honour, and Lnodiceia is among the most faitlifu] clients. Her 
delegation was regularly headed by the })rophet of Pytliiau 
Apollo; lie was^ surprisingly * iJways a boy or youth, and was 
accompanied by his father (orphans were not eligible) who 
made the actual consultation of the oracle, while the son joined 
in the hymns. Ilis title of prophet does not imply an oniele of 
PytlusiJi Aixillo at Laodiceia itself; his fmieLioti was rather to 
report the oracles of Clarian Apollo. 

Christianity was introduced in this region during the life¬ 
time of St* Paul by his companion Epapliras of Colossae; in the 
Epistle to the ColossiaiLS more than one reference is made to 
Laodiecia, where no doubt the acccptaoce of the new faith was 
assisted by the presence of a Jewish colony. In Revelation 
Laodiceia is one of the Seven Cities of jlsia; from the letter 
addressed to her it appears that the wealth of the citizens had 
led to a lukewarm attitude towards the new religion; 'I know 
thy waj^s, thou art neither hot nor cold; therefore will I spew 
thee from my mouth*. The city was neverthclesa the seat of a 
bisiiopric, and in the fourth century was the scene of an impur- 
tant Ecumeuicfii Council. Its prosperity continued into the 
fifth century, but was shattered by a devastating earthq^uake 
in 404-; although the city e3£istcd until the Turkish eonqucsl: in 
the fifteenth century^ it seems never to have really recovered 
from this disaster. 

Among the products of Laodioeia one is outstanding—her 
wool. This was reckoned softer even than that of Miletus, and 
was remarkable for its raven-black colour, attributed by 
Vitruvdus to the water wliick the sheep drank. 

The mins stand on and around a flat-topped hill between the 
villages of Esldhisar and Goncah, six miles south of Hierapolis 
ami ten miles west-north-west of Culossoe. They may be 
reached by a road turning off the road to Famukkale Just after 
it branches &om the U^k highway, close beside the An 
Tugla-Kiremit factory, or from the other end of the same road 
at the village of Korucuk. A riug-walj^ of which some traces re¬ 
main on the east side, was carried round the rim of the plateau, 
enclosing an area of about a square kilometre; tire hill was 
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liccordinj^fly’ not merely an acropolis, but contained the whole 
city. There were three gates in the wall, en the north-west^ 
north and east. Of the northern gate little survives^ hut the 
eastern gate is better preser\"efh It >ves called the ^Syrian 
tiate*. The road leiiding out from it was lined in the usual 
fashion by tombs^ among winch was fJiat of the soph bt Polemo; 
it is said that he w^as buried in it, by his own wish, while still 
olive; as the door was being closed^ "^llake fast, make fast\ cried 
tlie dying Trian; "let the sun never see me reduced to silence'. 
Tliis was not the Polemo it\cntioned above, but a later mem¬ 
ber of the same lamiJy. He was a rich and proud man, who 
habitually travelled in a chariot with silver reins, and is said to 
Im ve spoken to eities as a superior, to kings as hy no means an 
inferior^ and to gods as an equak Ife had a house in Sniymu, 
and on one occasion Antoninus^ then govemor of Asia ajid 
afterwards Emperor, chose it as ins residence while its oviTier 
wag aivay. Polemo, unaware of this, returned late one night 
and was highly indigiiant at being ejccluded from his own 
home; without more ado he turned the governor out to find 
lodging elsewhere, Antoninus remembered this and later when 
as Emperor he received Polemo in Rome, he embraeed him and 
said, Tind Polemo a lodging—and see that nobody turns him 
oqL\ Antoninus Pius was of course one of the "good Emperors'. 

On the opposite side of the city is the Ephesian Gate—so 
called, tliougU the name is not ancient. It had the familiar fomi 
of a triple arch Hanked by towers and dedicated to Domi- 
tlan (a.d. tll-96). Fellows in !8S8 saw remains of a paved road 
leading from the gate to a bridge of KDinan construction cros¬ 
sing the Asopus; this bridge still survives in part. Here too the 
ruad is Imed wdlh sarcophagi. 

At the southern end of the plateau is the stadium, running 
norlh-Avest and soutli-cast. It was dedicated to Vespasian in 
A.D. 79 by a rich citizen, the ceremony of conseenitioii being 
jjerforined by the then proconsul of Asia,^ tJie fatlier of the 
future Enij^mr Trajan. The building is remarkable for its 
exceptional length of some 380 yards, or twice the length of the 
stadium foot-race; as at Aphrudbias, both ends are eurt'cii. 
These features are explained by the name "nmphitheatral 
stadium* w hich is given to the building in the inscriptions; that 
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bip it was in Landed not uuLy for tiie t^oii tenths cunductad 

in a normal stadium^ but also for tlie ^ladiatoiial ^iliows for 
which amphitheatres were designed. Cicero in 50 b.c. refers to 
these performances nt T4^ixiiceia* The present state of prescr\"a- 
tioii is not more than fair; several rows of seats are visible on 
either side. 

Close against the eastern end of the stadium arc tiie solid re¬ 
mains cif a large biiihling ’which has l>een variously supposed to 
be a gymiiasiurn or batksp Tlie fnigmentiiry dedicatiem to the 
Emperor Hadrian and ids wife Sabina records that certain iJer- 
sons (probably the city authorities) consccfatcd the —, then 
tantalisingly breaks off. Since the building has not the normal 
form of a gymiiasiuni^ the alternative identification is prob¬ 
ably to be preferred. This is to some extent tjonfirrned by the 
presence of a water-tower at its southern corner, still standing 
some IG feet high; its eastern side is now broken a^vay, reveal¬ 
ing a number of Avater-pipes running verticjdly up its core (PL 
T0)p But this tower did not only supply tlie adjoining buildings 
it furnished water to other parts of the city, iiotahly the 
nynaphaeum. The w'ater came by an aqueduct from the south, 
of ’which more will be said below* At the ’west foot of the tower 
stands an iinfluted column^ Avhich is all that remains of a foun- 
tjiin-bonse coilm true ted about the same time as the stadium by 
a certain ilcdyehrous. 

Some 100 yards to the north, at G on the plan, is a small 
theatre-like budding ’with five or six rowr? of seats visible; this 
has been hesitantly identified as an odeum^ but is perhaps 
more likely a council-chaniber.i It has not been excavatedand 
in its present condition is unimpressive. 

Tlic city possessed two theatres, in the north-eastern slope 
of the jdateauj both are above average sizc^ The largert J, faces 
north-east; most of its seats are preserved, though somewhat 
disarranged. The front Avail of tlic Roman stage is visible, with 
li large shalloAv niche in the middle; this building would prob¬ 
ably l>e interesting if it Avere excaAbated. The smaller theatre 
faces north-west. The upper part: of the cavea is well preserved, 

^ It Is ofteri diffiriilt tu diElIiiguiih bi'tweeii iui adeuin and a 
hyiise- r«nn of tlie building is equHlly appmpiiatefor both piirpofes, 
and il is prtjbLible that m proctlc:e it Krrvc'd, like Lljr ihratri?, Cdt both. 
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with many ro’ws of vLrtutkUy complete; but die lower part 
is badly ruined and is now featureless. 

Nearly la the centre of the plateau, at H, Ls the nymphaeum 
which was excavated in 1961-615 by a team of French archae¬ 
ologists. It w^as built not before the early third century A^D^p 



and w'as reconstructed three or four times^ Its original form is 
showTi in the accompanying plan. Fig. 47; it is distinctive and 
unusual. The main feature is a square water-basin, wdth a 
colonnade on two sides; twu semicircular fountains. B and 
adjoin it on the east and souths Ail these were fed from the 
chambers D and E, which in turn were suppUed from the water- 
tower by the stadium^ The whole was richly decorated and con¬ 
tained a number of statues; a full-size figure of Isis was found 
by the excavators and removed, and the inseribed base of tlie 
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stzitue of a coniaiilar bene factor Aniciuib Asper rcmaLtuj Jn the 
build]Jig« At a much later date the whoJe structure was radic- 
alJy altered. The basin A was aholiAhed and converted into a 
closed chamber, with a raised floor approached by a flight of 
four steps from the road whicli passtsl the building on the 
nortlj. This chamber was used for some Christian purpose* 
The smaller biLsins B and C continued in use as fountains, but 
t he semiciroular recesses were walled ofT and rectangular troughs 
installed in front of them* TJie chamber E was at thb time 
attached to a house adjoining on the south. In consequence of 
these ebatiges the present appearance of tiie ruins Is rather eon- 
fused. 

Of the other public buildings on Llie plateau most have now 
quite disappeared. Al L an Ionic temple lias been identified, 
but of tliis and the neighbouring buildings and N notliing is 
now to be made out* An inscriptiofi records a Stmtegium, or 
hall for the gcjierals, in the third century tJie eummis¬ 
sion ers responsible for its construction are praised for ensuring 
that Llie architect and artisans should not make a high profit* 
The work was evidently let out, in the usual ancient fashioup 
under a contraert for the whole job. 

Among the most interesting things at Laodicein is certainly 
the aqueduct which carried water to the tower by the cast end 
of the stadium* It was fed from the abundant sjiring, now 
called Baspinar^ in the upper part of the proseiib tow^n of 
Denizli, one of the sources of the Ba^li (uncienl: Capms). 
Eroiti the spring it descended tu the neighbourliEMKi of the niil- 
way station, then in the form of a covered cliantiel, partly cut 
in the rock, over the intervening hills to a cleariug-basin (R on 
the plan) on the bill opposite to the city* Up to thig point the 
water flowed under the force of gravity: but from here it was 
carried, in a piped charinel* under pressure across the hollow 
and up to the w'atcr-tower* The tobil length is Llius about five 
miles, with a fall of some SoO feet. 

Visitors who are not too pressed for time may find it of in¬ 
terest to follow^ the line of this aqueduct at least for some dis¬ 
tance* To a spectator looking south from the water-tower a 
line of stones is clearly visible running up the hill opposite^ this 
is the aqueduct, and makes a convenient mark to aim for. In 
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the dip below the tower, on either side ul' tlie railT.vay^ Uie 
couKe of tJie pipe-line hi niiirked by n row of blocks, at lirst a 
single, then a double, row; the blocks ate roughly cubie-al, v^ith 
a side of 3 to ^ feet, and pierced tlirough the ttuddle. Many of 
them have also a ftinnel-shaped hole in the upper surface, 
reaching tlimugh to the pipe-hole in the middle^ in the ordinary 
course of events these holes were plugged with round stones. But 
the water at LacKlicem, like that at Ilienipolis* is heavily 
charged with lime; many of the blocks are quite tliiekly cfiatecl, 
and in a few- cases the channel is completely blocked. When the 
tlow was thus cut olT, the funnel-shaped holes would enable 
the stoppage to be located; it was only neeessary^ to remove the 
plug to discover ’whether the ehaniiel was dry at any point. 

Some 20Q yards to the south of the railway linep at the top 
of the conspicuous line of blocks at R, is a clearing-basin where 
the pressuie begins. It b almost entirely destroyed^ but ap- 
parently consisted of two chain be a large and a small. This 
point is abnit UK) feet higher tlian the base of tlie water-tower 
and 160 feet above the floor of the iutervening dip* 

Between R and the next shoulder b a hollow; this was 
spanned by a built aq ueduct some 450 feet long, some of whose 
arches are standing near the middle to a height of 10 feet or 
more. On the far (south) side of Hie next rise is a mass of fallen 
blocks belonging to another aqueduct which has completely 
collapsed- Round the next comer the channel b very clearly 
vbihle; in one place it b cut in the rock, with several of the 
covering-stones still in place. Over all this length, as far as R, 
there is a steady fall of approximately I in 170* The channel 
continues to be easily traceable all the way to the plain of 
DenizU. 

The date of this interesting structure has not been deter- 
Diined. It has been urged that since a supply of water ’was 
essential at all times tlie aqiieduct must have exbtcd almost as 
soon ail the city; but wiLli so much river-water available this 
argument loses niost of its' force, ^ The small built aqueducts, to 
judge from the qualit}'' of the masunryj can hardly be earlier 
than the second century A*ti* They may of course be part of a 

1 Strata that the riverjs thpugh cauiiii" petj-tfactionp 

arc perfectly ilrinkablfTp and writer's exjjej-iencE tunfims this. 
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later reeoiiiitraction^ and the rest of Llie dianfiel is really un¬ 
datable; but as iL stands the aqueduct ap[>ears as a work of the 
Roman Imperial period. 

COLOSSAE 

The third city of the Lycus valley, Coh>ssaei IukI a very diflar- 
ent history ioni the i>ther tivo. She is Ih^t heard of in 480 
B,€., when Xerxes passed Llirough on his march aetoss Asia 
jilinor; Ilertjdotus calls her 'a great city of Phiy'gia". A sindhir 
judgnient is given by Xenophon is relating the march of Cyrus 
in 40Ij he speaks of a large and flourishing populailun. But the 
foundation of Laodieeia m tlie tliird century was fatal to the 
prosperity of her neighbour; Strabo in the time of Augustus re¬ 
fers to CoJossae m a minor city and under the 

Empire, apart from her tnide in wool, little or nothing is heard 
of her» Pliny's description of her as "among the most famous 
towns of Phrygia^ relates evidently to a much earlier period. 
The coinage is somewhat scanty and almost entirely of Imperial 
date* \Vliat the city w^as like in the fifth centurj'^ b.c. we do not 
know, nor how it was governed; a king or tyrant is no doubt 
the most likely. In the later inscriptions, all of Roman date, it 
appears with a normal Greek constitution. 

Cliristianity was early established in the city by St. Paiirs 
companion Epaphras, himself a native of Coloj^sae, and the 
Epistle to the Colossians gives abundant evidence of the 
apostle's interest in the newly founded church. But by about 
sot) tJie city was in complete decay and wa^ replaced by the 
new town of Clumaej the modern Honaz, a few miles higher up 
to the south. So completely was the old name forgotten that 
the idea arose that the Colossians acklressed by St. Paul were 
the Rlitidians, so called from their famous colossus. In the 
Byzantine list% the bishop i.s regularly recorded as of Chonae, 
not of Colossae, 

Despite its resemblance to the Greek word kotosso&, meaning 
an over-life*size statue, the name Colos^ae b unquestionably 
jknatolian< Tiie word kolossos itself, as its termination indicates, 
was taken over by the Greeks from a pre-Greek language. At 
the same time, the eity-name appears often in late sources in 
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the form Cola^ae^ and It lia^ been ^u^gested tlint Lhi^ Tniiy in 
fact be nearer to the original Pbrj^gian name. 

The site is fixed on the left (south) bank of the Lyens same 
tliree miles n^irth of HonnK. Herodotus says that the river dis¬ 
appears midergrtiuiid at Coirs^ssae and reappears five stedes 
[rather over half a mile) lower do wn Viefore going on to join the 
Maeander. In reality the city stands at the head of a narrtnv 
gorge over two miles long^ but there is no iiidieation tliat the 
river ever (lowed underground at this point. Strabo says tliat 
the Lycus runs underground for much of its eourscj and this is 
indeed true, but it does mo above Coiossae, not below it. Hero¬ 
dotus' statement is a eliaraeterLStic example of his imperfect 
understanding of oral inforinatioii imparted to him: he was 
told of the gorge and of tlie rivePs subtarrarieaii course^ and 
combiiied the two to make the river rim underground in the 
gorge.i 

The site itself is aecessible from Honaz by a road just, but 
only just, passable for a car. The acropolis is on a hill some loO 
or 200 feet high f>n the nortlv and west^ hut lower on the otlier 
sides; the sumniit is now a ploughed held. It was surruufided by 
a ring-w'aU, of which some remnants^ in very poor condition, 
stand on the east side; nmny other blocks he strewn dow'P 
the slopes^ The Lyeus flows a short distance to the north, and the 
view' over the valley is very hnCp Tow'ortis the w"est end. of the 
flat summit is a square hole faced w'itli nm-Mimiy'' of small stones 
and said to be very deep; the w^ritcr's guide eluinied to have 
descended it on a long rope fill he could no longer l>Teatlie, 
witliDut reaching the bottoru. 

Low down on the east side is tlio site of the theatre* No seats 
or stage-buiiding are preserved, but the hollow is unmistak¬ 
able, and a tiny piece of the cavea remains at the north comer* 

^ III just sudi a way I IcrixiatLift nusuadprTipoil what he was told of ihe 
Hittitc figure in the KiiTiLbLd pa» near Smyrna; tei 5 pp. 

■56—7. The historian knew’^ little or ntaUiing of the interior of Awm Elinor 
from personal obiervation. Hve ttacles ii said to Le a rE^nKinabtd uitiniate 
of the length of the narrow^e*t part □£ the gorge. ILiniilton, who vlsitecl 
Colwae in 1656^ contrived the idea that tho undergrounil channel of 
^vhich Herwlniui ipEiaki was formed by the contljiuiil inerLu Latino of the 
lidei of the gorge fcy the limC’ChargL-d rivur till they fiiet overhead, the 
tunnal thui created liaving later feeii de:StniyiMl by carlhqiiakci. ThU 
ingenious omception fouml no support from later invest! pa tort. 
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Other blocks are lying around. As it stands the theatre is very 
shallow, with room for only a ijo 2 eii at Ofteen row 3 p hut the 
lower part is evidently buried- 

On the other (north) side of the ri ver was the ncicropolis. The 
tombs ai?e sutik itito the ground so elose together tl^at HamUtou 
at first mistook their lids for a psivement- Here also are (or 
were} visible the ruins of a large bufidiug which was perhaps the 
church of St. Michael, one of the most distinguished in 
For the rest the buildings of Colossac arc, in Whelcr's phrase, 
"by the various and potent Engines of Time, and Fate, now no 
more to be seen^ 
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